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PREFACE 


It is time for the eiMlised tvotid either to read the Bible 
no longer, or to read u in a new spirit Whatever may be 
said as to the hold which religion still retains upon the 
minds of educated people, it is sufficiently clear to the 
observing eye that religion is now valued more for its sup- 
posed aid to ethical endeavour and devout aspiration towards 
a future existence than for its association with myth and 
legend So also is the Bible more prized on account of the 
moral influence it is believed to exercise than because of its 
wealfh of stones, which astonish rather than edify Many 
people who call themselves Christian are ready to admit 
that the Bible does not accord iMib their sense of histoncal 
truth and does not present the harmony and perfection 
which they would have expected m a divinelj inspired 
volume Nevertheless their altitude is still one of hesitx 
lion They turn to us »ho reject iht. doctrine of inspira 
lion, and oslc us to explain the phtnomena of the Bible 
If It was not God given how dtd u originate? In the case 
of such»inquirers it is^not enough to ridicule the old 
legends or expose ^contradictions Ridicule is legitimati. 
as a weapon against Chnstians (and they are many) who, in 
their religiou?-mtjmenis profess belief in the supernatural 
authorship of the Hebrew and Chnstun scriptures, but, in 
the practical conduct of life; act on Agnostic pnnciples 
There is an intelligent tninont) tf hristians, and there ix a 
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considcralile number of ^oung people scarcel> to he classed 
as either Christian or Rationalist, nho would readily 
embrace a rfitural theory of the growth qf the Bible and 
of JuQ*aism, if cnly it ‘were preseq’cd to theniuin a form 
free from learned tcchnicahties, reasonahl) compact, and 
moderate m price Tor such readers I hive prepared the 
following story of Judaism and its C3rl> literature. It is 
intended, m a succeeding volume, to deal in a similar 
manner with the New Testament and other early Christian 
writings 

Much labour miglit have been spared me if I had taken 
the Bible as it stands and exammed it book b) book, and 
added commentaries on the state of religion which each 
illustrates. But the result would have been a ver> confused 
conception of the development of Judaism and its sacred 
hlemture I felt at the outset that the only satisfactory way 
of tracing the history of the Hebrew religion vras to proceed 
OR chronological lines For that purpose the Bible must be 
completely broken up, and the parts re-arranged tn order of 
the time of their composition How thicklj beset with 
(hfficulties this method is can be partially imagined by the 
reader of the ensuing pages, bat can be only fulij appre 
ciated by students of such works as I have quoted in in) 
foot notes I have, as a matter of fact, had to carve a 
chronological road for myself, though it is proper to add 
that the general outline of mj history follows th^ drawn 
by Kuenen Renan, and Montefiore*. For the Biblical 
senptures and their literary fonn my chief authority has 
lieen Driver’s most admirable " Inttoduct ofi*to the Litera 
tore of the Old Tesiapjent.’ I /bar many defects will 
appear to expert scrutint , but there are two points I desire* 
to plead (j) That I hn diligently compared one authority 
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With another, so as to check facts at every turji , and 
( 2 ) That the mode of stud> here earned out is the only 
profitable one — vjz,, a chronological union <X 'political 
historj with othe narratnjj of the sabred literature. JhQ 
secular and religious life must be regarded in conjunction 
The> cxpbin and 'Illumine each other 
The editor of the Bevue de 1 Htstoire dts Beligtons, in an 
article which I read with much esteem and attention, 
remarked that my first \oIume did not lay adequate stress 
on the psychology of religion The criticism is probably 
just, and will, perhaps, apply to the story of Judaism here 
set forth To explore the intricacies of a national con 
science, and lay bare the spiritual springs of faith and 
theology, is a delicate and supreme task, which, I suggest, 
requires greater knowledge than we have yet attained 
Meanwhile, the first step is to collect the historical and 
literary racts>~a process which is still far from complete 
F J Gould 
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VOLUME ir 

1 . Geography of Palestine and Adjacent Oountnes — 
The coast which stretches southwards from the headland 
of Carmel to the plains of Lower Egypt is low, and edged 
with small hills of sand, blown up by the westerly winds 
which come across the Mediterranean Through this level 
seaboard flow gentle nvers, the loamy valleys of which yield 
rich harvests of wheat and maize Behind this strip of 
land rises a rough plateau of limestone, which sharpens 
into the Lebanon mountains on the north, and spreads 
into the desert of the Tih on the south Its average 
clevatibn is a,ooo feet above “the sea level, Jerusalem 
standing at 2,593 feet Through the eastern side of the 
plateau, which faces the Jordan nver, rapid streams plunge 
their way, wearing deep channels m the rock The Jordan 
issues from a sinill pool m the hollow country between 
the Lebanon and Anti Lebanon ranges, and passes into the 
shallow lakelet of Huleh Thence it rolls swiftly into the 
sea of Tibenas (Galilee), a billgirdfetl sheet of clear wafer, 
abounding in fish Now turbid, and liable to floods m 
February and March, when the snows of Lebanon melt, 
the Jordan winds down the deep Ghor to the Detd Sea 
This siltikike lies 1,292 feet below the line of the Medi 
terranean It is succeeded to the south by the depression 
of the ^rabab, a barfen valley of sand, gravel, and shingle. 
Journeying further m this direction, we arrive at the 
peninsula of S?>ai, where, between the gulfs of Suez and 
Akaboh, massive ridges of granit^ porphyry, and schist 
frown over deep ravines Little water is found in these 
chasms, except when the December ihunder<louds burst, 
and send torrents roaring down the chfls 
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East or ihi. long valley of the Atabah and the Ghor, 
limestone ranges reach l height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet Hot 
springs well up from rocky fissures Of a far fiercer 'ol 
came actis 1 > in past ages indications occur in the basaltic 
crags and catinct craters of the Jaulan district, cast and 
nomi-casl of the lake of Tibtrias. ‘ '■ 

If we follois the ritcr Orontes in its course through 
western SjTia, we approach tl c great Cilitian passes which 
lead to the tablelands of ^Vsta Minor If we \cnture cast 
wards across the Sj nan desert, we descend to the i"ille> of 
the two rn-ers thelignsand Euphrates, which nsc in the 
Armenian heights, and deposit a fertile allunum along their 
course through the rasl flats of Mesopotamia The waters 
of the Tigns once laicd the walls of iSine>eh and those of 
the Euphrates nppkd through Bab) Ion If we thence 
wend our waj southwards, w are lost m the sand) deso 
lation of the interior of Arabia 

Much in the changeful fortunes of the Hebrew people 
may be explained by an atlentite scrutiny of the map of 
Palestine and its enitronmcnt Palesune lies, so to speak, 
at the cross roads to great empires The hosts of Eg)pt, 
on theifwayto battle with Synans and Hitlites, marched 
along the Mediterranean coast and through the passes 
between Lebanon and Aoti Lebanon (roele-byna) \\ hen 
the Assyrians made war upon Egypt the road» of Palestine 
shoolt be5«ath ebanotsoC ttiaeveb tU«awdwt, ads awe 
ing from Vsia Minor to the conquest of the land of the 
Nile, iraierscd Syria and Jud-ea. The great Pompey, who 
subdued Armenia and the borders of Arabia, naturally m 
eluded Palestine within the circle of his viclones 

Though It looms so 'asl in the history of religion, 
Palestine is not much larger than M ales Its breadth, from 
Carmel to the trans-Jordamc limit is about 90 miles, jis 
length ‘ from Dan e>en unto Biwrsheba ’ north 

to south) is 144 miles * 


• It should be noted ihal the name * Sjna J *»-bisuall> understood 
to embrace Palestine but Is often applied onlj to the area north of the 
Jordan sources, and eatendiog between the Meditermnean and the 
Euphrates. The r-ileslme t*plo«t onEnndpublishesagoOd 'Memoir 
on the Geology end Geography Arabia ietrea Palestine and ad 
joining Dislncts by E Haft 
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2. Eaces of Palestine and Adjoiniair Countries.— The 
Semitic languages are Hebre^r, Phoenician, Aramaic, As- 
sjrian, Babylonian, Arabic, and Ethvopic; j3Ct all the 
peoples who spolie. these languages were not Semitic. The 
dwellers ino Babylonia tpere blended from, Semitic ond 
Acc.adian stocks. The Jewish people, who seem first to 
have leamt Hebrfyv from thc.^hcenicians and Canaanites, 
are a mixed race j and today they are marked off in Europe 
into the Sephardim of Spain and Italy, and the Ashkenazim 
of Germany, Poland, and Russia. It is curious that the 
Bible should represent David as fair complexioned and red- 
haired, and that among his bodyguards there should be 
Cherethiies, Syrians, Htuiics, etc. On the walls of the 
Egjptian temple of Karnak the captives taken in the cam- 
paign against Rehoboam are pictured with features that are 
more Aniorite than Jewish. Purely Jewish faces are por- 
trayed on an Assyrian obelisk of the time of Shalmaneser II. 
(84a r.c.) ; but these stand for prisoners from the northern 
kingdom of Samaria. Perhaps the most pronounced Semitic 
type now extant is to be found in the Bedouin Arabs. 

The Semitic physical characteristics ore, glossy-black and 
curly hair ; heaa tong (dolichocephalic); nose prominent; 
Viirs full and ruddy ; face o\al ; skin white and tinged with 
healthy colour ; the bodily powers capable of long en- 
durance. 

The people who preceded the Jews in Palestine, or 
occupied the neighbouring areas, appear to have been of 
mixed blood, yet possessing much affinity with the Jews 
themselves. When they first settled in these regions cannot 
be told ; but so far back as the lime of Amenophis IV. of 
Eg)pt (1466-1433 B.a} letters passed between the Egyp- 
tian court and the subject princes of Canaan or Kaft ; and 
some of these letters, insesnbed on clay tablets, are still 
extant. From Egyptian monuments it is learnt that the 
Canaanites had red or bronzed skins, and wore embroidered 
kilts and upturned shoes, they were probably not unlike 
the modem Syrians, and have been called the southern 
Phccnicians. Whi’le®the Canaanites clung to the towns, the 
Amorites were chiefly villagers, tbougb brick cities built by 
them have been brought to light, as at. LaeWsh. Scattered 
up and down the country, they were its chief occupiers at 
the period of the Hebrew entty. In features they were 
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blond, nttli blue eyes and red beards Among outlying 
populations were the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
AmalcViCc^ akm to the Jtw^ and mainly dwellers in tents 
The Kenites lived among the Hebrews, ‘and practised the 
uscLil art of chc udn smith Without settlifd habitation 
they wandered, gypsy like, from place to place Tlie 
Thilistincs who were partly pf I’hajniciap descent, guarded 
the coast region under the authority of Egj pt 
Egyptian records of 1700-1600 nc. make mention of 
the I’hcenicians and this nation may have settled on the 
sea board north of Palestine at about aooo u & Tlieir 
oldest city was Sidon , their busiest, TyTc, their most 
sacred, Gebal or By bios, which became famous for the 
celebration of the rites of Adonis or Tammuz, the Sun god 
whodii-dand rose again Fhe ships of Tyre traded with 
Taishish, the western regions Towards 800 r C. Carthage 
was founded on the African coast and its citucns always 
testified, by their annual gifts, their veneration for the 
mother-city of Tyre To their commercial genius the 
Phcenicians added aptness in metalwork, glass-making (an 
art borrowed from Egypt) and a taste for building tombs 
and temples which were not, however, highly artibtic 
From the rocks of the Taurus mountain^ there descended 
in ancient limes a people who spread themselves north 
wards and southwards In Egyptian pictures they are 
sketched with beardless and quite ugly faces , the skin 
yellow, the forehead receding a pbit of hair hanging down 
the back, and one over each shoulder, stature short, hmhs 
stout, long loose coats, snow-shoes turned up at the toes 
and long gloves, indicating origin from a race w bich climb^ 
frozen heights , a dagger in the belt, and double-headed 
axe m the hand These were ifae Hitlites or IChita (khata) 
They built chariots moulded bronze figures, usjd engraved 
gems and seals skilfully extracted silver from tbe'ore, caned 
ivory couches and were acquainted .jvith the art of wnting 
^^Ith their powerful army, Raraeses II (*333-1300 B.c) 
fought a great battle at Kadesh Geniuses later we heir 
of their paying heavy tribute of silver tilents and gold cups 
to the 'Vssynan king Assur nasir pal (885-860 e &) Among 
theit cities were Ca'chemish, a fortress which kept ward 
over the ford of the Euphrates and Hamath, whose king is 
said to have tendered gifts of silver and gold to Band 
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Samuel viu 9-10) * The Hittites under the form of 
the children of Hetb are reported as having had friendly 
intercourse with Abram (Gen jcxni ) Though ofTuranian 
blood and Chines" type the Hittites had imporyecT rel gious 
ideas from Semitic Babylonia Mith the jvorshp 0^ the 
male god Sutelch (\ ho blends with the sun god Attjs 
Adonis etc ) vvasjoincd that of a more conspicuous female 
deity Atargat s (Derketo or Ashtoreth) of Carchemish 
As the Hitt tes advanced westward across Asia Minor they 
erected monuments inscnbed with h eroglyph cs Every 
where also they earned with them the rel gion of their 
great goddess in whose temples sacred prostitutes were 
ma ntamed and m whose honour pnestesscs danced and 
brand shed axes and bows These \ ild v omen are thought 
to have suggested the legend of the Amazons and their 
goddess in the process of rel gious evolution took new 
shape in tl e Artem s of the Greeks So late as 200 years 
into the Christian era she was adored at the temple of 
Mabog (Carchemish) and eunuchs gashed themselves with 
kni cs as they besoual t her favour This temple may have 
perpetuated many features of the old Hmite i orship 
With n Its g ided gates was a veiled Hoi) o'F Hoi es the 
/Court conta ned a braren altar and a huge basin for sacred 
fsh and cetu n images \ ere supposed to perspire and to 
answer quest ons by oracular mot ons It is curous to 
observe that among the ancient msDtutions of the Hittites 
were cities of refuge to wh ch menslayers m ghi flee and 
the Hcbiers may have adopted the custom from their 
northern nt ghbours 

n e Egypt ans whose phys cal traits are not unfaithfully 
repeated in the modern Copts belonged to the v hitc race 
IVh le the unclouded sun t nged the mens skin w th red, 
that of tl e V omen being more carefully protected rema ned 
V h te and is so represented in portraits. Eyes and ha r 
were black the ja mass ve the skull dol cho<ej hil c 
L git leaned and sociable, they created a domest c ) ft 
wl ch V as rendered agreeable by a thousand arts — by j a nt 
mgs carvings m stone ivory and bone skilfully turned 

• ThcTcv t\ ttrgll In I s Lmpte f the !I es ” amunnelj 
lakes the t cubic lo po ot cut tha Idth Sh b. once the h fe of a 
lit c was the uo her of boloRton anl ances less of O r Lord. 
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furniture, porcelain, and gla^ Y-ases and bowli, lutes, liarps, 
and cjmbils, etc, to>s for children, and draughtsmen for 
the Icisue hours of ciders, well chased jewellery, and elabo- 
rate articles of toilet So antique was tlieir litenture that 
hicr^gljphics as old* as 4000 n/t are yet exisung, and 
hieratic texts (m cursne handwriting) are preserved which 
go back to 2500 n.c. Their^knowledge pf astronomy was 
evincedjn the colossal pyramids, which are so constructed 
as to facilitate accurate observation, from their various 
points, of the paths of the planets, the phases of the moon, 
the course of the sun, and the zodiacal constellations In 
artificial lakes, canals, cnbankments, and sluices was es 
hibited their engincenng genius Though well inclined to 
peace, the Egyptians were capable of conducting great 
campaigns, as their paintings of battles and sieves bear 
wun«s Their religion housed itself in temples with 
spacious courtyards and noble colonnades, and their faith 
in the reality of the soul life after death was attested by 
their reverent embalming and guarding of mummies The 
points of contaa between Hebrew and Egyptian religion 
will be noticed later on Meanwhile it may be observed 
that the language of Egypt wvs probably akin to some 
mother speech, which gave birth to the Semitic tongues, 
and a list of words has been compiled m Hebrew and 
Egyptian which shows a noteworthy likeness It should be 
borne in mind that the Eeypuans may have derived their 
origin from the land of I’unl (or runt=Souihern Arabia 
and the opposite Afncan coasO, which they regarded as a 
sacred region 

Of the still nearer relauonship between Judaism and the 
reli'’ion of Mesopotamia wt. shall also speak in due course 
The earliest dwellers in that great plain were Semiue, and 
they were conquered, but nor ipoted out, by a^ Turanian 
race known as the Accadians, who appear to have^ migrated 
from the higWands of Central ^sia The Accadians 
gradually yielded to the power of ihe Babylonians, who, 
however, adopted the mam element, of iha old creed, and 
maintained the Accadian language for sacr^ poems, psalms, 
etc Physical characteristics of the Babylonians were the 
small, round head (brachy-cephalic), low forehead, high 
cheek bones, «:hort stature As time wore on the Assyrians 
took the lordship of the vallqr of the Euphrates and ligns 
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More wnr-Iike and aggressive than the Bab5‘loni.'tns, they 
ha\e been called “ihc Romans of the East.” They were 
a thick-set, muscular, curly bearded, bkick-hairc^, beetle- 
browed, doliclioccplialic rac& Cuneiform writing was in- 
vented by lAe Accadians^j on a C)\inder of po^ibyry fA the 
Dritish Museum is insatbcd the name of King Sargon 
(3750 I'C.) ; brick tablets aro ettant, dating from 2500 n.c. 
onwards, and bearing inscriptions. .M.iny of these tablets 
relate to business contracts, sate and purchase of land, etc. 
As ihcir civiUsaiion evolved, the Chaldeans displayed no 
small constructive and artistic power in their nailed cities, 
terraced towers, bas-reliefs of hunting and miHtarj* scenes, 
and coloured crumels with decorative designs. 

Such were the races in whom the small and struggling 
Hebrew nation found neighbours, rivals, and conquerors. 
Across this stage, already teeming with the evidences of 
civilisation, commerce,art, and literature, vve behold the early 
Hebrews move with thetr humble caravarv of camels, sheep, 
and goats, Few and feeble, barbaric and ignorant, they, 
like the world about them, little dreamed how deep a mark 
they were to cut in the liisiory of roiigion.* 

3 . Leading Features of Semitic Religions. —It is hopeless 
to expect we can form a rational conception of the old 
Hebrew religion without some actiuaintance with the 
general Semitic system of worship from which Judaism 
was mainly derived; and, on this subject, we may draw an 
ample store of information from Professor W. Robertson 
Smith’s “ Religion of the Semites." The Professor, it 
should be premised, defines the Semites as all who are 
included under, and allied to, the Hebrews, Syrians, and 
Arabs. 

• 

• Payee’s “ Race* of Jhe OM Twiameni," anj “ The Hitlites 
VVrighl's “Empire of Iho IliUiles;’* lAing’s “ Human Origins.” For 
list of Hebrew and Egjplho words see (SeralJ Massey’s “ book of ihe 
Hegmnings," voLjii, ; for notes on Egjplian astronomy, Proctor's 
“The Great PyiamiisJ’ Avhcn^tfhl inspccuon of the oniiquwiea in 
the lin'iish Museum will much assist the reader m following the subjects 
of the jiresent volume, »nd many useful goics wilt be found in the 
“Guide Book." I would also slroogty jirgc the advantage of an 
esaminatton of Ihe beautiful volumes on “ Ancient Art in Egypt, 
Chaldiea, Phanicia, Jutkea, Syria, and Aski Minor, etc.," by AIM. 
Perrot and Chipiez. 
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JMy rhcts —The Rods were localised, ^ ahveli (Jcliorali) 
in Sinai, and afiernards Canaan Assur in Ass^tu, Mclkarth 
m rjTc, in Byblos. Beyond their si>cciaf limits 

ihcj were deemed comparalwcl) powctlesJ, as we *tc m the 
casc^f the v\rawx3ns‘of Damasci^ who, whenMtfiat^ by 
the arm) of Ahab, exclaimed “T heir g^s arc god> of the 
hills therefore they were stronger tlian wc«, but Ll us fight 
against them in the plain and surel) wc shall be stronger 
than the) ” All other lands than thcir own, too were 
thought unclean , and when ^aaman, the Syrian, wished to 
show reicrt-ncc to the God of Canaan he earned away two 
mule-loads of sod from the holy bnd of \ ah% eh Hie ^t 

where the god appeared became sanctified, thus, Abram 
built an altar on the plain of Morch after a aision of 
Vah\ch,and Jacob reared a sacred pilfar m the place where 
he dreamed of the celestial ladder By the modern barbanc 
Arabs thickets, trees, and spnngs are regarded as luIJowcd 
by the indwelling of the demons or Jinns Wlien the 
Israelites procured welcome water from a newly dIico^er(^ 
spnng thc) nddressed u as if it were animated b) t listen 
ing ^tne *^Spnas tip O ndH sing je unfo rf Su^ 
localities arc often made asylums for Arab fusitiies, and 
stray camels once wuhm the bounds, are beyond ^e 
claim of men their owners Mount Horcb was fenced off 
from thc common herd. The holy lemtory of Mecca 
stretches some hours journey on every side of the city 
tVithin sacred enclosures the Arabs will neither fell trees 
nor spill blood M hen approaclimg the deity of Simi the 
Hebrews were enjoined to wash their clothing and abstain 
from their wives , and TI ny relates that the Mm-tsins 
practised a like abstinence when gathering frankincense for 
sacred uses And smgularlj enough, the prostitutes who 
frequented the temples of Syria, etc, were wort, to retire 
with their partners beyond the precmcls where the dnmity 
dw eh 

Modem Arabia has its holy well Zamzam, which has 
been venerated from pre-Mohammedaiv bd «, and medi 
anal spnngs are thought to be inhabited by the Jinns 
Into such waters the Semites would cast jewels by way of 
gifts. That the Jordan was beleved to be sacred would 
almost appear from the I^nd of the cleansuig of Soaman 
the leper ‘ Holy water (Hum v ly) was admuiisiered 
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to Momtn suspected of adiUtery the draugl t caus ng as 
iras supposed a ghastlv disease m the case of guilt In the 
New Testament i e meet the pool of Siloam pse^ded o\er 
by an angehc jm^ Arabia lUso still maintains remnants of 
the olden Ae-worship t. tree at Mecca fof example ftemg 
hung with offerings of weapons,, ostrich eggs etc. In 
Palestine trees are someumes*de\ouUy festooned with rags. 
Hebrev traditon reported that Yahveh d elt m a bush 
(Deut. xxxuu tfi) In the swaying of mulberry trees Da\id 
heard the dume oracle. 

Of stone vorship relics are jet visible in and near Pales 
line. \ menhir or erect block ivas the s mplest form 
Probably the stones of Gilgal ( tolling ) i hich the book 
of Joshua regards as relig ous memonals were boulders of 
porphyry or lusalt wh ch had rolled do in into the Jordan 
valley during the Moient torrents of the rainy season The 
dolmen or stone lying across i\o others is also met with, 
and m 1 erea beyond Jordan circles of stones are yet to be 
found The cippus i as a pillar with a species of cap and 
had a phallic sign ficance ♦ Th s character may or may not 
have been attached to the pillars which fronted the temple 
of "Melkarth at Tyre, or those hich under the names of 
Jachin and Poaa, stood consp cuously before the temple at 
Jerusalem 

In a stone or piled up cairn the Sem tes were wont to see 
a meeting place bet een men and gods The anc ent 
Arabs would lead a camel to a sacred stone and after 
drink ng blood from a freshly-cut ound in the animal fall 
upon It in a p ous fury tear it to pieces and eat it rai before 
the V rtue of the blood could e\aporate Into a trench en 
circl ng the stone blood was poured as food for the gods 
who were thought to shov favour to the assembled clan by 
sharing ihe publ c meal Among the Arabs as is i ell 
knosn the meal forms a bond of ftendshp let een all 
V ho share m U and m 1 ke n anner a meal consumed at 
the holy stone was a token of un on between de ty and 
worsh ppers. " 

Sttcrijfcv — In the tribal meal at the sacred menh r or 
dolmen ve see the or g n of saendoe among the Semites 

• Illusra ons a e gi CD n Feno and Chipeis Vacient An m 
Sard nia, JucI^bt etc 
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and, in the ston^ the first altar It is important to xemarl. 
that the idea of propitiating the gods or of atoning for sin, 
was a lafe deveJopment The offerings were eatable or 
suitable for some personal use Oil -was effused upon a 
stont? as a grateful application for the hair and Ikin of the 
invisible deity I ibations of wine or water were poured out 
for the gods to dnnlc , and the priest moKtened the foot of 
the altar with the blood of the gnpe, which exhaled “a 
sweet smelling savour unto the most high King of all' 
(Ecclus 1 13) In the same spirit Jothams parable 
describes wine as “cbeenng God and man’ Bread was 
laid out before Yahveh on a sacred table and a table of 
•'shew bread was offered to Bel m the great temple at 
Babylon Practicalfj there was no distinction between a 
feast and a sacnfice The prophet Samuel is pictured as 
officiating at a sacnfiie or public meal, at which some 
thirty people were invited guests If the feast was solemn 
at the opening, it ended with an expansile gaiet>, just as the 
devotees of the sun god Adonis, after hmenting his death 
wound up with cries of gladness. The shouts uttered at a 
Sacrifice maj have been a reminiscence of days when 
lamentation was set up for (he death of the sacred victim 
The Greeks raised a prolonged “Ololuge” Uith the 
Hebrews the ivail became a jojhil Hallelujah 

Gradually the offenngs took a more formal character as 
of the first fruits of a crop and when the festivals were 
Centralised and were made part of an expensive ceremonial 
the people were called upon to pa) a tax of a tenth of ihcir 
produce Tithes were levied b> the kings of Babylonia 
and Persia Tlie priests of JVIeJkartb received tithes from 
the Phccnicians and ever) >ear the citj of Carthage sent a 
voluntary tithe to the venerated temple at T)'re It was 
tiaiural that Solomons remple, hdilt under Phcooician m 
fluence should be the occasion of a tithe-impost upon the 
Jewish people 

Cetiain animals were looked upon b) the primitive 
Semites as akin to both gods and men OU/ects of totemir 
reverence the) were free from the sacrificial knife except 
under peculiarly solemn- circumstances They w ere markol 
off as “unclean, beilig in reality, invested with sacred 
attributes which protected them from molestation Thus 
the sow was sacro-sanct to the Synans, and dedicated to 
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Astarie and AphtodUej and it appears among the “un- 
clean" beasts of th& Hebrews. A dog, according to 
Phcenician legend, tvas a companion of the ^itine Mel- 
karlh ; and a dog vras eaten at Carthage in a sacrificial 
meal. Fisl? was forbidden food to Ml Syrians, excefit at 
solemn religious sacraments. In these cases it was evi- 
dently imagined tbai the woTsbipper, when eating the sacred 
animal, was in some Avay coming into close communion 
with the god. To the sun the horse w as sacred, and was so 
regarded by some of the kmgs of Jud.ih (2 Kings xxiii. 1 1). 
The dove w.'is the hallowed bird of Astarte, and furnished 
Christianity with a visible figure of the Holy Spirit 
Domestic animals were accounted sacred in earlier ages, 
and the Phecnicians always refused to eat the flesh of the 
cow. 

Even to this day, when certain wild Arab tribesmen 
desire to conclude a solemn agreement, they «ill open their 
veins, and suck one another’s blood. In past times ail who 
took part in a league would dip their hands in the blood of 
an animai sWin at a holy place. To win the fasour of Baal 
the priests of Carmel gashed their flesh with knives. Some- 
times blood was smeared upon a sacred image. In these 
puctices the underlying idea is that of union between man 
and man, or gods and men, being established by means of 
the bond of blood. Less repuUne and less painful was the 
gift of hair which was substituted for blood. When, for 
, instance, youths were initiated into the privileges of man- 
hood a portion of their hau was presented to the denies. 
Among the Jews a Naiarite was a man or woman who 
abstained from wine, and let the ban grow long for a stated 
period, after which the sliom locks were thrown by the 
priest into a sacrificial fire. A continual hair-offering was 
afterwards , to become a distinctive mark of the tonsured 
Chrisrian monk. 

Of the blood-covenant there are clear traces tn the 
Hebrew scriptures. King Saul, alarmed at his hungry 
wamors eating with the blood, hastily erected a large 
boulder at which cattle might be slaughtered and the blood 
drained out (i Sam. xW.) « 

Moses is said to have sprinkled saorificial blood upon the 
book of the covenant and upon the assembled people ; and 
in the same way he consecrated Aaron and his sons to the 
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pncsihood. If a drop of sacred blood fell upon a pnests 
garment it must bt. crashed in the holy place of the 
tabernacle q.'- temple How the blood of )Oung lambs ^vas 
smeared upon tin- doorposts of the -Htbrens js pictur 
esquSl) told us tn the legend of thi Passover Pc should be 
also noted that the fat of sacnfices iras reckoned holj and 
was forbidden to be eaten uqder pain of. dmnelj inBicted 
death (Lev \u -*5) 

IViien in a state of extreme barbarism people would 
detour the slcin, offal, and cten bones of a sacrifice But, 
with an advance in refinement, parts of the beast were 
burnt as being pecul arlj sacred and some portions onl> 
eaten by the offerers. In the course of lime when pniate 
property developed into an institution, the worshipper came 
to look upon the sacrificed animal as a personal gifi to his 
god and would devote the whole of it to the fiames But 
this was certainly not the primitive pnnaple on v bich 
beasts were slam at stone or altar Nor was the idea of 
atonement affixed to sacnfices tn early ages The Passover 
was not an atoning ntua) but iras only tbe Hebrew fashion 
of celebrating a widespread vernal offenng, for sn the 
spring season the -^rabs held a great sacrifice, at Hiera 
polls animals were burnt alive on a pyxe , and m Cyprus, 
on April ist a sheep was sbm m honour of \starte ( \phro- 
dite) TTiis burning alive at Hienspolis points to the 
peculiar sacredness of the animals which might not be 
touched with the kn fe Even the scape-goat, upon whose 
head the sms Of the people were laid by the Jewish H gh 
Pnest was considered not as a substitute for the trans 
gressors but as a bearer of enl infection and it was there- 
fore let loose into uninhab ted land (Lev XV i) just as at 
the supposed cleansing of a leper a bird was let go into the 
open fields as 3 can er of the d scase (I.ev xiv ) ^ 

Cunous Jod cations of ibe root principle of Sem tic sacn 
fice are seen in the * horns" of tbe altar which were 
originally the actual horns of the slain animal, placed at the 
comen as a mark of the in-dwelling god, w A similar tnm 
of belief led worshippeis to show their kinship with the 
dvinty by assuming the slin of the sacrificed beast, 
Syrian youths, at theumiuat on into the status of manhood, 
were shod with slippers made from the hides of sacnfices , 
and the worshippers of the fish-^od Dagon used to clothe 
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t^cmseh-es in- fish-skins, which they regarded as a veritable 
“ robe of righteousness." 

It is probable that the incense so often assorted with 
sac/Ifice was at fissl made from the gum of sacti-rTtrees, the 
exudation being taken Jor the blood of the tree, so 
possessing a sital property. * 

Tahoo . — In Polynesia the word laboo is applied to places 
or objects specially marked* off, and with which familiar 
contact is forbidden, as a woman after childbirth, or men 
who have touched a dead body. The Jews had similar 
customs of taboo, of which the book of Leviticus yields many 
illustrations. Like all uncivilised peoples, they held men- 
struation as t.aboo, invoMng unclonness, and calling for 
ceremonial purgings (Lev. xh. 

LUenesset hetften Babylonian and Ifebnzv Religions . — 
Since the Babylonian religion ivas derived from the Acca- 
dian, and the language in which the Accadlan legends were 
east was d}ing out about 2000 r.c, it is evident that the 
mam body of the Babylonian creed was older than Judaism, 
for the date 2120 D.C. is usually assigned to Abrah.im, and 
i»$o S.C. to the Erodes. concerns our present subject, 
then, to obsene the likenesses between the religions of the 
Babylonians .and the Hebrews. 

First, as to the Chatdxan /em/>le The most ancient 
temple in Bab) Ionia was believed to be that of the Sun, at 
Sippam, about thirty miles south-west of the modern 
Bagdad. The ruins of Sipiara (a site which is now known 
as Abu Habbah) have been excaialed, and the remains of 
the temple and its ancient records brought to light. It was 
known to the Accadians as E-Dingira = House of God, 
and to the Babylonians as Bit-ilu = House of God; and 
this latter name is the equivalent of the Phosnician and 
Jewish Beth-el = House of God. From the Holy Place 
was dividSd off the Holy of Holies by doors of cedar-wood. 
In a sacred coffer were preserved the written (cuneiform) 
records of the foundation and repair of the building As in 
other Chaldceag temples, there was at Sippara an image of 
the patron-god. • * ® 

Chaldaia had a definite system of sacrifices. The earlier 


• Up to this point the pr«ent section is drawn chiert.. r 
\V. Koberlson Smiths Rehsum of the Semites,” first series. 
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offLnngs cons'isted of bread, fnii^ and flour A Sippara 
tablet mentions oxen and sheep as \iclims for the altar 
Certain portions were allotted to the pnests, the head, 
shoulders, aSid certain portions of fat being consumed , just 
as t^e Lentical codaset apart sacrificial perqujitcs to the 
sons of Aaron '{Lev mi ) Offenngs of first fruits were 
made, and tablets Ime been found which are inscnbed 
with receipts for these tnbuteS Libations were poured out 
to the gods, and bread displajed on stands before the 
altars Basins filled with water for punfication were part 
of the sacred furniture, and remind us of the Brazen Sea of 
Solomon s temple 

Solemn processions took place, when the gods were borne 
in an ark or shnne, the ark being called a “ ship,” in remi 
niscence of the maritime life of the forefathers of the 
Eabjlonians The pnests had shaven heads, and were 
vested in robes (bslencd with girdles and the king as chief 
priest, wore a breastplate in which gbltered twelve precious 
stones * 

Tlie SailafA was an Accadian institution, and was some 
times called a Da) of Kesufor the Heart , the Bab}lonian 
name was Sabatu On this day, the serenth of each week, 
the king as head of the State, obsen ed a number of taboos 
avoiding the flesh of birds and cooked fruits , refraining 
from sacnfice military duties, law making nding m a 
chanot, and from mediane.f 

The underworld of the Chald'eans was A1 Sualu = Hebrew 
Sieo/ In the Authonsed Version of the Bible Shcol was 
translated by “hell “pit, “ grave f as xn the passage. 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in helL The Chaldean 
city of the dead was girt about with seven walls, pierced bj 
seven gates , and a nver rolled around In the centre 
dwelt the goddess b m ki gal (or Davkina) she was w ife to 
Ea god of the surging deep Tliere too prd/lded the 
jackal headed god of death, Irkalla (or Nergal) The 
gloomy gates were guarded by colossal bulls In this 
‘ abode of chaos' the shades of the deadeflitted like bats 

• W Si Chait Boicawens lertore on the Chalican temple lo 
• 1 rom under the Dust of and A. II Sayce s Ilibbert Lectures 

on Batntoman religion • 

t Ch Ipcnc Edwards ” Witness of Assj-na," chap, ix , * records 

of the Pa_i," Tol lu 
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among the dusky vaults. It nas to this nether region that 
a famous legend describes the lady Ishtar as descending; 
and as she passed from gate to gate the fair goddess of 
love was stripped of crown and jewels and robea; dnd, after 
being smiueji witfi disease by the bajeful queen of Sheol, 
she was saved through tlib intervention of the gods, "^rhe 
Hebrew Sheol had its gates of death, its terrors of snares, 
and entrapping c<irds, and threatening flood (2 Sarn. xxii. 
5, 6 : Ps. ix. 13, etc.), and appalling studow (Job x. si, 22)- 
In the sublime curse which Isaiah (xiv.) utters upon the 
tyrant of Babylon he exnltingly depicts him as falling into 
the dread chambers of the dead, who start up front their 
couches or out of their , niches to look upon the ghost of 
Babylon’s king. A yet more detailed vision of Sheol is 
given by Ezekiel (xxxii.), who shows us the kings and armies 
of Egypt and Assyria and Edom, and other foes of the 
Hebrews, lying in vast heaps in the subterrane-m abyss.* 

Chaldajan literature abounds in references to the number 
seven— the Sabbath, the seven spirits of destruction, the 
seven-headed serpent, the seven lights of the earth (sun, 
caoon, litaxs. Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn), etc. 
The Bible follows in the wake’8f Chaldsan thought, and 
repeatedly gives a serious significance to this number, as in 
seven-day festiv.als— the Passover; Jacob bowing seven 
times before Esau ; seven sprinklings with sacrificial blood ; 
wisdom’s palace built on seven pillars; seven children 
divinely promised to the childless woman ; and the number 
seven completely dominates the Book of Revelation. The 
veneration for the number would appear to have a triple 
basis — the series of planets just enumerated, whicli included 
all the travelling celestial lights then known ; the division 
of the lunar month into four equal parts, and a like div ision 
connected with the recurrence of menstrutition. The Kab- 
balists used- to sav, “God loves the number seven under 
the whole heaven ’’t 

The Chaldasan belief, that a supreme and mystical name 
which ruled the universe was known only to the god Ea, 

• St. Chad Boscawen's “Sheol and oihft Essays;’’ C Edwards’ 
•'Witness of Assyria,” chap, iiu 

t See an interesting ariicle on ** Sacred Seven ” in T. M. Wheeler’s 
“Tjihle Studies.” •' 
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put to the sword (as he relates on the "Moabite Stone") 
7,000 citizens of Nebo. So, too, the Yahveh of the Hebre^rs 
expecteda tribute of human blood when a town wasc:<iptured ; 
he was angrj* when Saul spared Agag, the Amalekite ; he 
received as ja gift the shin daughter of Jephthah ; ethe 
seven sons of Saul were 'put to death by hanging "before 
Yahveh ” (2 Sam. xxi. 9) ; and the heads of the worshippers 
of Baal-Peor were expo^ id the sun before Yahveh by 
divine order (Num. xxv. 4). Side by side w«h Baal was 
adored the moon-goddess and love goddess Astarte (Ash- 
toreth, Taanith), who was related with the older belief 
in Ishtar. To her, the Queen of Heaven, Israelite women 
burnt incense and kneaded cakes, as Jeremiah wrathfully 
reminds us (xllv.). Her temples were frequented by women 
who, under her patronage, sold theif honour; and these 
practices appear among the Hcbrevtr, as in the case of 
those who performed the rites of BaaM’eor. Another 
Hebrew adoption from their Canaanite ncigiibours look 
long to banish. This was the adoration of the phallic 
“grove" (Ashera) or pole; and It was such a pole that 
’ King Ata indignantly dragged out of Vahvoh's liouse.* 
Tax laxet than. Asa's Unve the prophet, Etekiel was moved to 
anger at the sight of Jewish women weeping for Tammuz, 
the dead sun-god (viit. 14). 

4 - The Patriarchs.— Omitting for the present the subjects 
of the Cre-alion, Paradise, and the Deluge, it will be con- 
venient here to glance at the accounts given in the book of 
Genesis of the ancestors of the human race in general, and 
of the Hebrews in particular. 'Mule none of the patri- 
archs, from Adam to Joseph, can lie regarded as historical 
person.iges, the narratives in which their names are em- 
bedded are wortliy of study 

Of the Iiab>loni.an names of the months, which were 
adopted by the later Jews, the third (May-June) was Sivan, 
which, to the old Akk.idians, was known as the “brick- 
making month." It was at this season that the Tigris and 
Euphrates began 10 abate their flood, and leave on their 

• C. (i. Monlcfifire's **tllb1>erl Lectum cn Hebrew Relimon,” 
I,ecu n. ; WTiceler's •' tlible Stmlief,** rfujitet on “ Thillic VVonhip 

among the Jews." 
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banks a deposit of mud $uitable for budding purposes 
Now, for the same epoch of the jear the Chalda:an zodiacal 
sign vrac that of the Twins Thus, m curious juxtaposition, 
we find the Twins calendared with the ^luilding of houses 
ant cities Creek legend told pf two brothers who built 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and how one of them cut 
off the other's head Roman tradition made Tarquin find, 
among the foundations of Rome, the stfll bleeding head of 
a man who had long ago been slam by his brother, and 
still more familiar is the stor) of the building of the citj by 
Romulus and Remus, and the fratnade of Remus These 
and similar wide spread fables seem related to the history 
of Cain and Abel , Cam, the murderer of his brother, being 
the first builder of a cit} (Gen iv 17) 

Singular results ate revealed by a close reading of the 
genealogies in Genesis iv and \ In chapter iv we have a 
description of Cam and his postentj The Caintte gene- 
alog) thusruns — 1 Adam, 5 Cam, 3 Enoch, 4 Irad, 

S Wehujael, <5 ^^ethosael, 7 I^mech, 8, p, and 20 
Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal Cam, who are fathers of races In 
chapter v the record begins again with ^dam, and proceeds 
with a cunous likeness to, and jet vanaiion from, the first 
catalogue \S ill the reader take the trouble to compare the 
names? i Adam, 2 Seth, 3 Enos, 4 Caman, 5 
Mahaleel , 6 Jared , 7 Enoch , 8 Methuselah , 9 
Laraech , lo Noah, whose sons Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
are fathers of nces 1 his list gives us the descent of the 
children of Seth, or the SitAtfes Tlien observe the con 
trast m the catalogues The first tells of Cam's jealousy, 
his murderous blow, his accursed vagabondage, of the first 
citj being built, of Jaba), the tented herdsman , of Jubal, 
the melodious harpist, of Tubal Cam, the blower of the 
smith s bellows , and of Lame^h’s bloodj sword and song of 
tnumph ITie second with the exception of a'pemark as to 
Enochs being ‘ taken' by God, is a dry enumeration of 
names and ages The one is liveij and mythic, the other 
commonplace , and, as we shall see late^ on, they emanate 
from different wnlers In effect, the Cainitc catalogue is an 
earlier version of the events of human antiquity The 
Sethitc list is later, more matter of fact, and purged from 
mythical narrative It will lie perceived, too, that the lists 
are grouped in tens. And when we Icam that the ancient 
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Persians belies ed that they had had ten primeval kings the 
Chinese ten divine emperors that the Germans had a 
tnd tion of oden s ten ancestors the Arabs of ;en kings 
in their historical ongm and the Egyptians 'of the ten 
dinnities go\ernec^ the early feunaatj race \\e«are 
prompted to asC why this number should reappear with 
such strange regularity ^\hen «c remember we have ten 
fingers, and that fo ancestral man as to the modern savage 
the number of the fingers stands for any large and indefinite 
total we begin to see some 1 ght on these myth cal genea 
logics And yet more light breaks when we turn to the 
Child-ean legends of the t velve signs of the zodiac The 
passage of the sun through the twelve s gns is thrown into 
cQtnantic form m the story of Gilgam sh (Izdubar) v ho so 
far as can be gathered from the fragmentary cuneiform 
tablets passes through t velve scenes of adventure No v 
the first month of the Chald-ean year was associated >\ith 
iho myth of the creation of the world The second was 
connected with the creation of man by the god Ea and at 
this point ' e may introduce \dim the first name in our 
Isi of Sethites Ihe th rd or brick making month was 
s gnal r,ed by the fiiendsh p struck op by the hero Gilgamish 
and the wonder working La bani and this pair of heroes is 
matched by the brothers Can and Abel Following, tht 
zodiacal s gns and the patriarchs of Genesis n the order thus 
commenced we find the e ghlh month wh ch was dedicated 
to the sun god Marduk (Merodach) co nciding with Enoch 
V ho 1 ved 365 years (a suggestive number) Marduk was to 
the Babylonians an enibod nient of mercy and justice and 
Enoch was taken up because m punty in 1 fe he walked 
vithGod \\ e [wss to the next month the n nth setapart 
to the sign of the Archer tnd we are confronted with the fact 
tbit the next name in our llebrcv list Methuselah denotes 
an archet,** Take tl e eleventh month the s gn of which is 
the Mattr bearer , here \t, encounter in the great myth of 
Gilgamish the story of the Deluge and the corresponding 
Hebre palnarcti is Noah the hero of the Flood Are 
these resemblances purely accidental ? Do they not suggest 
a Chald'ean and my thical source for the supposed patriarchs 
of the. book of Genesis ?* * 

•• F Lvaotnvitiit lMQnpn«« de IIIisiq tt tkapitmT r andn. 
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If wc consider closely the biographies of the line of 
nalnarchs from Abraham to Joseph, i\e obsene a pecto 
plan and theo”) of histor> underlying the narratne I he 
Mrsonages'are all brought on the stage* as progenitors of 
tribes, Josepli, of the tribes of Xphmim an* Afanasseh , 
Jacobs twelve sons (including Joseph), of the twelve clans 
of Israel, Jacob is the patriarch vvho^rst assumed the 
name of Israel, his brolBer Esau gives birth to the 
tdomites , X-ol is the forefather of ^mmon and Moab , 
and Abraham is the fountain head of all these kindred 
peoples The less important tnbes are traced back to 
Jacob’s concubines, the prouder clans deriTC their lineage 
from Jacobs honourable wives, Leah and Rachel As a 
matter of fact, nations cannot trace thar pedigree with such 
simplicity, for they grow up by a process of intermingling 
with conquenng or conquered or neighbouring peoples. 
Besides this, the Biblical dates would seem to allow no 
more than ^oo or 600 years between Abraham and the 
Exodus (Gen •<> 13-16), dunngwhich penod the Israelites, 
Edomites, \mmonites, ^^oaDItes, and Ishmaelites had 
developed into full formed and distinct nations fo this 
incredibility we may, of course, add that of the presence m 
Genesis of a supernatural element such as is displayed m 
the early history of VI races* 

There IS however, nothing unreasonable in the supposi 
tion that (say about si-o B.C., the dale usually assigned) a 
small band of Semites, vnth their camels, cattle, and sheep 
may have left the lowlands of “Ur of the Chaldees” (the 
modem Jlugheir) and made their way across the Syrian 
desert to Harran (or Khirran) At Ur stood a great temple 
to the moon-god Sin , and it is possible that these Semitic 
emigrants may havt. carried with them to the west many of 
the old Akkadian beliefs and ^nodes of worshm Harran 
also lying in a plea«int vallvy near the Eupirates, was 
sacred ,0 the moon god From Hafran Abraham and Lot 
are said to have journeyed into the alrtidy well settled 
land of Canaan Mtempls have been made to connect the 
kings against whom Abraham fought «ifii certain names m 
Babylonian mscriptipns, but with no satisfactory result 
\nwh, of Dlasar, if thought to refer to In \ku, king of 

• A. Knenen » ** I etigion of hrael," chaptet il 
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l^rsa\, and Kedorhotner «]lh an Ehmite ro}al house 
\sh\ch assumed the tule of Kudur * but Tidal King of 
nations and Atnraphel Ku^ of Shinar> 4tifl rest in 
unidentified obscunty t 

Among sfriUng veslig® of old time manrfers in the story 
of Abraham may be noted the oath taVen bj the seri’ant 
before departing l* seek a tiifefor Isaac In token of fidelity 
the man lays his hand upon Abrahams phallus Schrader 
points out as a sidelight on the ceremony that clay phalli 
have been discovered in the rums of Ur of the Chaldees J , 

It has been argued with much ingenuity by the German 
author Goldziher though tvuhout special reference to the 
Chald'ean myths just mentioned that the Genesis bio 
graphics are Hebrew vers ons of the universal sun myth 
Accord ng to his tnterpretat on the quarrel between Cam 
and Abel is a figurative rendering of the contest between 
day and n ght Abel being the n chi sky and Cam the 
blazing sun who oQcrs sacrifice by fire and is condemned 
to wander across tlie heavens A1 raham is the w despread 
firmament in which the laughing sun sinks lo CMinclion 
and hence the myth of the almost completed sacrifce of 
Isaac ( laughter ) Ihe stealthy Jacob (n ght) supplants 
his red and havry brother Esau (the many rayed sun) 
Kachel the weeping mother of iradiuon gives birth to 
Joseph the ram cloud vibove bo is the rambov 
(Gen xl X 24) and who imparts feriil ty to the fam shed 
earth \\\ ih s system of solar rovthology v U probably 
strike the reader as farfetched and inadequate Mhile 
there IS no doubt that the sun legend his left its mark on 
Hcbre \ 1 teraturc the traces are too vague to admit of such 
detailed evpos tion One good th ng however can be said 
for Goldziher s theory it invenu a decent solui on for 
the story rfyf lot and lis tlaughters lot representing the 
n gilt sky and his daughters the roscat* glov of morning 
and evening blend ng with the Iwil ght ^ 


• E. Sd railei s Cwne fonn Inssv pi ons awl ihe Old Tesiameni 
un ler Ocncs 

t Ot 1! c d IHcul es of the ques on itie four L ngs sec the 
\\ (ness nf Assy r 1 chajlcr • 

t tor I hall c ol>Hr aoces anong Ibc Jews see Wheelers E ble 
niud cs. 

SColdihets tlylhology among the nebrew-s. 
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The term “Hebrew" is first attached to Abraham in 
Gen XIV 13 The name (Ibnm^pcoplc bcjond) was pro- 
babh applied bj the Canaanites to the w^denng folk who 
pasUircd their herds on the eastern side of the ijrer Jordan 
In this sense the Hebrews should include the Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites.* “ Israel ” ( = El s wamor— that 
IS Gotl s wamor) may have licen the namt of a tnbe which 
once inhabited the l^st Jordan country, since it was here 
that their ancestor was said to have received the title The 
children of Israel were known as the “ Beni Israel ’ 

On the walls of the temple of Karnak are recorded the 

conquests ofTholhmesIIl .king ofEg)pt (about idoo B.a), 
m the region of Palestine, and among a list of 119 names 
occur those of Jacob-cl and Joseph el t Places or clans 
mav be intended, but except for these references no 
allusion to the names of Jacob and Joseph are met with in 


the Ecvptian inscriptions. 

It js natural to chensh doubts as to the realit> of Joseph 
when we find lint the library of Rame<es JI , who ruled 
Egypt about 13^0 contained a manusenpt “ Pale of 
the Tv'O Brothers’ (now in the Bnnsh Museum), which 
vnelds a «mking parallel with a leading episode in the 
lecend of Joseph The elder brother, Anpu was a well t> 
do married farmer , the younger, Bala, dev oted himself, vnth 
the most unalloyed afiection, to his brother’s service lend 
me the cattle, and rising at daybreak to call the bbourers 
to the field Shrewd and gifted withal, Bata knew the 
Lincuace of kmc, and, when his cattle told him where the 
best pasture by , he led them thither and they became sleek 
and CTcatly multiplied in number \khen, one day, Bata 
was sent by his brother to fetch seed from ihS house, he 
found his sister in bw sitting alone at her toilet. After a 
short conversation about the se^d, Anpu’s wife opproached 
him with a smiling “ Come and alluring promises of 
beautiful garments “The vouth became bke a panther 
•with furv ” and repulsed her with the fuming rebuke 
.1 -irgnly I have looked upon thee in the Jight of a mother 
and thy husband m that of a fether to me. Wiat great 


* P eisJci ‘ Gevrhiclte^s'rkeslsnel " pJrti book 11 
+ Artfde br W b C'o't »“ ‘he ‘Revue L,j>plolP£iqEc, 18S4 
ndSayee in • Tecor Is of the Past newsene* vol v 
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abomimtion is this which thou hast mentioned to me! 
When he had fled with h s load of grain over his shoulder 
she set her wits evilly to work to plot his ruin ^\iipu came 
home and found ‘his wife lying prostrate and dishevelled 
After heariri^ her sob foilh the lying ‘story of his broflier s 
dishonour he went to thestable and daggermhand waited 
for Batas return avith the low yig herd The faithful cattle 
warned their young master and he escaped dest ned to 
pass through further adventures which we need not here 
recount* 


5 —Moses the Exodus Origin of Yahveh Worship — 
Iheie IS noth ng irrational in the conjecture that about 
1250 Bc + a number of Hebrew clans shifted their tents 
and flocks from the borders of Egypt and travelled by slow^ 
stages to vards the land of Canaan Nor need we refuse to 
admit that a leader gfted with relgious genius may have 
ass stud the nv nd of the yoving Israelite nation to break 
with some of their traditions and co ice itrate the r highest 
veneration upon the worship of ^ahieh But th s is a 
d fferent thing from accept ng the Biblical b ographjr of 
iMoses and the legend of the oppressio 1 the ten plagues 
the passage of the Red Sea and the tn taculous incidents 
of the wilderness journey 

The story of the birth of Moses the h d ng of the infant 
and his subsequent elevation to the ch efta nship of his 
I eople was but a Hebrew rendering of the remoter legend 
of the Chaldean king Sargon Ihe myth of Sargon of 
Accad (3750 13 c ) IS preserved in the cuneiform inscriptions 
and may be thus summarised Sargon s mother vas a 
princess his father a man unkno n hen he was born in 
a city on the banks of the Euphrates the mother placed her 
chid in 5, retd basket which was waterproofed with bilu 
men and commuted it to the stream 'Vkki a humble 
watercarrier saw the floating basket, earned the infant 
home, and reared the boy as h s o vn and taught him the 
arc of gardenih^, hrom tht. position in some mode 


• The complc e Iransla 
I ecor Is nf the Pvsi 
W Incss f \!S)riv” 
f This late is named n 
\nci ni Hebrew 1 elig on 


in s R ■« IVof'^sor le Page Penouf m 
vol 1 tifst scr 5s. See also chaplet v of 

C & Monteforcs H bben Lectures on the 

chap er 1 ' 
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unexplained in the legend, Saigon rose lo the throne itself, 
and conducted campaigns against the mountain races, his 
warriors rd^ng in brazen chanots Uith this tradition wc 
art naturall) led to compart that of Ronlulus, the founder 
of RCjme whostt niollfcr was a kings daughter atid who was 
exposed in a boat on the 'Hbcr found b> i herdsman 
nurtured by the herdsmans wife Acca* and csentuall) 
rtached the chieftainship of the countr} flie infant god 
Dionj'sus was laid in an ark and cast into the sea and of 
Cyrus of Icrsia it was told that though the son of a 
princess, he was brought up 1> a herdsman, afterwards 
becom ng king of Persia* There is no reason wh> we 
should treat the career of Moses as historical except that 
he mav 1 a\e hid i share in mould ng a new doctnne of 
Vahieli and in formubling some kind of moral code He 
IS said to haie h\ed fort) )cars as a shepherd on the skirts 
of "Mount Sinai where he dwelt with a kcnite priest 
Jethro also called a Mid amic It has been supposed that 
from the Kenues Moses maj 1 are demed his conceptions 
of their tnbal eOd, kahieh or that loth the Israelites and 
kenites lumg in close neighbourhood struck out the frst 
rude ideas of this deit} of the mountains Certain!) it is 
worth) of remark that centuries afterwards the Rechabiles 
or Xcniieswcre distinguished for their fidel ly to the senice 
ofkalneh and joined with zealous king Jehu m spilling 
the blood of ll e prophets of Baal Ea en before the Evodus 

Moses IS said to hate looked upon Horeh, or Sinai as the 
mountain of the Elohim — tr God From its precipitous 
heights \ah>tdi flung hts purple lightning and from its 
summit he rmealed his law , and the legtnd may be rel able 
so far as it po nts to th s region as the ong nal home of the 
worship of kah\eh bj Hebrew and kenile shepherds In 
the ancient song of Heborab and Barak (about iioo ilc ) 
kahteh is described as salljug from the land of Edon 
and coinulsing the rocks of Sina Here too the prophet 
hhjah fled in despair to seek consolation from the moun 
lam-god „ 

The name of the deit) written in pnmmvc Hebrew was 

• Sajee s H bbert Inures on Snlijrlmun Religion leei L 

ReeonU of the Fas ” vol ^ <it»l set es. An nimdnctory note to 
ihcU icr translat ongtves Sa gonsda eas t5c»or iSooi) c taa sob^ 
equeni rescsuch has show n this to be loeurtect. 
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composed of the holj tetragramniaton or four letters 
usuallj given as JH\ H, the true connecting vowels being 
unknown St ^lome gves the names as Ipho The 
common rendering IS Jehovah From the mode in which 
Jt 15 written* b> Assjnan scnbes when it forms pan? of 
a king s name (Jehu being represented as \ ahu-a Hezekiah 
asHaziqajahu etf) jt is conjiectared that the olden pro- 
nunciation was %ahuh It IS curious that the form lao 
was thought by the Greeks to be of Assyrian origin The 
meaning is doubtful \ahvth may signify the bhallerer 
or more innocently He that is or I am From the 
book of F\odus It would appear as if the name were first 
made known to Moses in the desert \et the Genesis 
narratives speak of ancestral men as call ng on the name 
of \ahveh building altars to \ahvth keep ng \ahvehs 
way and the like. 

Ihe kahveh i horn kfoses may have taught the Hebrevs 
to V encratc v as but a chieftain among the gods Other 
gods were recognised Jhe worship of kobieh was not a 
monotheism— I # belief in one only god but a monolatry 
—re, adoration of one deity aboica/l others 

Mith his primitive theology Moses may have joined 
certain ethical doctrines \fier ages ascribed to him the 
TenMords or Decalogue Someth ng of his temper and 
an of government nay lie reOected m the Book of the 
Covenant (Exodus chapters xm x\m) the code v hich 
regulates domestic slavery exacts eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth dooms witcl cs to death and with as mple generosity 
forbids the ill treatment of oq ban orwido and will not 
permit the retention afi-r sun-do vn of a poor mans 
raiment m pledge. Such Torah or leach ng he delivered 
through the mouthpiece of a pr vst or praci calJj enforced 
as he sat a^,l is (ent-door judging bet een the rude clans 
men \ ho appealed to i «m and to kahveh * 

Of the 1 xodus It would be useless to speak in detail 
Much of the stoo is pure m racle none of it is clearly 
corroborated by tv njence from l-gy^tian monuments M 
Navillchas carried on excavations m easiem Egyji and 

• Si^rlc s GcseJi chlc " i«irl i lioot* s vli.; W t>c« of 
Vswis chapter ix. V| niefoec* It bben I.cc*urcs, I Kenan* 

Ilutcr}' of ihe T eci le of Itrart »«Jume e ai icicby C. rtcpmnne 
Jn Ke*Lc IcHt lo « Jes Kd 
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lighted on the ruins of a tmcL built town, which he calls the 
“Store city of I'llhom * erected bj the Israelites, and ht, 
claims lb iia%e traced the march of tfit Hebrews past 
Mi"doI to a spot l^eiwetn Lake limsah and the Bitter 
Ijkes where i shallow arm of the sea formefly e'ctended 
and where, pursued by the niinbbng chariots of Pharaoh, 
the fugitives waded across to the opposite shore These 
researches, however, do not lake us far and do not remove 
the difficulties which give an unlmtoric air to the Biblical 
account 

1 eqilcxmg also is the question as to how much the new 
born Hebrew religion was influenced by tliat of Eg>pt 
Not much say some and the> point to the striking fact 
that whereas the Egyptian faith was based on the doctrine 
of the souls immortalu) no such belief existed among the 
Hebrews, who are alleged to have resided in the Nile 
valky for a long penod A vast deal affirms Mr Gerald 
Masse} on the other hand andhenccumulatesahugemass 
of supposed simihrities between the two religions. Thus 
he finds an Eg)ptian word Saba ~ consolation or rest, 
pointing to the Hebrew Mbbatli In Moses and Joshua 
he sees reproduced two boo gods of Eg>’pt The Elohim 
(Cod or gods) of Genesis he regard* as a Jewish form of 
the seven spirits of the stan of the Great Bear which Egjpt 
venerated The legends of the Uilderness are borrowed 
he contends from suggestions m the Egyptun Book of the 
Dead for example a passage in which the travailing soul 
IS made to invoke the Serpent of the Sun with bead of 
smoke IS fwheved to lead up to the myth of the fier> 
vipers which fatall) bit the ch Idren of Israel Me pause 
dubiously before such comparisons They appear too 
laboured and too remote 

But there v ere undoubted likenesses between Egypt an 
and Hebrew ritual though bow the likenesses came about 
It would be hard to e.vpbin Specially deserving remark 
was the shrtnc wh ch figured frequent!} m Egyptian cere 
monial and which sheltered the imagej^of the god* It 
took the form of a canopy or of a boat which was earned 
by means of staves on the shoulders of the pnests In 
some sacred boats were placed winged figures partially 
concealed by a veil from the vulgar gaze The whole 
apparatus reminds us of th© Hebrew ark with its winged 
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cherubim. Kings and priests were with oil. /k- 

cente was throwi^into bronze censers, and consumed in 
honour of the deijtes. As to there 5 certain 

resemblance in the customs of the tv^o peoples ; but jhe 
parallel is not closely detailed. The Eg)ptians slew red 
oxen, but not heifers ; while the Jews sacrificed red heifere. 
By the Egyptians b!o^ was poured o\er the altar ; by the 
Jews, around it. Both nations offered birds. Of rural 
produce the Jews gave flour, win^ and oil; the Egyptians 
added milk, honey, ointment, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
The adoration paid to the golden calf may have been 
imitated from the worship of Mnevis, the sacred ox of 
Heliopolis, or the calves of Haihor. Renan deems it as 
certain that the Levites were, m the first instance, men of 
Egyptian origin, e.ich being attached to a special family, 
and, in return for his maintenance, carrying on the rites of 
domestic worship; and he gives the meaning of levi as an 
adherent, an adjunct to the tribe, an alien. In any case, 
the Levites performed only the grosser functions of the 
popular religion, such as divination, and were not moral 
teachers. The oncular machinery was the Urim and Thum* 
Mint, whidi may have been dice thrown on a draught or 
backgammon board (Egyptian judges wore such boards 
suspended from the neck and relieved w-ith precious stones), 
or they may refer to the winged globe which is so often 
met with in Egyptian art. To this globe, or disc, were 
fastened two uraii, or figures of asps, and, by a hidden 
spring, the priest could move the one or the other to 
indicate Yes or No in answer to inquirers of the divine 
omcle Such a contrivance may have been affixed to the 
breast-plates of Jewish priests. The subject, however, is one 
of great obscurity ; and we shall recur to it presently in 
another cosnection.* * 

The unleavened bread of the Hebrew passover (Mazzoth) 
resembles the unleavened cakes (Mest) which the Egyptians 
offered to the go^ Osiris at the beginning of each year.t 


.* Massey's “Book of the EeginDjogsy volume u; Renan’s 
“ Hisloiy of the I’eople of Israel," book ■, chapter w ; book u., 
chapier vi.j Wilkinson's “Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
^SypUans,” chapter xv. 

-f “ Bible Folk-lore, ’’ chapier iv? 
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mind Ihc West-JonJan land nas already fairly well popu- 
lated by mtclHgent and cmlised rac« we are compelled to 
diibclle^e tlie Hebrew accounts of a trium(tliantcntfy under 
Jo'hua, a seven years' war, and a partition c? I’alcstine 
among the t>c1\e lriU“s. Thcdccds of Josliuanrc products 
of a Lite tradition. He is, for instaneu, represented as 
cnslating the Giboonites, and ^u'^ing them xvood-hewers 
and rvalcr-c3rraTs‘(jovhoa iv.),Mlicrca.s in another narrative 
(j Samuel xxi.) tse find iJiem sufticiemly independent to be 
treatcil by IXirid with rcs(KCl ; for, after consultation with 
them, he h-inds oror to them the sesen sons of Saul as an 
atonement for the iU-liuatmcnt they !rad suffcird from tliat 
Icing. How gradual ami bow hesitating the actual 
process of settlement may lie conjectured from the first 
chapter of Judges, where we pctcciw the Israelites continu- 
ally Ixting clnxkal by the Oinaanites. Sometimes, as In 
the case of the children of IXni, the newcomers had to 
conlent themschci with occupying the wooded hills, the 
sallcys lining held by Aniorites who rtf^o!uteIy shut out the 
Hebrew imnugtarrls (Judges ». 34). Nor did Canaanitu 
modw ol TcVtgiorr )ieirt any mote fcadriy than the Canaaniies 
thcmschtfs. 'Hie llcni-hrael, while tending towards a con- 
viction lh.it Yahveh was abotc all other deities, largely 
followed the forms of worship practiscti by their neighbours ♦ 

In their nomad condition each tnhe, following the lead 
of its chieftain, couM Wke up their tents and escape from a 
threatened aluck; and imcrtnli.nl union was not desired 
and not needed. Put irow the Hebrew peasants dwelt in 
villages and towns, were more exposed to assault, and felt 
the necessity for drawing logcihcr. In this way the clans 
of Issachar, Naphtnii, Zebulon, and Manasseh joined their 
farces, and. at the call of the prophetess Deborah, flung 
ihemseUc^ agVmst .the chariots of Siseca. The song of 
Defiorah and ilarak (proliatil) the oldest fragment of Hebrew 
?criplure)t raises a jubilant shout of xictory, and praises 
the tre.ichcrous Kcnilc woman who smilingly gave food and 
shelter to the lierien chief, and hammered a spike through 
his temples as ht slept. Ttfc glory is given to Yahveh. 
'Hie lord of Sinai lias fought for hi^ people, and is angry 

• Sdcic's “Gcsch}cMe,”psirt I., I«r4, H 

t Slade, part L, liock le ; tfoniefiorc's liibbcrt Lectu c«, chap. i. 
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ith those tnbes who did not come to his and their kinsmen s 
JieJp (Judges \ -3) 

How unsettled was the condition of Israel I oth politically 
and spmttally, is seen in the storj o{ Jerubbaal Wild 
hofdes from the southern desert had swarmed^nto the serj 
centre of the land Hie Israelites cowered among the 
hollows and ravines of the hill country It was then that 
Jerubbaal a young fanner *of Manasseh was excited b) a 
vision of "Vahveh under the form of his Maleak Or angek 
Uelievnng that to false religion were traceable all tlie evils 
winch Israel suffered from Jerubbaal flung dowm the altar 
of Baal and the phallic Ashera which flanked it. WTien in 
ibc name of \ahveh, he attacked the invaders and hunted 
them back to their deserts the fame of the god of Sinai was 
spread abroad \ et Gideon s (Jerubbaal s) worsh p of \ ahveh 
was a lerj'difierent thing from the religion of Isaiah To the 
multitude it appealed chef!) through the gleaming image 
of gold w h ch Gideon set up a> an oracle.* And this gross 
ness of religious conception is tembly entJenr in the ep >ode 
of Jephthah \mong the hills of Gilead east of Jordan 
he had been chief of a band of outbws To bim the 
Israelites of Gilead prated for protection against the Vmmon 
ites Filled with the «pint of \ahveh and vowing to sacri 
flee the creature that greeted his return Jephthah sallied 
out and put the enemy to fight And for minv vears 
the damsels of Israel sang dirges in memor> of the maiden 
whose blood purchased the favour of \ah\eh for an 
oppressed people 

llie last chapters of the book of Judges recount scenes in 
the history of the Ilanites a spmted little tnbe vhich for 
a long time fought for existence against us Phil st ne neigh 
hours but was at length compelled to emigrate north \ards. 
Out of the traditions of Din te bem sm sprang the figure 
of Samson whose very name (flttle sun) marks*<\im a ^lar 
dem -god Among the Ihinite towns was Beth Shemesh 
{orBethsemes — that is tbedwelhngplacc of thesun) nbere^ 
perhaps, sun worship was carved on L^ke the hero Gil 
garnish of i:\ssynan legend and Herakles of Greek rojtho- 


* The BTile calls u an 
have been appl e<l bo h to an 


cijliod“ an obscure term which may 
image and to the armless coat Wora by 
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toV<n of \aln6.hs prc^cnct. When the need fo’ a kinp 
made iticlf fell, «?3muJ encourased the popular demand, 
and poured the 0 I of eomecration on the head of sialw-art 
Kaiil re 1^ some confusion in the jccount of the nse 
of, Hebrevr rajaltj It looU as if some, later writer, 
oniKHwl to the poacrnnunt of Israel bj lin^S ind dis 
pleased with the readiness of Samt-cl m fall ng in with the 
new order of ihinj^s Im made tht iri“, het ob eel to the 
pconleswishesand foretell iiaplaoma Jinnuage theeaalsof 
tin ship (t ''am ain) It is noteworthy that Sauls sons 
were named after aannua j,ods— Mclchidiua after Moloch, 
Jonathan after \aha«.h IshUaal after Ibal Hts rccourseto 
Urim and rhumtnim and to ih*- witchs arts his consul 
sions m the presence of the "prophets” his horror at tin, 
iieoplc eating flesh not )tt depleted of the blood are 
suOicicnl to indoate tie los condition of hts religious 
ideas , and Isncl resembled its king The <j rit of the age 
i» also hodn'il forth m the force and esuitant *>0113 of 
llclwnh which is supposed to hasc been non first com 

miticd to writiOp . 

Saulwaa folloiTd U) tt»c romantic fgure of Dand rair 
skinned, skilful with liarp or sling attractive in manner, 
ei>il) gaming the admiration of 1 km^s son a peasant 
ffomi i { \higai1) a crowd of outlaws or the populace who 
eathcrL*d round the home<oming warriors this Ilethlehemiie 
niade his wij to the throne by both suasion and force He 
was a fnend to priests anti prophets, consulting their 
divinations with the ephod listen ng to their counsel and 
rebukes and elevating to the hiH of Zion the ark which ' as 
to prove so fruitful a source of wealth and honour to the 
pncsthoovl nioodlhirslj in his wnrs (he put his enemies 
underlie saw) and revengeful even on his djin^ bed he 
was jet capable of a certain chnalrj in sparing Sauls life, 
and of wild and stirring po^rj which he expressed m 
cleges on the deaths of Saul Jonathan and ^bner To 
this truculent wamor poet tradition aftervirds ascnlied the 
composition of man) of the Psalms , butano solid ev idence 
that he wrote them is forthcoming ‘niat Davids lojailt) 
lo ^ ahveh was imperfect is shown by one of his sons being 
named Eliadi or Baaliada (i Chron xiv 7) and b> the 
presence in his house of barbaric teraphim one of which 
Michal usrf to simulate her sick husband 
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So!onion thrvw ojjcn a wider boriioii to ihc ITcbrc^rs. 
He nurfied an KpyptJan |irincc»«; traded with remote 
couniriei in such unfamnUr produce as scented sandal- 
wood, i>OT>-, tTtonVe)-s, peacoeVs; imeresied nimseif in 
hoTse-titvedw}; ? and, with the aid of l^Tian attisis, crcAed 
richl> adorned huildit\;rs Icrusak-nt. In such jwaceful 
pursuits he cvluhitcd a shrewdness and sense which 
IKxtcritj magnifitHl into or-tcullr wisdoot .and a terse pro- 
vcrljial philosopiiv. 'Hitr .stor^-of Ids bpa*. jn old agtv to 
Ihc worship of Cliemosh, Astarte, and .Moloch makes us 
suti>cct that his coiistrt>ction of .t temple as the al>nde of 
Vnhvih was more n iwlilical .action than the expression of 
l>crsonal dcfolion to the lord of Sinai. It was singular that 
this sancluars*, raised for YahtiVs glorj-, sitoujd ha»e heen 
so often iised l>y later wenmehs for the worship of other 
Rods. The tcntple w-ss not wnltkc lire sacred hutldmgs of 
ligjpt, hut was more especially modelled on the Hcthcls 
of Plianicia. After demolition the prophet Kaekiel 
Idealised his youthful memories of its .architecture, and 
drew with minute detail a picture of ii> restoration. On a 
sejuare plateau he shows us a quadrangle, surrounded hy 
lines of fht-roofed dwellings for attendants In the centre 
of this area lies .a group of strocturo which make up Ihe 
temple itself, the most conspicuous feature of which »s a lofty 
tower surmounted by a doulilc turret. The entrance gale 
is approached by steps, and flanked by the isolated bronre 
columns, Jachin and Hoax. Tl>c .area in front of the tower 
encloses the great altar, the bniren .sea. etc Itehind the 
tower stands the Holy of Holies dosed to the profane 
gaze.* Of the decorated sroodwork jn cypress and olne 
and cedar, of the curtains looped by golden cords, of the 
inner gilded chn»el, wheiit great bull headed cherubs spread 
thetr wings over the ark, wciVJsi be content with fortnirtg 
only a sagut.**mental outline. Jewish and Christian fancy 
lias enlarged the temple to a magnificence of dimensions 
which it was far from possessing Its length w.is 90 ft., 
breadth 30 ft., bcigkt 45 ft-t 

• A Rfaplile teprc«emalion of tieUd'a eeniu'e. and nnnj oiliet fine 
illiuiratKm* (xime drawn frmn acmnl rtinmcian remains), are given in 
an clab-ifate chapter on ihe lewpte in IVrrol .111 J C 5 ii|>_lec’s “Ancient 
Art in Si^init, jmiea," etc » '*>1 1 . 

+ “ Willies* of Aa'yrb," chaf^sr « 
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W hile the cuild of priests wtn. incrcaung in numbers and 
.mportance, tbe U> element vas not jtt c«ludcd from tbo 
sacred 5cr\ ICC ns « cnidcnt from the fact that three times 
a sear Sd omon oSered sacnficc on the altar, and burnt 
instnse before \ahsch 0 Kings ix 25) • 

In passing note should be taken of Professor Sajcts. 
thcor> ihnl the names of the first three kings of Israel art 
nonular titles, and not tree brth names. Saul, he sa>^ 
menus “the demanded one,” an epithet which fits in »mh 
his call to the throne Dacid is ‘ the beloved one.” 
name which is not borne b> anj other cliaracttr in the Old 
lestameni is allied to Dodo (Dodai Dodavah, Judgesx, i 
2 ‘Sam axiu 9 " 4 . 2 Chron xx. 37) and to Dido the 
ctxldcss who was coujltd w ih the Phccnician sun god 
Adonis. In Isaiah x 1 God is n-ferred to as m) 
lielOTcd -Uodi, or Davndi, nnd possibl), the phrase 
' city of David ” is applied to Jerusalem as l>eing not the 
citi built by Davnd, but the cit) of the beloved kahveh 
The kings true rume was probabl) Tl Hanan, for it 
ElHanan who according to one account, slew Goliath 
Snm nxi 19) Tlie book of Samuel (xn 24) plainly 
bihtes that Solomons proix-r name was Jedidiah—beloved 
of\ahveh Solomon v -as a popular nickname * 

The central sation of the Vahveh culms in the Judasan 
temple displea cd a large portion of the Hebrew nation. 
\\hen a joung Ephraimitc Jeroboam, pave voice to the 
tribesmens desire for a relief from burdensome taxes, 
religious discontent probabl} helped on the revolution that 
followed. Israel parted from the southern kingdom, but 
still rendered fidelil) to \ahrch whom lerobram repre- 
sented b} the two gold ciUest at Dan nnd Bethel Shiloh 
and Mount Talwr, ancient sanctuaries, were aUo included 
jn the northern kingdom pnestl) order was created 
and a yearl> festival established On the otrtr hand the 
\ah\eh vrorship of Jod-ea was siiH mingled with much 
gTossness , it still retaintd its phallic /\sheras and its loath 


* Modem Kevien ” iSSs • • 

f U »s posuUe lhal these calf or b- II im ges wereim tated from the 
1 ull headed figure of Moloch (home ere used to be oVen A lane* 
There would ihos Iw a* ea.'^ inns <in fruoi ihe VIoIoch of old Canaan 
li> the V ah«h of the Il'hrews. See Kuenens Kehgjon of Israel ” 
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some Ai’ifejAjwi (v Kings xi% '»* 24) The kings Asa and 
Jehoshaphat tned their hands at reform hut the old 
manners were tenacious Jehoshaphat again was none 
too pure a \ahvisi He ailed himself with \hab the 
servant of Bani and brought about the diarriage of his sdn 
with ‘\thaliah the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel It is 
remarkable that a daughter of King Ahab should be named 
after \ahveh (Athafah Yahi ell is strong) since the storj 
of the prophet Elijah would lead us to imagine Ahab was 
ttclusively a worshipper of Baal fhe fact that queen 
\thaliah vras able to mamtain a temple to Baal in 
Jerusalem itself shows hov long drawn must have been the 
struggle of the Yahvth creed for existence and supremacy 
in Jud-ea In the northern kingdom Yahweh was repre 
sented in Ahabsiine bj Elijah (ihat strange h-^ro whose 
fiery chariot makes us suspect a lurking sun myth*) and by 
the bold tongued Micaiah the son of Imlah In an excess 
of zeal for Yahvehs honour Jehu entrapped the priests of 
Baal into a temple and sent in a band of ruthless sold ery, 
who alio \ed none of the hapless Baahtes to leave the house 
■\h\e In ih s massacre the Keniies assisted tbes had not 
foigoiien their ancestral fa tb (see p 32) A earsaftenvards 
ho vever vre find the tell tale Ashera still und sturbed in the 
City of Samana (■’ kings xi« 6) andonekingafteranother 
IS condemned by the Aahvistic hisiorian as perpetuating 
the Sin of Jeroboam — tf Baalwrrshp or \ahveh worsh p 
adulterated with veneration of images and phall c rites 
The very last king of Israel Hoshea is characterised as less 
inch led to Baal s n than h 5 predecessors, and yet a severe 
homily in the second hook of Kings (chapter xvi ) declares 
ihe fall of Samana a id the captiviiy of the northern tribes 
to lie a judgment for neglect of Yahveh Mean \h le fhe 
rel g on of Vahieh was strengthen ng Itself injudxa The 
vay was pre^nng for the great projheis and their h gher 
conceptions of God a d moral tj Not long after the fall 
of Samana King Hezekiah was piously exerting himself in 
Jerusalem to temore the vestiges of the older faith and 
ritual Judah and lA king vere ass duously removing 

high places breaking images cutting dovn groves 

• The Jea 0 / the sun n >ih as apil ed to Uijah s worked om n 
‘ B We Tolk 1 re haj er w 
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cleansing the temple, and purg ng their minds of some of 
the barbaric bthefs of tbeir forgathers.* 

fhe fall of Samaria reminds us of the augmenting 
innuence*of \ssjTia upon iht fortunofi of the Hebrews 
Estant cuneiform iiscnpiions first allude to {he Israehtish 
kingdom as the land of the house of Omn {Ahabs 
father) to Samana as 'tamanna, and to Ahab as Aha abbu 
Sirbi— 7 e \hah of Israel • Ahib was present wnh a con 
tingent of Israelite soldiers at the battle of Karkar (beti een 
the Orontes and the Euphrates) when an allied army of 
S>riana Arabs etc. were beaten b> the Syrian forces of 
Shalmaneser 11 (853 pc) This great conflict is not 
mentioned in the Bible On the black obelisk of Shalma 
neser (84'* n c.) are sculptured Jewish sassals offering tribute 
to the Assyrian monarch m the name of Jehu t 1 he r ars 
of Tiglath Pileser against Syria and Palastme are recounted 
in the Ass>Tian histor e» The annals of King Sargon 11 
tell ho\ Samana fell and the Assyrian \tctors earned off 
not ten tribes as trad tion reported hut ■’So Israelite 
captives The same potent Sargon crushed the revolt of 
Hczekiahs ally ^te^ooach Baladan the King of Babylon 
and ovenan Jud-ea Another wave of Assyrian conquest 
m the reign of Sennachenb rolled up to the very walls of 
Jerusalem and the humbled Jewish king after losing 
many cities and much land was compelled to send to 
Nineveh a tribute of gold gems ivory musicians and 
dancers Sennachenb aftervards conducted several great 
campaigns against Babylon Armenia and Elam— expio ts 
\ hich attest his unabated m I my strength and are sufti 
cjent to expose the worthlessness of the Hebrew legend of 
the destruction of Sennacherib s army J 
With \ss)nas great mal Cgyit, Israel came less in 


• The per mJ co>ere»t I) llii$ sect <iq u devlt w ih n Kuenens 
R«I g on of Isnel " chaplcr V Penans H i orv of Ihc 1 coj !e of 
Jjracl ' l>ocJ.s lo am] S ados C/«scb chip ’ jart i Ivot-ib 
lu n And i X t 

t S:hrjJef» C ne f nn Inscr pt ons. The olwlslt b In ihe 
Ur h Musouti 

C fcayces ttesh L^rht trom the A ccutMonumen ” chap or r 
VS ness of Vss)ria ehapienx xu s t ^tmth » HiHor) 
nf 'tennachcfl (onefom recorb, w h inerlnel trin ht 
'schrxder'* Cune fjtm Insctip ii m- 
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contact On the walls of the great karnak temple a 
colossal figure of Sheshonk (Shishik) loners up weapon 
in hand over a crowded list of conquered lo>kns both 
in Judrea an^ Israel Among these the*name of Jerusaljm 
has not jet been posiii\ely deciphered as the Hebrew 
writings nouldlcadustoexpecl(i kings '*5)* Forsome 
years at a later pbnod Egypt^fell under the rule of the 
Assjnans who destrojed the splendid city of Thebes 
(about u c 6fi5) 

Among modern disco\ene5 during the i.xca\ation of sub- 
terranean Jerusalem an inscr ption found on a stone tablet 
m a water tunnel leading to the pool of Siloam is the oldest 
example of the Hehrc v language It tells of two ptrt es of 
workmen who hollowed out iht rock in opposite directions 
till they met The dale is noi given, lut the mnnel is 
supposed to bo referred to b) Isaiah when he mentions the 
soft flowing 1 aters of S loam (viii 6) t 

The ^toxhte Sto t — Not Jong after the death of Ahah 
*i pilar of black basalt 1 as set upamoig the hills east of 
the Dead Sea It was ibout 3 ft 5 in h gh and i ft 9 in 
wide and deep Engraved upon »i with a sharp tool were 
some thirty four lines of 1 hocmcian alpl abclic cluracters 
nnd in the Hebrew language No more ancient spectmett 
of Hebrei iritingis known Thestont »o\ stands, tl ough 
m a broken condition in the 1 ouvre at Pins having been 
discovered bj the miss onary Klein m j868 Iheinscnp 
tion recounts m the name of Mesha k ng of "Vloab his 
successful TcbLlhon aga nst \hab Chtmosh the god of 
Moib had been d splcased ilh his j copJe hence the 
nation s fall Put Chemosh restored his favour the Moab 
ites deatrojed certain Israelite cites and slew the inhabi 
lants before the eyes of Chemosh and \ahvehs altars 
were overturned Mesha l>u>cd himself in building and 
rebuilding forts and cities Israel lej nsoners wereemployed 
in constructing cisterns and reservors for the Moabite 
victors In each ^xped tion it v as Chemosh who said Go 
f ght this or that stronghold and 10 Chemosh this inscribed 

* Sajccs Iicshl^ht rhaperxL \\ incis of \ssjm chap- 

t ‘-ayce * J n?ih LIt,hl ” <hap cr 
I on from a pi oiogiaih 
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pillar was raised m gralitude, just as Samuel erected a stone 
at Mirpeh m honour of \ab\eh * 

7 Cbrooelogy of the Kings. — hild the present work 
coticems the historj'of religion as distinct from |5jrelj political 
matters great convenience will he found m having readily 
at hand an approximate chronology of*ihe Hebrew kings 
TTie foIIoKang table has been compiled hj KamphauseOjt a 
scholar who has given special attention to the subject — 


Saul tojjioiSac 

David (Judah) 1 hl>o&heth (Isiaei) 1017 tola 
David (alone) joio-97? 

Solomon 978.938. 


Rehoboan 

Abijah 

A» 


JehcKhaphat 

Jehonm 

Ahanah 

tihaliah 


Azanah (Uzziah) 
Jothamtf^ni) 
(tang) 

Ahae .. 

HezeUah 

Manasseh 
Amon 
josiah 
Tel oahaz 

jehoiaVim 
Jecmiiab 
(Jeho achin) 
ZedeVuh 


9174,7 ----- 

Etah 

8764^ \hal> 

$>1-$^ \(mia( 

S43 Joram 

84*437 Jeba 
*a^797 lehoahaa 
*9^7,8 Joi»h 
777 7>* Jerohoan II 
Shallum 

7sa736 Menahem 
Petahiah 
73 j rehah 

734,15 Iloshea 
J14-6S9 Fatl^Saa-ann 

68, 641 
640-639 

6JS.40S - 
60S 

607 597 


891490 

890 

8?|.j37 

fs6*|5S 
834443 
84' 815 
S14 7^ 
797 7« 
781 741 
741 

740738 
737 73« 
736-736 
730-7*4 


• ‘ V\ iness 0/ AssTps ” chapter ai. •'njcnd and Soeio 5 D c 
Inseht ft d« Kon gi Nfesa von Moah wiih large 1 ihograjli^ repro- 
dattion of the i one. 

f • Chronologic der het^aisdien p js. 
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The whole of a jear m which a {.mg d ed was reckoned 
as pertaining to his reign though his successor may ha\e 
been king during the greater part of it • 

Fhese fL,ures must be taken for wjiac the) are woph 
Ihej are nftt, unfortunattl) supported b) an> Hebrev 
monument'll inscnptions From the time of Altab onwards 
occasional referenees to the Hebrews occur in Assjrian 
records Thus Ahab s death took place 85 uc. two)'ears 
after the battle of karkar wh ch the Assjrian historj places 
at 854 11 c. It 11 ill be seen that Kamphausen s table names 
8^7 as the last j ear of \habs reign 

8 The Religion of Israel before the Great Prophets — 
Bj the Great Prophets is here meant the senes of teachers 
banning with Amos Hosea Isaiah and Micah nhogaie 
expression to the new spirit manifested by Hebm r rel gion 
jn the eighth centurj 1 c It will be profitable to reiiei 
the leading features of the antique ft ih and worship from 
winch were slowb eioUcd the wonderful Msions and in 
tense p etj of the later centunes before Christianity 

Jeiiisb life durng the period of the Judges and Early 
Kings ivas simple rustic and adorned bj fc.n arts Occu 
patiun was iargelj agricultural though certain peasants Ike 
Nabal the fanner of Mount Carmel could prosper by the 
rearing of sheep \nd this lerj history of Natal suffices 
to rtm nd us of the perils wh ch beset the Hebrew country 
mans exstence and properly for Kabals shepherds were 
glad of the protection from brgands which was afforded 
them by the sent nels which l>a\id posted round their 
pastures. The story of David 5 encounters \ ilh a lion and 
abearpont to other dangers to which shepherd life was 
exposed As alreadj mentioned the kenites pled the 
hammer of«thesniiihy for thetr Jewish ne ghbours Earthen 
Nesseh were in common use Israel hxed then in the 
bronze age (>oI ath was clad in burn shed bronze from 
the SjT ans Dand is said to 1 ate plundered large suppl es 
of the same metal ,,md it figur^ conspicuously in the 
Temple Industrial art was ill developed onlj such com 
pamlKcly crude operations as full n^ and pottery making 
be ng practised Houses were primitive t\omen daily 
ground their barlej meal with band mills TJax was dried 
upon the rooftop I hntations yielded ol les grapes and figs 
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SU%erv 'MS m-unlaintd in several forms The comely 
woman whom the Jewish warrior espied among the captives 
after a siege or battle ht might lead home with him to be 
bis wife. 'Ihe poor debtor might pa) hf# debt b) selling 
himlelf into the cncfilors bondage Sons nne? daughters 
might bt sold b) need) parents Housebreakers who 
could not restore stolen propcrl) had tQ. paj forfeit with 
their freedom The bondinans clnldrcn remained in 
domestic slaver), even though the father at the end of si\ 
vears, might recover his libert) Hut a later custom soft 
ened the harshness of the SLivitude, and allowed l>oili 

parent and children to go free together (l^v xsv ) 

* Slarnage was pol)gatnous Probabl) the number of 
wives and concubines depended on a man s income 1 he 
tenth commandment enumerates the wife as an item in a 
mans propert) , she is classed with house, ox, md ass 
The \irtuous Uoman whose praises are sung in the final 
chapter of the book of Troverbs is a tireless tenant of the 
household I’ubhc stoning to death was ti e punishment 
for an adulteress k husliand could divorce the wife by 
wnlinc a document of dismissal By the law of the Levi 
rate (Latin, Zrtir- Husliand s brother) the childless widow 
was bound to marry her husband s brother * ks among 
the Hindus, the object of this usage is to raise up children 
to perform the ntes due to the spmts of the dead (manes) 
the Hebrew I evirate may point back loan ancient worship 
of ancestors.t , 

ihe soul was considered to be immanent in the blood 
or according to another conception was identical with the 
breath signified both soul and wind The heart 

was the seat of thought and emotion It was in the heart 
one of the psalmists said that the fool denied C«od Of 
the Hebrew Sheol and its parallelism vntli ihe^Chaldaan 
undenvorld mention has abend) been made (p - 2 ) flu. 
spirits of the dead could be recalled by the sorcerer into 
the presence of the living Saul bowed before the ghost of 
Namuel as before the gods (Elohtm) Mfstrable were the 


• The Ml « custom is fallosei! the New Caledonians, Ch t pewij 
Indians D tiaks, nnd Vf^hans and is commanded in the Code of 

""t^Lclouroea is Evolution of Manuge «cc index under ‘ lie 
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souls of the unbuned Doleful also ■»\as the fate of the 
shades of the uncircumci«ed 

Of \ah\eh iht, general charactcristjcb maj tp be sum 
mansed >«o goddess sat it h s side ,He n-asa sohtar) fire 
and thundefgod In i burning bush he sometimes resided 
Bj a pillar of fice he led HisfbmesdevoiicedTelrelsagainst 
hisaulhorit} or oonsumed agfteible sacnfices* lo him 
Mount Sinai is hallo red The man or beast that pissed the 
holy fence must the Ool) by f ecul ir grace were setenty 
elders permitted to cl mb the peak and see \ahveh seated 
on the throne of the blue heaven (Ev wiv ;o) though 
in a I issage b) a later hand (Ex x\xii 21 -j) thed vinity 
gilded by Moses and alloied only a glimpse of his back 
-itboie \ih\ehs held holered sixtinged seraphs When 
he journeyed across cloudhnd be rode upon s ft cherubs 
His \fil il or angel i as a kind of double or human in 
carnation Ihe ^Ialeak ate of \bnham8 meat v-restled 
with Jacob and barred the passage of Bahams ass 
\ahieh could see and smell hts heart could griciei his 
liand and arm gesticuhted He blessed 1 ouseholds and 
dropped fitness on the soil and made the righteous fiounsh 
W ith fury he fell uj on the father of an unc rcu ncised child 
Masted Egypt i uh plagues oiersJiadovcd Jerusalem a ith 
pest lence slei in the s knee of n ghl a sleeping am y of 
\sj.ynans mildc ed thecropsand blasted the vines created 
ill Mill bell een I relhren (Judges ix. 23) st rred up aditr 
saries against kings, and pul iy ng spirits in the mouths of 
prophets He \-vsa man of a ar and h s sars ererecorded 
in a book (\um xxi 14) I rom heaven he beheld the 
children of men or he could descend to brood over the 
ark between the cherubs Petbaps the ch mbs themselves 
bull like in form v ere rtv ered as eml lems of "i ahv eh 1 ke 
thecalves^t Han and Beikl or the Pheen cian I ull (Bail) 
and cow ( \startet) W bether tho I razen serj ent to which 
the Israel tes I urnt incense (* Kings xvit 4) v as adored as 
an image of \ ahveh is not clear but it is conceivable that 

* I vn Infor ncl lhai m le h >nignBucs ft I’Crpc nail} bum ng 
lamp 9 suspcntlcil ticfo v tbi doors of ih* a X wh ch conta the 
sciolls ot the taw 

t ^ I-enormint confi lew )y traces the or g n of the B bl oil che ub. 
ao \s9}tia where lie winged boll were g atrl ani of Ihe gales of 
^laJacc anltenjlc. Th Bepim ng. of Jlu on chapterii. 
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the legend of the healing serpent of Moses was intended to 
reconcile the serpent r\orship with mon. elerated notions of 
Yahvchs cl^iracter 

Other \esiiges of ^%cr) {nmitivc religion are found m 
coniiectJon with mountains, stones, i ells and ‘irees. On 
Carnets slopes llial was honour^ To labor Rocked 
the men of Issachar in order to offer s»*nfice FugUire 
Da^id climbed Mount Oliiet and worsh pped God from 
the summit From Genzim were shouted the benedictions 
of Yahreh upon the faithful from Ebal were thundered 
curses upon idolatrj, lust and false dealing lipon a high 
place God met IJalaam and gave him rerejations Of 
sacred stones examples arc found in the boulder which 
Jacob anointed the Stone of U itncss at w hich Laban and 
Jacob swore amity , the Cbcnezer which Samuel raised m 
token of'nclon andthestoneatwhichrebelliousAdonijah 
slew sheep and fat cattle \t the holy founUin of Beer 
lahaiTOi the Lords angel showed himself to the rumwaj 
Hagir ^brah^R} did homage to ^ahveh at the seien 
welU of Beersheba Tree worship is suggested by the oak 
of Shechem where Jacob buried his peoples heathenish 
jewelry and Rehoboam was accia med king the oak under 
which Joshua reared the covenant stone (Josh xxn -G) 
and the oak at wh ch the Maleak appeared to Jerubbaal 
(See also p ry ) 

\ah\ehs communications lo men were made through 
dreams oracles and prophets To king ^bimelech God 
appeared in a dream andcomersed with him on thv subject 
of taking Sarah as his w fe and long afterwards, he mani 
Tested himself to slumbenng Solomon and promised him 
wisdom and wealth The nature of tl e oracle is not easy 
to determine The Unm and TTiummim as previously 
remarked may hare been diet thrown on a^j-hequer^ 
Ijoard or a winged d sc rbis board, or disc, was hung from 
the neck over a coat or ephod and the term * ephod 
Itself w-as appi ed to the divining apparatus Bnng hither 
the ephod ” orders David to the pnes( Alliiathar vrhen he 
desires to ask Aahv^h concern ng the moreoients of h s 
enem es It has beeVi conjectur^ that the ephod may 
sometimes hive l»een an image Certain small figures 
perhaps ancestral gods were associated with the oracubr 
ephod Such imag« Rachel stole from her fathers house 
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(Gen x\xi 19) T he Ephratmite Alicah w as prm ided w ith 1 
complete divining farniture — Micah had an house of gods 
and made an ephod and teraphim (Judges \vn j) and 
the prophet Ho 5 ea foretelU a day when Israel shall be 
without an ephod and without terXphim (in 5) •Ue 
must be content with this incomplete information It 
would as ij the sulject was perplexing to the later 
^ws The levitical law doSs not explain the Urim and 
rhumm m and the High Inests breastplate was mcrelj 
retained as a venerable rel c of the superstition of fore 
fathers ♦ 

The earlier prophets resemi led shamans Thej gathered 
in schools and marched m noisy procession harp and pipe 
in hand and thrilled v ith n frenrj which sometimes 
infected the bystanders (1 Sam t 5 xi\ 20--4) Ue 
are reminded of the swooning devotees of the god Dionysus 
the d shevelled Corybanles of Ihrygia and the dancing 
ciervishes of Moslem lands Elisha needed the st mulus of 
music hefore he could declare \ahvehs will The Hebrew 
prophet 1 Kc an \frican or Redskin n n maker could draw 
showers from the sky Even the man who had lost 1 is 
asses would come to Samuel prolTer a small coin and ask 
or t a ngs of the stnyed beasts more barbaric was 

me presence of the Kedeshmi or miseiiline proslilults in 
certa n temples Only after much earnest effort did the 
progressive spirit of Judaism drive out the r polluted 
XXII 4f zKingsxxni?) 
Another sen ile but not vicious class wxrc the Neth ntni 
they were al ens who cut wood and drt\ v aler for the 
MCru ang j nests and tl ough sa d to have been enslaved 
by Joshua m order to tend \ahveh5 altar, were prohal ly 
J resstd into this service by the kings of after i mes Fhe 
^1 "‘7, means soothsayers) 

ow iy dev eloped from sorcerers into offerers of saerif ce and 
S’j'. , Popitators between f od and mm I hey 

looked back upon Moses as their sp ntual founder It was 
ne who nnde arPatoneiiient for the s n of the worshippers 
30) and who afterwards 
oRice to 1 IS brodier \aron Originally 
h head of a family Inimt his own saenfees, as d d 

• Kffuins llitoiyofihe leo|lenfrsncJ"l«l. L charter » 
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\brahain. or Oitlcon or Manoah, the father of Samson 
When the Hebrew atk \»as drawn back b) the kine from 
the Phihstirc countti, the rtjoicanj: j>^;asants of 
Shenicsh oT(.rwl safnAct before the approach of the 
lA'\Ttes but, as sanctuancs »tn, e*>lablishtd for public 
worship, the pnests muUiphcd, and proups of thi-m dwelt at 
Shiloh Nob, and other 1 Japes. Iheir 'Julies and invj 
leges were jasstd from faUVr to son, as in the case of Hi , 
though there aj pcar^ to ha\c been no obstacle to the adop 
non of Samuel an rphratmite child, into I-lis service 
Samuel was allowed to sleep under the serj roof which 
sheltered the ark— a fact which repeals the simphcit> of 
Hebrew rcl gioiis custom, as compared snth the later code 
of ngitl sacerdotah'm Saul and Itaaid s-acriAccd with 
their own liands, and Solomon, after pra>ing with out 
stretched hands at the dedication of the icmplc, blessed 
the multitude in a loud aoice fhe omt king deinist'd one 
family from their i ncstl) standing and raised another, that 
of /Cadok, m their place. In course of time lht<e minis- 
tranis bande'd themsehw more and mote closel) into a 
tribe which possessed no allotted pronnee, but recciacd 
dues from the i «plc at large \5 the 1 cniple-sj-stem 
gained s.anciit) and auihont), a special caste of priests rose 
alwne the common herd of l.e\itcs. It is possible that 
many of the pne<ls of the old “high places ’ liecame the 
menials of the more anstociatic pnests of "^ahseli. \t one 
lime the phrase ran, “ the priests the I^evites (Josh ni 3) 
but 1 line of clcasagc showed itself, and priest and I.eiite 
came to mean two dilTercni rchgious orders * The clergy 
were at first supplied with food from the sacnfices 
(Ueut. xviii 1), and when a holy feist was celebrated the 
lAiMtes wvre piously mined to the joml githenng 
(Deut xiu ta-ig) JTie priimtite Ullies were deioed 
to the pnestl) guild , they ircre choice pickings of the 
rural produce which worshippers brought to the sanctuaries, 
and there ite before the presence of ■\ahre|i (Deut xn 22, 
23) In years the pnesis claimed and obtained the 
tithes lusl as thev claimed fony-eight syiecial cities 
(Tosh *xxi ) though thfre is no esadence that these cities 
■were inhabited by LCiites, and some of them, such as 

•J WtUhusens ! rolegiwneiia to the History of I-nel ” chaf,. iv 
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qucntl) Sibbaths and feasts of the new moon were 
observed (i Sam \x 6^ Amos tm 5) Samuels father 
visited the sanctuaryat Shtloh but once a jear As time 
wore on thi5 custom of keeping three great public festivals 
a jtSir was kept, at frst looselj,and gradudlj *vvjth more 
fixedness These were 1 The feast of SlazzoUi or un 
leavened bread (see p 35) a *1 he feast of the hanest first 
fruits 3 The feast of the complete ingathering of harvest 
(Ex Txiu 14 If) live passage just cited from Exodus 
belongs to what i» one of the oldest documents' (the 
■Vahvast) of the Old Testament \fierwards, the eating of 
the unleavened cakes was conjoined with the killing and 
sprinkling of the blood of the Ibssover Iamb and the feast 
of ingathering became the feast of Tabernacles when the 
hilarious peasantry lived for a week jn the open-air life of 
leaf} arbours or booths A search through the books of* 
Judges Samuel, and Kings renders one aware of a remark 
able absence of allusion to the feasts which later tradition 
attributed to the institution of Moses To the people of 
Josiahs reign (about kc) the celel ration of the Pass 
over seemed a novelt) (3 Kings 'otiii 3: 33) 

9 Genesis Legends —We most here anticipate, for a 
moment the course of our history 1 he Hexateuch (Pen 
tateuch and Hook of Joshua) is the work of various liands 
\ cons derable port on usually called b} critics the Pnestf 
Code was written during the Exile m ]lah)Ion and subse- 
quent!} added to About 631 rc the manu 
script was issued, and publicly announced to the people of 
Judah as the Book of the Ij v If thes&documenls (known 
as r and D) are removed we find a miscellan} of narralives 
left, wh ch has been termed the Profbet/e because 

It appears to have gathered together and b) means of 
certain inserted expressions mad^to harmonise though not 
V ery str ctl) v iih the spmt of tl e proj helic teach^hg of the 
eighth and seventh centuries nc Ihis Prophetic History 
seems to have been put together from older materials in 
the interval from 650 to 630 Rt It can be separated into 
t VO main elements, which go back to Oie eighth century 
One IS called the Plohi t document (C) because the author 
uses the word Elohim to designate Uie detl> The other 
or liifnisl or Jehovist composition (J) ma} have 1 cen 
penned at the beginning of theeghth centur} — that is, 
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nbout the time of the kings \sa and Omn , its wnterspeaks 
of the deity as \ahteh though he uses the term Llohim 
^’?hen linked with another word in such phrases as >our 
God God of Israel etc All these constituents of the 
Hexnteuch^nre recognised as distincti (i) B) the us# of 
pecul ar words as \ah\eh or Elohim and man) others 
(s) B) thurlierary style and method (3) By theirchoice 
of ■subject matter '* (4) B\ an occasional doubli ig of narra 
tivts as in the passage Genesis t i to 11 4 where the 
pritstly story shows us the successive appearances of I ght 
sk) land and water and vegetation sun moon and stars 
animals man and woman and the ^ahvist passage 
Gen It 4-33 where the order IS vegetation man animals 
woman 
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and cities. Hts are also the tedious descriptions of taber- 
nacle furniture and sacerdotal duties and vestments, the 
laws of various kinds of taboo^ etc. He relates the conse- 
cration of Aaron and the blasting of Nadab and’Abihu by 
divine fire for their insolent inteifetenie with the priestly 
office. 'P. uniformly uses the term “ Elohlm ” for the deity 
until he comes to the revelation of the Burning Bush, where 
Yahveh proclaims tds name to Woses. 

All the Book of Leviticus belongs to the Priests’ Code, 
except a series of chapters (>.vii.-xxvti.) which are con- 
veniently grouped under the tide of ‘*The I-awof Holiness ” 
(the reference letter is H). They were most likely written 
at the time of the exile in Babylon, and their language bears 
no small resemblance to that of the prophet Ezekiel. The 
laws summed up in H lay special emphasis upon the duty 
of holiness towards God. This or that beast is not to be 
eaten— the deformed man may not take part in religious 
ceTemonial— Just measures shall be obsei\ed by the mer- 
chant— the hoary head shall be honoured, etc., because “ I 
.am the Lordi” “ I am holy.”* 

• With this brief preface it will now be timely to compare 
the Biblical Genesis legends with those current among non- 
Jewish peoples. 

The Crealhn. — Berosus, a native of Babylon, lived in the 
third century E.C., and wrote in Greek a history of his 
fatherland, of which only a few fragments survive. He tells 
of a primeval chaos of water and darkness, whence there 
sprang monsters half-bestial, half-human. Over these pre- 
sided the goddess Thavatth, whom the god Eel divided in 
two, one part becoming the earth, the other the sky. The 
monsters having vanished, Bel cut off his own head, and 
made men by mixing his blood with earth. In a variation 
of this account, Berosus says, that, when Bel spread out the 
firmament ahd darkness fled, all the creatures which could 
not bear the light died. 

With this tradition agrees the old Akkadian legend 
inscribed on tablets found at Cutha, near Babylon, and 
dating more than 2000 b c. ; only the queen of the monsters 
is named Tiamat (the sea). * 


• Excclleni notes on the stoics of J. and r.,*ctc., 
Dri'et’s “ Introduction,” chapter L 
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In Sippara, not far from Cutha, an Akkadian tablet has 
been found which dcscnbes the time of chaos when neither 
tree nor cit> existed and all was sea, and how the god 
Merodach*" made dust for the land, dnd roan, animals, 
plants, and cities * *■ 

I-ong aftenvards the old rn)lhs were gathered up and 
woven into an epic of creation bj an {Issynan wnter, and 
this epic 15 . the subject of the celebrated se\en tablets, of 
which fragments were disco\ered b> Ceorge Smith in 1876 
m the library of King Assur him pal (seventh century ac } 
The first tablet lakes us back to the chaos from whose 
watery depths the gods arose , the second shows the gods 
in council discussing how to attack the chaos mother 
1 lamat , the third opens the battle of Merodacli the sun 
god, against the demons , the fourth narrates the climax of 
the strife, and tells how the Merodach assails Tiamat with 
tempest and flood slays her with a swinging blow of his 
club stands on her corpse, and then having flayed the 
dragon transmutes her skin into the arehmg heavens the 
fifth describes (ho fixing of the stars and the course of the 
god of the ferry boat (son) the setting up of the gates Svhich 
guard the cosmos from the environing waters the building 
of the staircase from ihe abyss to the upper air, and the 
appointment of the moon as sentinel of the night , thi. sixth 
IS lost the seventh sketches the creation of cattle and 
beasts and creeping things , and here the fragments fail us * 
The earlier Chaldxan myth bears some likeness to the 
■\ahvist account especially m the moulding of man from 
the earth Tlic younger epic is sevenfold like the seven 
day history given by P in the first chapter of Genesis 
It IS possible that the word rendered ‘rib" in the 
Yahvist legend should be side And P wntes (Gen v 2) 
lliat both man and woman had the common name Adam 
Was then, the first human being of Hebrew mylhoJogy a 
double sexed creaiure? It was so believed by the later 
Jews Berosus numbers among the products of chaos a 
monster which combined Ihe sexes "Plato revives this 
Asiatic fancy m his “ Banquet ” and depicts the man vioman 


* G Smths * ChxiAvin Geiwsi * Sajees ilibbert L«ctum on 
Ilabylonun Itelgicn led vt Wimess of Auyra chapter IL 
• Reeofds cf Vh« i'asi wcw setjcs vat J 
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as a rotund animal, with eight limbs ; the gods cue (t in 
two, and left the dividetl sexes to seek each other by the 
attraction of love. And an o!d I’anee legend, preserved in 
the " Rundahb," 'makes man and woman grSw, as two 
branches, fwm the stem of a kind of rliVbarb planu* * 

JiJfn itnii /b//.— .Bab>lonian legend spoke of a sacred 
land of Kdin (n«^r the Persbn gul^, where a great over- 
sliadowing tree cast its root# dee|> into the earth, and 
possessed a llTc-giving magic. Hus cedar, the cones of 
which had a healing influence, was perhaps afterwards 
blcndetl with the palm in Ass)t!an porirapls of the holy 
tree. Dr. Tjlor suggests that the cones seen in these 
sculptures were intended for clusters of julm-flowers ; and 
some writers consider them as hating a phallic intention. 
It may be that the fruit of the tree of knowledge which 
apircats in the Wahvisl story was also phallic 5 and this idea 
tollies with the curse of chlld-bcaring, which is laid upon the 
woman who plucked the forbidden pleasure. 

No Chaldaan tradition of the Kail is discoverable in the 
toblets. llie Cundahis, in the clupter just quoted, narrates 
that to the first man and woman the supreme Auharmatd 
said ; “You .are man ; jou are tlic anccsir}- of the world ; 
and you ate created perfect in desotion by me. Perform 
devotedly the duty of the law ; think good thoughts j sj>eak 
good words; do good deeds, and worship no demons." 
At first they tesered Auharmaol as the creator j but after- 
wards, following corrupt impulses, they ascribed the origin 
of tilings to the E\il Spirit. Tliat impious speech worked 
tbeir ruin, and ultimately doomed their souls to hell. Bar- 
baric and ignorant, they milked a goat with their mouths, 
and were taught by angels how to fetch fire from wood, and 
roast a sheep. They discarded their first garments of skins 
when they learned to wea'^cloth. At times they savagely 
fought eacTi other. After fifty years sexual appetite 
developed. They devoured their first two children ; but 
firom the subsequent oflkpring were generated the nations of 
the earth. The IHindahis legends, though written down in 
the early Christian centuries, were derived from a remoter 
age, and are interesting from a certain rude resemblance to 
the story of Genesis. 

• BvndihU, chap, xv., in vot. v. of “ Saaetl Books of the East.” 
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The serpent which plajs so fital a part in the Yaliv st 
history is not creti in the B We ahuj's -t malefcent 
creature a| w tness the brazen serpent of ^^oses In the 
old A edcrtlg on the scrpuit j\bi is the sullen cloud 
rltnec the god InSra forces the hfe-giving ratn /oroa-s- 
tr anism always looked on the serpent as an emblem of enl 
EgjTit made the serpent Apap a symbol ^f the darkness of 
n ght which was tanqu shefl bj the rajs of the nsmg sun 
PhfBn eta associated a serpent w Ut Eshmiin the god of 
commerce and learning and the heal ng^-l sculap us of the 
Creeks ^ ith his accompanjing serpent was evolved from 
Eshmun That the serpent of Eden h des a phall c mean 
rng has been ma ntained bj sanous renter^ and with some 
show of reason though the \ahs st himself may not base 
wished such an intcrj retation to be dra n 

The cl erul im which guarded the gates of Tarad se lAJst 
i ere in X^normanis optnon man headed bulls Ike the 
colossal winged f gures wh cl stood at Assyi an gates * 

T^f J)e! The flood mjnh occurs cien among the 
Redskins, 1 o repeat stones of one three or c ght persons 
sated b) clmbng a lofty hill In Polynesa a legend 
recounts the adventures of a man and b s nife who accom 
pan ed by a chicken { g dog etc escaped a great overflow 
by seal na a mounta n and lb s remnant gate b rth to a 
new race It is not incred ble that some of tl e®e myths 
maj be native \-ar ations of tale* heard from the lips of 
Europeans Greece faef ered in a flood which dro vn«^ all 
but Deucalian and Pynha who floated m an ark to Mount 
P rnassus, and flung beh nd Ibero stones wb ch were trans 
formed into human beings Egjpt had no deluge-mjah 
Pre-Chnst an Ind a repeated its trad t on of a flood in th s 
wise A fish begged Manu for protect on wh ch vas granted 
The grateful fish warned Msnu to prepare ^or a flood 
Manu s sb p of refuge vas go ded bj the fish to a northern 
mounta n and fastened to a tree Of all men Menu alone 
reioa ned Into the water be threw oflenngs of butter 
curds, and whey and there at length ^mdlged from the sea 

• On the Chal Itsm r^Icn see S fee s in>hCT c for PbAtl e 

n CTp e a on t\ heelers Bbte S ltd cs ” anil for the whole of Ihe 
Genes s legends treated n tbs see on Lenonnants BcjnQnnfr^of 
His ory 
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a woman wlio l)ccame tlic mother of a new |>opuIaiion. 
The ancient Chinese account of a flood probably refers to 
an inuntUtion caused by the Moang-ho. 

The Clialda^tn legend, which seems w base furnished a 
basis for th? flood-romances of Asia and Europe, has been 
deciphered from cuneiform inscriptions on broken tablets 
from AssutJ>ani-pjrs librar)*. It was derised from the 
Akkadian age, anti the otigidal was probably composed 
before soco tuc The great epic of the solar hero Gil- 
garnish (Gilgames, Izduliar, Gizdhubar) relates in twelve 
** books " the uvebe great episodes of the denii-god's life, 
his friendship svilh the licast-man Ilca-bani, his meeting 
with the gotidcss IsUr, etc. In the eleventh section the 
hero hears from Tamzi fSisuthrus, Sitnapistim, Hasisadra, 
etc.) the narrative of the great deluge. Tamzi said that, in 
the city where he once dwelt, he alone honoured the gods. 
By their command he built a brge nbbed vessel, roofed it 
oter, and smeared it with bitumen. Jn this he placed wine, 
food, furniture, seed, beasts, cattle, and servants and shut 
himself in. Thunder clouds broke in dreadful torrents for 
seven da)S. Corpses floated like Innumerable rv'cds. Ak 
Mount Nizir the ark stoi»ped. On the seventh day after 
the rain ceased Tamzi sent out a dove, which returned ; a 
swallow, which aUo came back; a raven, which sta)cd to 
feed on carrion. 'ITie Inmates of the ark went forth. 
Sacrifice was offered to the gods, who descended like flies 
Upon the alur to smell the sweet savour. A rainbow- 
appeared across the sky. 

'Ihe Clialdaain narrative is made up of portions of at least 
two texts, just as in the Bible the legend is told by 1’., 
except the Yahvlst passages concerning the clean beasts 
grouped in sevens, the flight of the birds, Noah’s sacrifice, 
and a few smaller fragments, ,\s*lo dates, it may here be 
repeated that the Chald.-can sloiy comes down from about 
2000 U.C.I the Yahvisl from almut 800, anti the I’liestly 
version from a still later period. Who can avoid concluding 
that the Ihbiical itci^al was borrowed from the Chaldrcan ? 

The Yahvist gives the liistor)* of the tower of ll.vbel. 
Some incomplete cuneiform inscripticftis allude to the dis- 
pleasure of the gods at the building of the great tower of 
the Seven I’lanels, which was built outside I3ab>lon, and 
dedicated to the god Nebo ; and the tower, in very early 
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times, feU into rtiins, to be afterwards restored bj Nebuchad 
re2»r Bat how this trouble first came about is not clear 
UTien the j^scnption refers to the builders being confounded 
It ufes the word or Aa/aJi, whence the Hebrev\ name 
Ba^l might, by an ingenious shift, be dem'ed But the 
Chald'eans called the tower Balvilusthc gate of the god 
and this was a translation of c jet older ‘\lckadian name 
Cadirnirra The popular meaning of “confusion” must 
therefore be rejected 

The antique records in Genesis and Etodus, which come 
from the pens of the Yahvist and Blohist (for P must be 
omitted in a correct historical review), show how the Hel rew 
rel gious spint was beginning m the daj's of Omn \hab, 
and following kings, to put its own construction upon the 
mjths It derived from Cbald'ca Fgjpt,and other ntigh 
bourtng Ttgions There was a tendencj to infuse a graver 
temper and a more pronounced moral chancier into these 
old matenals. The histones whch amid much harbanc 
reminiscence, told how sm was punished by the deluge, 
Abraham generously interceded for Modern Joseph resisted 
a great temptation Judah pleaded on liehalf of Benjamin 
and the solemn deliver) of a b«p of conduct from the dmne 
so! ludes of Sinai were cvidentlj foretokens of n nobler 
development of religious aspiration and pracucai ethics* 

W The Prophets Amos Hosea, Isafah, etc.— The older 
prophet or /raft (akin to il e Assyrian Nebo) was a diviner 
seer and nnnmakcr Me I ad no impressive moral status 
Men like Samuel and fclyah and Micaiah led the vray to 
higherground Inihecightlicenturj n.c Hel rew enthusiasm 
culminated in a race of rtformersv who practised no arts of 
drioation prc'cnlxfd no ntual, ar^ while wiihsnnding the 
lyramij and self ifidulgenct the nch and pteat exalted 
the ju'l and lowlj llie priests had delivered to the people 
a certain I niitc-d Tonh (taw instruction) but it was usuaTfy 
conventional and iverrunciory and cthyrally meagre. A 
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\varmer and purer Torah was brought in by the prophets of 
the eighth century. Untaught by tradition, and speaking 
straight from the heart, they stood in the hi^ways and 
appealed to Israel to give ear to the Torah of God. This 
(kid was Vbhveh,-but Yah\eb unstained by many of*lns 
more primitive characteristics, and soaring to a height of 
glory where he dwglt supreme. Other gods were false and 
hctional. There was but onfe god. The prophets had 
advanced beyond monolatry, and laid the foundations of 
monotheism. Nevertheless, they had to carve out the new 
faith unaided by the mass of the Hebrew nation. The 
prophets were pioneers. Only after their death did their 
creed slowly filter into the consciousness of the Jewish 
race. 

tended flocks on the southern mountains, and 
plucked sycamore fruit. This bronzed son of the wilder- 
ness, stirred by prophetic impulses, not only raised a cry of 
denunciation against Syria, rhiUstia, Tyre, Edom, and 
Ammon, but dared to enter the sanctuary of the bull- 
headed image of Yahveh of Bethel, and there utter burning 
words against the luxury and immorality of the northern 
kingdom. Israel was then at peace under Jeroboam 11. 
The prosperous citizens of Samaria dwelt in mansions of 
hevtn stone, and reclined on ivory couches at banquets. 
But, amid the melody of viols and the clamour of the wine- 
bibbers’ songs, Amos heard the plaints of the poor and the 
sighing of the oppressed. To Yahveh religious feasts and 
the scent of burnt-offerings were hateful *. he reciuired justice 
and righteousness. And Israel would be roused to a sense 
of the divine anger by a dark day of judgment. When, 
however, the wrathful tempest liad passed over, a golden era 
would set in, nevermore to be interrupted. 

The doom of Israel war, hastening. The kingdom of 
Israel, like 'a witless dove, fluttered between the empires of 
Assyria and Egypt, now seeking to propitiate the one, now 
the other. Jfosea, in passionate, abrupt sentences, upbraided 
the men of Eph'Vaim the northern country) for the 
lying and bloodshed and priestly corruption which prevailed 
in their citit'S, and, above all, for the idolatrous homage 
which Uiey paid to mere gilded image*.. Or, melting from 
sternness to pathetic appeal, he liesought Israel, as a faith- 
less wife, to reluni to her lord Yahveh, and follow the way 
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of piety and mere) Meanuhilc the legions of Assjna 
%ven. gathering on the honzon The sv-arnors of Sirgon 
broke inlp Samaria m jta ec^ and, as the cuneiform 
inyriplions record 27,280 Israelites wea earned captne. 
The land "was brought miseraWj low, and legend tells of 
lions roaming into the ruined tillages (2 Kings wai 25), 
but Jemgs still niled in Samaria, and furrvshed tribute to the 
conqueror at Nincxeh * 

In the latter half of the eighth centurj ^Iicah, a peasant 
from the Philistine frontier, reproached both Israel and 
Judah for iheir social evils, iheir hireling soothsajers, and 
bribe taking judges , but the book which goes bj his name 
bears marks of interpolation The reference to the wasting 
of Assjria sujsests insenion hj a later liancl Cntics seem 
agreed that the siath chapter was added m after jears, it 
censures the v ices of ihe people; and calls nor forsiaugbiered 
tarns or effusions of oil hut for doing justlj, iormg mere), 
and walking humbly with God. The closing verses (vii 
7-20) raise a h> mn of gladness at the prospect of the return 
from liabjton, and wereprobablj written b> an e\i]e 

Jsatah was the greatest prophet of the eighth century 
The ease vvith which he obtained access to the kings Aha* 
and Hezekiah, whenever he bad a prophetic message to 
deliver, gives rise to the conjecture that he was of aristo- 
cratic blood In his visions of the future blessedness of 
Zion he imagines that jmnees will still be at the head of the 
State ^nd detailed references to foreign regions and 
political events, and the amplitude of his lUastrations md 
metaphors prove him to have been a man of education and 
culture That comparativelj speaking a high level of 
culture and art was attained b} the people of Judah at this 
period would seem to be indicated bj the literarj style of 
the prophets and their allusions to social hjbits, by the 
treasures of jewels and ornamental shields, etc , amassed by 
Hezekiah and by the aqueducts which were constructed for 
the supply of Jerusalem Some chapters of the collection 
of Proverbs (xnv -xxix ) atealtnbdied to Vierekiah’s. scribes 
Yet, well born as he was, ^lah had a deep sjmpathv for 
the humble folk, thV Judean “Anavam ‘ ^\hat mean 
ye, he exclaims inilignanilj lo weaJtbj oppressois, ‘ that 

* Ass>na '‘clitiptcr XI 
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ye beat m) people to pieces and gnnd the faces of the 
poor? FeiMdl) he denounces the pretentious piety which 
observed neiv moons and Sibbaths and winked at hnber> , 
the sellish coquetries and elibonte toilet of Ziorfs tna dens, 
and the sfTlendid images of the sanctuaries Not Tess 
passionate are his outcries against the enemies of "V ahveh s 
people, the Assyrians bough shall he lopped with terror, 
Moab shall ho\l Damascus ’shall lie in ruinous heaps, 
Eg)pt shall reel like a drunkard Tyre shall be laid waste 
In the storm of prophetic emotion there occur magnificent 
lulls of gentlu appeal and promise Come no i and let us 
reason together he pleads though jour sms be as scarlet 
they shall be as while as snow A happy day i ill dawn 
when the hill of Zion shall be the glorious centre of a peace 
ful earth when nat ons shall refashion their swords into 
ploughshare, the wolf shall dwell w th the lamb water 
shall be drawn with jo> from the wells of salvation the 
desert shall turn to flowerj ineadovs blind ejes shall be 
opened and sorro v and s ^hing shall fleeavay Ihe eyes 
of hope behold a future princt^ bnit ant and mjstica] who 
shall sit on the throne of David and v hose proud nan e 
shall be Counsellor the Mghty God and the Everlasting 
Father 

No doubt Isa ah s prophecies have been retouched Ij 
later hinds and strokes introduced to impart more deft ii 
tion and precision to v hat were or ginally eloquent but 
vague utterances The passages in chapters mu xiv '•3 
and Nxiv xwii were apparentlj added after the Exile and 
the book was Turn shed with nn appendix (chaj ters xxwi 
xxxix) which Is almost word for v ord the same as the 
account in a Kings xvtii 13 \x.i9 relating to Sennachenbs 
invasion and Hezekahs llness An ep sode much mism 
terpreted njaj be here alluded to — vat the fear of King 
Ahas at the leaguing against h m of Israel and S)na,and 
Isanhs assurance that a virg n shall conceive and buir a 
son (vii) In efiect Isaiah is reported as sajmg that a 
joung Ilwcss, V do i,s not jet a mother si all en, lot]" have 
a child and before this infant lias Iain t the d fftrenct, 

between good and evil (rr before stfmc two or three years 
have passed) Samina and Damascus«shaU be overthrown 
The open ng verses of the next chapter n ent on the birth of 
a son to Isaiah and no supernatural occurrence is h nted at 
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'l\'3wt part I^jah took in the religious reforms earrjcd out 
under King HcMklah cannot be ascertained. The earlier 
account (m s Kings ssiii ) rcpiesents the king as felling the 
Ashems, a^d shattering the brazen serpent to which the 
people burned incense, while the later \ersioti {a Chron. 
jcxix , XXX , xx»i ) expands the proceedings into elaborate 
sacrifices and tilhc-ofrcrings and passes er,obsers'anccs But 
the new departure had overrun the popular «enliment. 
During the long reign of Manasst-h, and under his son 
Amort, the \shcras were again 0|i-reartxj, star worship 
fiounshed, sorcerers practised divinations unchecked, and 
Moloch s fires were In , though, cunouslp enough, the 
Chronicler makes hfanasseh repent and acknowledge the 
true divinity of kahveli. 

It was at this period that the famous Assur bant pal 
(664-6-6) displajed his power in the sack of the Egyptian 
air of Ihcbes, or ^o^mon and his magnificence in tl»e 
buildings which he erected it hineveh His great palace 
was ennobled vMth porticoes, columns, and spacious haflv 
and corridors , the vralls were lined vnth sbbs, on which 
were engraun battle ind homing scenes * B'htn 2ifinereh 
felt (607) licfoTC the Babylonuns and Medes the prophet 
J^ahum raised a pxart in which the tones of cursing and 
tnuniph were commingled and contrasted the former pnde 
of Jsinevth, her palaces, her scarlet coated wamors and 
swift chariots with her subsequent ruin and prostration, her 
fire blackened walls and her people scattered among mhos 
pliable niounXains "f 

11 reateroaeiaj and Jemalai — In the lear 6?r ac, 
when the pious nnd impressionable King Josiah was twenty 
five years old the senbe Sbaphan visited the temple, where 
he wns met bj a mptenous anpouncement from the high 
pnest Hilkiah ‘ I have found the book of ih? law in the 
house of kahvth.' The eenbe conned the manuscript, 

• St. Cliail Boscawen s “ From Under the Post of Ag« lecture on 
Ast\rMn Palaces. 

't V\ R. Smiths ' OM Tesiament iR the Jewish Church Icct x , 
ant * 1 copheis of Israel,, ledortsui. io\uu Koenens TelisinDot 
Israel, cnap. 1 Renan* ‘ Ilutory of Israel" books ir and v 
Monlcfiores ‘ JJjbbcji Lectnic^ ukandir , Drivers "Inlrodoc 
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carried it away, and read it to the king, ho excitedly rent his 
robes, and sent messengers to ask counsel of the prophetess 
Huldah. They came back rrith her reply (so runs the storj' 
in 2 Kings xxii.) that the doom uttered^ in the newly-found 
book againsl incense-burning to strange gods would &U 
upon idolatrous Judah, but not in King Joslah’s time. A 
great assembly of tlje people was convened. Standing on a 
platform in front of the Tcmpl<f, the king read out the roll 
to'the multitude. All snore to keep the Covenant with 
Jahvch which it enjoined. With clatter and enthusiasm 
the furniture of Baal and star-worship was cleared from 
Yaln-eh’s house, the pilbr-like Asheia demolished, the 
chambers and curtains of the Kedeshim flung down, and 
the fragments tossed into a blazing heap outside the city. 
The sacred horses were driven from the Temple, Moloch’s 
sanctuary was degraded into a place of refuse, and sor- 
cerers were made to cease their divinations. The priests 
of the high places were allowed to serve at Yahseh's Temple 
as inferiors and menials. A distinction between priests 
and Lerites grew out of this change. 

What was this wonder-working Book? 

It was not of great length, being read by Shaphan to the 
king in apparently brief lime, and again by the king to the 
people. It contained severe threau, w-arnings against 
sorceiy, .insistance upon popular worship at one central 
plac^ and exhortation to keep the Passover. All these 
features are discoverable in the book of Deuferonomy, 
chapters v. to xtviii. inclusive, the introductory and latter 
chaprers being subsequent additions.* This document is 
complete in itself, as is indicated by such expressions as 
“this law,” “ these commandments,” etc. It is marked by 
characteristic phrases, such as “with a mighty hand and 
outstretched arm," “the goad land” (Canaan), etc. The 
Ileuteronomic Code speaks of “the priests the Len'tes,” 
never of “ the sons of Aaron," as in the P. wntings (p. 56).' 
And the singular fact is to be noted that the legislation set 
out in the Code is* founded upon the precepts contained in 
JE., especially Exodusxs.-xxiii.; and the historical allusions 


• The TOWie is ileiUtd fiom the seision of x\Yu iS 

where •* 7<> Jeiittrtmxnioii copy of this Hw; And !t has no 

reference, as iwpul.irly supposed, 10 a preiioiu statement of the law. 
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are ^f>o u 5 .i.n from ihe ^ahii^t and riohist manuscripts, 
but no such correspondence occurs wiUi P So tliai tlie 
author of Peuteronom) lad before him the old Yihun and 
1 loliist ri§botds I ui knew nothing of that Pnests Code 
wKich in the modern Ihbte, is so closely intcnTOstn with 
tin. JUlcsu In fact, I was not )et written liie new 
lorah of Dtuteroriomj ranged over sucji subjects as these 
nie Decalogut, warnings against tdohtrj (the idolatrous 
citj must bt nsed to the ground) witchcraft and religious 
prestitution directions for sicnfice and the annual pilgrim 
ages at the feasts of Unkavened Pread, of ^teeks, and of 
laberniclcs, laws regulating slaver), se\ual reht ons, the 
k\ irate, the opcrationh of war the province of judges etc 
I-argt. powers arc given to the Lcvilical pnests , they are 
universal arbitrators, b) them every controvers) which 
touches Uu. religious domain is to be tnud The raagistrac) 

}$ to lx. honest , briber) to bt. abhorred A huTMne spirit 
must be man fested the gleaner i$ allowed to take tl e stray 
sheaf or gnpecluskr the needy mans pltd^e shall be 
restored at sundown the b rd s nest must be left unmolested 
An esthetic sentiment gleams out plcasantl) here and there 
—the kid wuit not be boiled rn its mothers milk, the ov 
and ass ma) not be )okcd together the sexes may not inter 
cliange garments modest samtatj habits shall bv practised 
Israel shall be a hoi) people ^nd the) upon whom \ah\eh 
has set his love shall love him with the whole heart "Wh le 
the liahvist permitted altars of stone or earth to be erected 
an) where {txodus z4 *3) tlie Deuteronoimst limits 
sacnficesioji-rusalem Ever) seventh )ear said the Vahv 1st, 
the land should 1 e fallo v and all men eat the produce 
(Exodus XM 1 ii) but the Peuteronomist expands the 
ordinance and commands that m the Sabbxticaf >ear 
debtors should be absolved and bondsmen set free There 
are ind canons tn JE. that origirup} the first Bom of men 
and cattle v ere slam as a gift to the deil) (Lxodus xxu 
2530) but this custom V assoftened into that of redemp- 
tion {Exodus xiu x-' 13) or su(si\ution of another 
off<.ring in the case of human fisUmgs Probabl) after a 
lime the peoj le assembled at the ^ ng season to redeem ' 
the first born m the mass and the redem j lion festival became 
assoented with the feast of Mazzoth or unleavened bread 
Thtn the legend of the Exodus was supenidded to the 
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history of the celebratiort, and the Lord w as made to ** pass 
o^e^ ” the Israelite firstlings on bis way to kill those of the 
Egyptians. - It is strange that in Deuteronomy the reference 
to the first-born is quite cut out, perhaps with th§ intention 
of diverting’the ^minds of the Jewish people from custo!ns 
to which, as the prevalence of Moloch worship had shown, 
they were already tgo prone. The first edition of Hilkiah’s 
book closed with an impressive stries of blessings and curses. 
The added chapters contain two passages which merit 
notice. The “Song of Moses" (xAtii. 1-42) is cast in a 
difi’erent mould of thought and style from that of the 
Deuteronomist, and may have been composed at an earlier 
date. It praises Yahveh, the Rock of Israel, who, from the 
days of old, had done great things for his people, and 
watched o\er them as the mother-eagle tends her eaglets; 
stem reproach is uttered against the nation for losing faith 
fn Yahveh, and a promise of delherance from enemies held 
out if they remember him in their humiliation. The other 
passage is the “ Blessing of Moses” (x\xi)i.), which showers 
benedictions on the twelve tribes, and exalts’ the Lord of 
Sinai, whose everlasting arms support the Chosen People. 
This also is of older date than Deuteronomy proper 
Throughout the narrative portion of the book Moses is 
spoken of in the third iierson. No doubt, however, the writer 
and his associates wished the laws and precepts, many of 
which were perhaps derived from tradition, to impress the 
Jewish multitude as invested with the authority of Moses. 
The name of Moses w.as dear to the priesthood, and conveyed 
a charm to the popular ear. It stood for the wisdom of 
antiquity, and for divine revelation. In the name of ^^oses, 
then, a few years before Josiah’s reform in 621, the book of 
Deuteronomy had been penned. And the new spirit not 
only created^a protestant mowment against the older poly- 
theism ; it coloured the literature of the age. Deuteronomic 
ideas inspired the compilers and historians who now began 
to collect the national traditions which afterwards took 
permanent form in*lhe books of Judges (ii. 6 to xv i.), Samuel, 
and Kings. Thus, in harmony with the teaching of Deuter- 
onomy, the history of the Juices is prtrraced (ii, 1 1-19) by 
the theory that Vahveh sold Israel into* the hands of their 
enemies when they forsook him, and repented and raised 
np delivering judges when they groaned in distress and 
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cried unto the Lord , and this theorj all the stories of the 
tribulations of lalnehs people are made to illustrate. A 
writer, whose 'one is Deuteronomic, provided a collection 
of populaf proverbs with a discourse in pratSe of Wisdom 
(l*ro\erbsi to IX )*coun5el]ing the^oung Israelite to shun 
the waj of harlotry, sloth, and greed and to choose that 
\irtue which is 1 eller than fine gold or cho ce siher and 
closing with a noble allegory, in \ hich TVisdom cries in the 
street and invites all men to her temple, where the feast of 
righteousness and truth is amply spread. 

At this period arose three prophets 

ZepJam iJi draws a grim and shadowy picture of ^ ahvehs 
day of judgment the terrors of which may have been sug 
gested by the torrent of harbanc Scythians which ravagiKl 
the coast and filled Egjiit \ ith ahrm and his angry 
reproaches against the treachery and religious pollution 
which were rife in Jerusalem may be aimed at the priests 
and nobles of Josiah s earlier days /ertmtah belonged to 
the puntan and iconoclastic party ] n after y ears he looived 
hacL regretfully to the pious Jo3>iah as one who espoused 
the cause of the poor and needy But Jos ah had fallen in 
a vain attempt to suy the march of the Egyptiaiu (609) 
and the lustre of the ne v monotheism had waned and ihi. 
idols were placed again on their jedestnls. Against this 
rebpse Jeremiah expostubtes with a fenour which nses 
almost to agony Israel has forsaken the fountain of living 
waters and hewed out broken cisterns which mock at mis- 
placed faith and hope. The princes and priests bow to a 
lifeless stock, and say 1 hou art my father Every city 
has Its god Yahvehs jicople have fallen away JAl an 
unfaithful wife Behind the clouds of incense which roll 
up to Baal the prophet beholds a dark scene of bloodshed 
adultery theft, and falsehood^ in the distance vengeance 
looms A foe from the north (the Scyihan? perhips) is 
hurrying on like a whirlwind their voices sound hke (he 
roaring sea Jeremiah stands at the gate of the lt.mple 
and appeals to the passing norshi[ pers rO abandon heathen 
ish abominations and walk jn tne*way of 'Yahveh who 
delghts in loving k ndness, judgment and nj,hteousness 
(ix 24, the peculgr change of tone in the next chapter 
would seem to indicate ibe work of another hand and oil er 
circumstances) But theptopit. will not keep the covenant 
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tthich the new Torah of Deuteronomy had proclaimed. 
They even threaten Jeremiah’s life. He is in peril of being 
slaughtered like a lamb or ox (xi. 19). The king con- 
temptuously burns the parchment on which Jeftmiah has 
written his^varnings. Yahveh is wrotli. Even if Jfoles 
and Samuel interceded, be would not spare Judah, whose 
sin is graven dcep,^vhose heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked. Jerfimiah collects a crowd of 
citizens around him, hurls down an earthen vessel into the 
valley outside Jerusalem, and lays Yahveh’s curse upon the 
nation which is doomed to be shattered in like manner. 

It required no deep genius to foresee the fall of the city. 
The Chaldaan hosts were swarming in from the east. The 
prophet /ftidaAiui graphically describes the advancing 
squadrons, the horses swifter than leopards, the horsemen 
swooping like eagles } and yet, with a defiant joy, he raises 
a hymn to the supreme Yahveh, who measures the earth, 
shakes the eternal hills, and illumines the sky with his light- 
ning spear } and In Yahveh he will trust, even though vine 
and olive wither, and the cattle die ptegue-strieken in their 
stalls. In S97 this confidence was severely tested. Jeru- 
salem was hemmed in by the armies of Babylou.* King 
Jchoiachin c.api(ulated, and Nebuchadrezzar, at one stroke, 
swept out the aristocracy of Court and Temple, and deported 
some 10,000 captives to the banks of the Euphrates. The 
humbler folk were left. So, too, was Jeremiah, and bitter 
were the upbraidings he addressed to the new king, Zedekiah, 
who was no friend to the Deuteronomic movement. The 
exiles, among whom was the famous Ezekiel, included a 
considerable body of sympathisers with Jeremiah's propa- 
ganda. The prophet calls them good figs ; the remnant in 
Judah are bad and foul. Jeremiah’s life is agitated and 
unhappy. He quarrels with a rival prophet, Hananiah ; 
and when tfie Chaldceans again invade the land, and he 
advises the people to surrender, he is thrust into prison, 
and even lowered into a muddy welL The end now draws 
near (586). The ^ates are iMtlered in. Fiery red burns 
the heaven, over Jerusalem. The Temple goes down amid 
lurid volumes of smoke. The garrison scatters in wild 

• • After the fall of Nineveh, in 607, a new DMij Ionian empire ha{t 
arisen. 
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tenor King ZedeViahs tjts are torn out by the lord of 
Bibjlon A icconcl multitude of Jt -s are Jed itta> by tlie 
pitiltas UialdTans Ihe ireasuies of \alnc?is are 

included if» the lng»i,c of the great army which retraces its 
wa^ to far off JJabyl&n « 

jerenmh remained among the lowly peasants whom the 
conquerors had left undisturbed »n thtirfelds and flanta 
tions Strife broke out among the j irlj which gathered 
round Gtdal ah whom Kcbuchadrczrar had left as capta n 
oier tlie forlorn land Gedahah \ as murdered and a 
troop of Jews hurried down into Egypt bearing with them 
the univalling Jerem ah And if a e may trust to the pages 
of the book which bears his name, the aery last echoes of 
his VO ce are bitter with menace and curse against Egypt 
and Ihilistia and Moab and Ammon and Edom* and 
byrix His melancholy strains are caught up in the book of 
Lamentations probably written by some disciple of Jere- 
miah and imitative of his language. It is a yiathctic sigh 
over the rums of the beloved city which is now fondly 
remembered as the perfect on of beauty the joy of the 
whole earth 'Icrnble teminiscences of the last siege ate 
preserved of del cate women scraping dunghills n search of 
food, Of turn ng cannibals and devouring their babes The 
book IS d vided into five poems the first four of vrhich are 
div ded into rhythmic verses arranged alphabetically — that 
IS the tnilial leltere of the twenty two verses m each poem 
arc successively the beth^ptul etc of the Hebrew 

alphabet There is in this device a certain artiUciahty v hich 
IS fore an to the emotional and impulsive character of 
Jeremiah t 


* The short prophecy of Ohnd ah is a denoneiai on of Edom an 1 
may date f om the age of Jeremiah, but no eenaintj on the subject 
seems alia nable • 

+ Dn Cl's InlrodLCl on '’Knenens Iclgiu of Israel chap.vi 
Kenans H storyoflsrael l<ooK\ MomefioresH hbert Lectures 1 
It n ay be noied that S a le and o hets regard the first issue of Deu er 
onomy-as cons St ngonly of chap ersx 1 . toxx u *i^c book of Jerem ah 
j9 m a ct nfused cond t on the niapters being %iodoIc^ call) m splared 
and defin t on was nn doijbt gi en to us prophec « by cd tors who 
wrote af cr the restoiat on to Ju bn y\ ih regard to the introductory 
chaplets of Pro erbs it* s Dmcr*s op o on that they are tlen ed {too 
this jief oil 'Monieftre belees them to be posthxle ond as 
poss i ly belong ng (o the Per* ao er* 
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12. The llxile and its Literature and the Return —The 
Jews were now dispersed in three places One forlorn 
troop had settled in Egj’pl Communities of rustic folk 
tilled the fields of Judah The flower of the nction dielt 
in and nea< the great metropol s of liabylon The ten 
tribes of Samana did. not preserve their unity Some 
mingled with the foreign colonists planted in the northern 
kingdom by the /Sisynans Many of the descendants of 
thobc who Ind been removed to Cbaldtn probably jo ned 
themselves to the later exiles from Jerusalem ] hej no 
longer had an independent existence * 

Uj the rivers of Babylon as v touch ng psalm (cxxxvii) 
tells the exiles sat do I n and wept when they remembered 
Zion The harp hung silent on the willois and against 
Babjlon the dreadful hope was muttered that the babes 
m ght be dashed upo i the stones \ et externally the life 
oflhebamshed Hebrews was not intolenble ihey Ined 
ingroups self-governed and with pover to pursue regular 
occupations and amass money The divisions of rank were 
kept up Servants and maids waited upon the wealthier 
classes (Ezra ii 6s) Common cations passed without 
difficult) betveen the e.xiles and their mother country t 
The great city on the Euphrates vvas no unattractive spot, 
Its houses separated by orchards meado vs and willow 
bordered canals and arch tects and mxsons were build ng 
proud temples and palaces for King Nebuchadrezzar \ et, 
amid this sea of strange populations and imposing 
stiuctures and mvlitaty splendour the Jews clung together 
as on an island whispenng to each other the consolations 
of a religion which was being punfied by their sorro r 
Above all the more reflective minds spent their le sure in 
conn ng and copying and re-writmg the records of iheir 
past, and in plann ng out a new rel gious constitution for 
the da> of r*toration to their loved Judxa 
The books of Judges Samuel and K ngs were revised 
and added to As already pointed out Deuteronom c ideas 
are clearly traceable in the section of (u 6toxvi) 
which delineates th^ fortunes of Israel as r sing or fall ng 


• See a set cs of ar eles by A. Nenbauer •n 
Tnbes? jn iheyetKiM (? ariert) Kei etr iSSg 
t Stalls a Oesch ch e part t book i ch i 


Where are th* Ten 
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"iccording to their Jaith m or infidehly to ^ ahveh The 
introductOTj portion (JE)and the concluding chapters do 
not, m diction or method, show ifhnity with the Deuter 
onomist tnd must ha>e been added later An apparently 
direct reference to Hhe exile occurs inxviii 3c — the day 
of the captivity of the Land. The books of contain 

much old material Dands adventures at Saul s court and 
in the w ildemess, his camptigns and hii loves, the rebellion 
of Absalom and the high handedness of Joab, are related 
with a simple force and picturesqueness which are only 
hghti) overlaid with a moralising purpose. Several hands 
have been at work on the b<vok The most recentl} written 
passages furnish Hannahs song the prophecy of the fall of 
Uis house, the warnings of Samuel against the evils of 
kingship the story of Sauls sm in spanng the 'Vm'ilekite 
chiefs life, and Pavids proposal to build a temple to his 
patron \ahveh these betray an evident intention to educe 
a pious lesson The book of Ain^ is strongly coloured by 
Deuteronomic thought Each king is teJig eusly character 
ised as doing that which was right in the eyes of\ahveb or 
that which was evil Ml the Kings of Samaria are set down 
as evil— re given either to polytheism or to the worship of 
Yahveh under the emblem of a calf etc ^[ucll detail is 
devoted to the Temple, and care is taken to introduce 
men of God” at every crisis Especially graphic and 
romantic are the sketches of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, 
to wbom the compilers would look back as the forerunners 
of the true fvith Not only is the general tone but even a 
number of phrases are Deuteronomic as the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens," the iron furnace of Egypt * to 
‘ provoke \ahveh to anger” ‘ him that is shut up and left 
in Israel t under every green tree," etc 
Again judging by the sure test of 1 terary style 
Deuteronomic insertions are found in the bofik of y 
as the whole of the first chapter and other fragments 
in which specul stress is {laced upon the duty of 
• 

• These and other parallel ezpmv on* w* h Deuleronowy occur m 
Solomons prayer "wb chdsinaljr alludes 10 Ibe Baljlonlan ealc 
and Ihcy thus ind ente ihe age of its cwn n os I on 

t This peculiar phrase occurs Mse^ rme* in K ngs and 1* found in 
Peul. xxxu 36. Ji •! oul 1 l-c read lio h the fctltwO and ibe f ce ” 
—that is all the people bood or freemen 
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catrying out the law, -ftWch Moses, the sen-ant of Yahveh, 
commanded Israel. i 

'Eztkid had formed one of the first sorrowful train of 
exiles in 597. He was a priest ^by proffssion, an 
enthusiastic*yahvist by conviction. Fo'r 22 years {593 to 
570) he exhorted, persuaded, and upbraided his fellow 
exiles. Many disliked his stern doctrines. A group of 
more sympathetic souls would'occasionally xisit his house 
by the river Chebar. Often he illustrated his te.tching by 
symbolic action. With his own hand he seems to have 
committed his prophecies to writing. His book is methodi- 
cally ordered, and has been very little tampered with. In 
style he is plain and unadorned. He is deeply sacerdotalist. 
Ritual and ceremonial are necessities to his religion. 
Relentlessly and gloomily he tnetes out Yahveh’s wrath 
upon Judah. The opening vision reveals the Supreme 
riding a chariot, the fishing wheels of which are attached 
to mystical winged creatures* Idolatrous Jerusalem must 
fall before the armies of Babylon, and diviners and 
prophetesses who told Judah otherwise were speakers of 
ratal lies. Judah Is dry %ine-\\ood, to be flung into the 
fire ; Jiulab. is a whotUh wife cast out by Yahveh^ even as 
her sister Samaria has been branded with shame ; she must 
bend under the divine rod, and quail before his gleaming 
sword; and all this because the nobles shed innocent 
blood, unchastity was rife, usury enacted, Sabbaths un- 
heeded, and (mark the pnest *) no distinction was made 
between things holy and profane. But Yahveh's anger is 
impartial, and he will vengefully scourge other nations 
besides Judah ; Ammon, Moab, Edom, Phihslia, the 
crowded seaport of Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, will each withe 
under the Lord’s visitation. Then a lull comes. Before 
Ezekiel’s eyes opens out a happy dream of Judah restored, 
Jerusalem r^uilt, Yahveh watching as shepherd over his 
people, who, willi clean hearty shall forsake the sin of 
idolatry. Exiled Judah shall rise like living heroes from 
the valley of deJd Jvones. A gnm foe from the north 


♦ The wingeil figures arc evidently «f ChalcLran oticin Thi* 
•• wheels ” are thought by Unoimant t« be d.scs whirbn" jn 3 hori 
tonlal p Une, the t) r« of these dnim shaped bodies being studded wi h 
simitar wheel, he suorests. was the (Tir,,;.... 7 ^"““ 
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(Gog) shall dash mndlj against the holj City , but he shall 
perish «iili infinite slaughter and leave \ah\ebs people 
free lo erect a glonous Temple that si all delight the hearts 
of pnests^and overlook a land divided into rectangular 
plots for the tv elve tribes And even the Dt&d Sea shall 
be made pure and svfeei 

Ezekiel drew a clear I ne between tl^e Levites who Ind 
been associated with the high places asheras and idols and 
the Levites who supported the more modern monotheism 
The old order vrere degraded into infenor servants of the 
sanctuary Tor the pure \ahvists a noble pedigree was 
found , they were entitled the sons of Zadok (Ez. xhv jo) 
In time to come this epithet of Zadokites gave birth to the 
term Sitddiaes 

There is in the book of Leviticus, a section (lo chapters, 
XVII XXVI ) which m idiom and motive differs from the 
context It contains charactensiic and recumng expres 
■sions such as, ‘ my sabbaths evil purpose or wicked 
ness, ' m> statutes and m> judgments and ntarly fift> 
times ‘ I am \ah\eh Throughout U we meet phrases 
to wh ch the prophet Ezekiel is partial Especially in 
l^v XXVI 3 45 the exhortation which threatens idolatrous 
Israel with exile and a temble sabbith-stillness of desolation 
in Judah do parallels occur with Ezekiel Examples are 
these ‘ pine away m the r iniquities, ‘ in the sight of the 
nations ( heathen J sun images * and many others. 
D d Ezekiel borrow from this Levjiical document or did 
Its author adopt the language of Ezekiel ? These questions 
are difficult to answer But the similantj is tmquesuon 
able The ten chapters have received the apt name of the 
Law of Holiness Under the supposed sanction of Moses 
are grouped together a number of laws and precepts on 
sacrifice sexual proprieties, ^vo dance of non Yahnstic 
practices the observance of festivals thecharaSerofpnests, 
and the treatment of staves and the poor All these cere- 
monies and duties are seen through an esthetic and devo- 
tional atmosphere \ e shall be holy ftir I the Lord thj 
God am holy this is the keynote. For holiness sake 
incest most be ahhbrred cons deration meted out to the 
deaf and blind and<iged the pnest must shun contact with 
death, and be free of physic^ blemt^ The feasts, once 
merry gathering of rustics, dot become holy convocations. 
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The blasphemer of Yahveh’s sacred name is to be stoned. 
An annual Day of .Atonement is fired, and the people are 
then to pass the hours in penitence and humbling of the 
soul. A new turn is given to the anciept cuslonf {prob.'\bly 
a survival 3f early communism) of leaving the soil fallow 
every seventh year. No plough or spade may touch the 
earth, because it,JiVe man, must observe the holy rest- 
season. “ The seventh year slull be a sabbath of rest unto 
the land, a sabbath for Yahveh.” Every fiftieth jear a 
jubilee is held ; slaves are freed, alienated estates restored, 
and the fatness of the fields becomes common property. 
The advancing wave of Jewish ethic sparkles into the noble 
maxim, “Thou shah love thy neighbour as thyself j” and 
this mavim is to embrace even the stranger ; “ for ye," .adds 
the unknown author, with a touch of pathos, “were 
strangers in the land of Eg}pt.” 

Thus the exiles solaced themselves with thoughts of the 
providence of Yahveh in the past, and with dreams of the 
Kingdom and religion of the future. Their conception of 
Yahveh was being sublimed and clarified ; their passion for 
precept and regulation and priestly routine was deepening. 
Faith was expanding ; the Law was gaining in scope and 
definition. 

' Meanwhile .the political world was pregnant with great 
changes. In 556 Nabonidus became king of Babylon. A 
man of peace, a student of records of antiquity, a builder ol 
temples, he was in nO way fitted to slay the overshadowing 
Invasion of the great Cyrus. Master of Anzan (Elam) and 
Persia and ^Icdia, Syna and Phccmcia, and conqueror of 
Creesus, Cyrus led his hosts towards Babylon. IVheiher by 
hint from the invader, or roused by spontaneous hope, 
certain it is that the Jewish exiles now trembled with joyous 
expectancy, j Cyrus came as« deliverer. His victory would 
mean restoration to their father-land. As the Elamite and 
Persian army bore down upon the capital a cry of triumph 
arose .among the,exiles, which is expressed in chapters 1. 
and 11. of the book ot Jeremiah. In these chapters, which, 
of course, were not the work of Jeremiah himself, a lively 
picture is painted of the commotlons*in Babylon, and the 
almost hysteric exultation of the captive Jews. A sound of 
.b.Htleis heard, and of great destruction. ‘The swoid of ven- 
geance threatens Chaldasa, its astrologers, warriors, horses 
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chariots, aiizcns Ihe great ciij falls m a drunl^n wooq 
M essengers ru->h in from ihe provances >vuh tidings of the 
enemy’s jirogrcss The gamson tremble hhe women 
Bah} Ion’s 'broad ramparts shall be shattered, and the atj 
he desolate for e>er A similar pjean is Sounded in 
Isaiah MU aiv 1-23 (passages written, no doubt, just before 
the capture of Babylon) and a magnificent % ision is unfolded 
of the golden city falling, like Lucifer from among the 
stars, into the gnm shadow of a subterranean Sheol , and 
the place of Babjlon is occupied by a desert, and lonely 
pools and lioaise-sounding bitterns. But, as histone 
matter of fact, Babylon was not reduced to desolabon till 
the Roman punod Town after town yielded to Cyrus, 
King Nabomdus was too weak to resist, Babylon opened 
Its gates, the inraders entered with ease, and quietly took 
possession (538) llie unknown Poet of the Restoration, 
whose compositions hate been attached to the book of 
Isaiah,* greeted Cyrus as a messenger of Yahveb, and 
perhaps was sanguine enough 10 expect the conqueror to 
adopt the Hebrew faith Cyrus, howerer, was no religious 
enthusiast An inscription has been found m which he 
tells the world how he has paid honour to Bel and Nebo 
and Jlerodach, the gods of Babylon His aclnowledg 
roent of the divinities of Chaldsa a political deaace in 
order to attach the people to the new dynasty f 
A body of the exiles with the permresion of Cyrus, now 
prepared to return to Palestine Net all however or even 
a majority, were included in this first caravan Thenumber 
was 42,360 of whom about an eighth part belonged to the 
sacerdotal class Some 4 000 were pnests, 74 were drawn 
from the inferior class now distinguished as Lcvites , and 
they were accompanied by groups of sacred singers, and 
menials who performed the lower functions,^of worship 
Thrilled with new bom hope and gladness, the pilgrims 
harnessed fheir tram of bors^ mules, and camels and sec 
their faces westwards towards Jerual^i And, as they 
halted on the toilsome road from tme to unie, one can 
imagine them eagerjy clusienng round the mamefess 
who sang the song of liberty, and the new birth of the 


t ThMnsci piion«p%eB !b the Cr Jan , iSSO 
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nation: “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your 
God. Speak ye comfortabJy to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her that her warfare is accomplkhed, that her iniquity is 
pardoned : for she hath received of Yahveh’s hand douljle 
for all , her •sins.” Yahveh shall lead his flock like a 
shepherd — Yahveh, who measured the waters in his palm 
and weighed the mountains.’ Before Yahveh’s majesty how 
small and mean appear the graven and carved idols of the 
gold or silver-smith or carpenter! Bel, Nebo, and the rest 
are mere cast metal or hewn timber, carried on men’s 
shoulders, and set dumbly on iheir pedestals. But Yahveh 
created the heavens, and formed the earth. “Look unto 
me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth,” the prophet 
cries in Yahveh’s name, “for 1 am God, and there is none 
else.” 

The gods and astrology and magic of Chaldea cannot stay 
the onward sweep of doom. Luxurious, dainty Babylon 
shall sit in the dust The Chaldaan virgin shall be stripped, 
and toil at the lowly handmill in nakedness and slaver}'. 
And out of the prison-house of Babylon shall emerge God’s 
Servant, glorious and transfigured. ^Vho is Yflhveh's 
Servant? It is Jacob, purified by the siorm and stress of 
national disaster and an exile of three-score years. These 
pious elders, these solemn pnests, these devout singers, 
wending their laborious way to the ruins of Jerusalem, have 
learnt the truth of the universe, the supreme lesson that 
Yahveh is the One God, the Holy, the Everlasting. This 
knowledge the Servant will carry to Judxa as joyful tidings, a 
new song, light for blind eyes, balm for the broken-hearted, 
freedom for captive souls. Jacob had been obstinate, a 
rebellious people, sacrificing to false gods, vexing Yahveh’s 
holy spirit. In Babylon the Servant had suffered, drinking 
the cup of Yajiveh’s fury, groaeingin the furnace of afllicUon, 
baring his back to the lash, meekly turmnghis scarred visage 
to the contemptuous spitting of the heathen. But now the 
fainting Servant sh^ll awake from desponding silence, and 
put on htoidered gatnvms, and march triumphantly to Zion. 
The barren mother shall bear children ; the thirsty shall 
drink ; the tempest-beaten shall dwelt in a palace which 
glitters with sapphires and carbuncles p the very hills shall 
break into music ; and sweet myrtles grow^n place of hateful 
briars. All Israel had sinned. The history of Yahveh’s 
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people had been a long record of unfaithfulness And for 
this transgression the children of the cniIc had paid the 
pemlt) The Sen-ant was despised among the nations 
Oq him rained th" blows of God BruisSj oppressed 
chastised he humblj endured the punf) mg sorrbivs of Baby 
Ion until the reproach was wiped awaj the iniquit) blotted 
out, the sanng Vnowledge of God aa^ured. The Golden 
Age. is now to open Israel shall be the 1 ght of the world 
I rom afar the nations will fiocL Ike an innumerable fight 
of do%es, or countless drores of rams and dromedaries, or 
crowding fieels on ihe Western sea The waste places of 
7 on sliail be rebuilt, and reflect the raj-s of a sun that shall 
never set All the citizens of this happj Jerusalem th s 
del ghtful Beulah shall be righteous Peace shall flo v in a 
Iim{ id stream Bloodshed shall cease, i he wolf and the 
lamb shall feed tranquilly together The Gent les shall 
join the people of God Heaven and earth shall be made 
new and all flesh Ixjw to\aliv€hsname.* 

1 he chapters just reviewed are often md cated by the 
i tie II Isa ah or Deutero-I«a ah For three reasons the) 
are deemed to l>e of d flerent authorsh p from the book of 
Isaiah froper (i) Thej allude to the ru ned cond tion of 
Jerusalem and to the Exile in Chaldosa Their I terar) 
style IS distinct Among character stic phrases an. to 
choose (re Gods choice of Israel) to break out into 
sngng” goodwill (Gods) lam \ahveb and there is 
none else" eta Several giammat cal d flerences are also 
notceable ( 3 ) ^ahveb is exalted to subl mer he ghis he 
is now the creator of the Cosmos. The concept on of the 
Servant, too is unknown to the Isa ah of the e ghth century t 

13 Job— ^\ hen the poem of Job wls written it seems 
almost impossible to say By some critics it js referred to 
a wr ter in the Northern k ngdom before the fall of Samaria 

• It 9 \ery doubtful if chaj> ers It to I x !a wh ch Israel is cp 
bruded for past transgress ons or chapters Ixh to the end are from tbe 
pen of ihc Foel of the Restoiat 00. 

f For this sect on geaeradp madd lontoSude seeFensns IICs 
lory of Israel book vi.< Kuenen s Ret g on of Israel." chapter v u 
Mon efiore’s II bbert Lectures, ▼ Dryers Introduct on ” The 
most recently discoTe ed facts teL 1 to Cyrus and the fall of Babylon 
aregi enmSayxcs HgherCmcisBaonihe^IonuTiients chap crxi- 
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in 722 ; liy others Co the end of Joslah’s retgn. Tliere are 
scliolars who discern in it ji certain kinship v\ itii the thoughts 
of the Poet of the Restoration, and some postpone its 
appearance till long after the eule. Scarcely an/ portion of 
the Old TeAament has been so badly used by scribes and 
revisers. By careful examination of manuscripts, phraseo- 
log)', and the cou^c of the poetic argument, it has been 
found possible to disentangle thfc ori^nal composition, and 
to establish the fact that the whole episode of the young 
Plihu who interferes in Job’s discussion with his friends is 
an interpolation. The liook. is entirely written in Hebrew 
verse, with the exception of the Prologue (portraying Job’s 
prosperity and sudden calamines) and the Epilogue (describ- 
ing his recovery of health and riches).* 

job, the h.appy Syrian, lives in peace till the spiritual 
Satan or Adversary moves God to lest his virtue by misfor- 
tune. Wien wealth and children are torn from him, and 
his body is leprous and putrid with elephantiasis, he sits 
ujjon the ground, his three friends watching him, and, with 
mingled defiance and grief, asks why he, who had lived 
uprightly and wished no man ill, should be overwhelmed 
wjtb disaster, *' \Vby wih thou nor leek away from me ?“ 
he cried out to Yahveh,.“nor leave me in peace while there 
is breath in ray throat ? Why hast thou set me up as a 
butt, so that I am become a taiget for thee?” He admits 
that God ia all-powerful (Job’s monotheism is clear enough), 
“He alone spreadeth out the heavens,” and can work 
wonders without numlier, and sweep Job away with a 
tempest ; but that is no answer to the riddle of hum-in 
suffering. At some future day, too, he expects God will 
vindicate his innocence: “I know that my avenger hveth, 
though it be at the end upon my dust (ir., when I am dead); 
my witness will avenge thes^ihings, and a curse alight upon 
mine eneraies.”t But thiswill be too late. Job anticipaies 
nofuturelife: “Man dieth and lieth outstretched ; hegiveth 

• "nie original poem, translated tj E. J, Dillon in ttie Confeni/arary 
J!etnev, July, 1S93, exltods from Job uu to xlu. 6, omilUnglhe speeches 
of Elihu and Vahveh's description of the hip^l>otamus and crocodile in 
xL and xlu 

t This is the much misunderstood pass^e, translated in the old 
* version, “ I know that my Redeemer Ineth,” and popularly regarded as 
Scripture proof of the resurrection. 
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up the ghost, 'ind vrhere is ht? r\cn when Yahveh I ursts 
m on the whirhvmd and appeals to all the subl mt scenes 
and movements of nature^ thu dawn the mist, the seasons 
the Ion ll^ \ar horse the soanng hawk ind contempiu 
ous'l) challenges him If thou hast an arm I ke Ood if thou 
canst thunder mih a aocc like his deck th)self now with 
majest) and grandeur r even then Jo^» is onl> subdued 
by s i| crior force. In duSt and ashes he rcp<.nts and 
mtxkly receitcs back his lo^t irosptrity but the great 
quest on is left unsolved A lime attempt iras afterwards 
made to solve it by the writer who introduced the arguments 
of riihu This young man reproves Job for protest ng 
against the acts of Ood and the const tution of the universe 
and roundly denounces h m as a rebel w thout clcanng up 
tl e issau he dotA not elaborate any argument substant ally 
d fferent from those of the three friend * , and it is remark 
able tliai he is not raent oned m cither the Prologue or 
Lp logue The I terary style of Elihu s speeches vanes from 
that oC the ong ml poem and the Hebrew is more inter 
D inglod I ith Aramaic expressions.* 

14. Aaumalc— The Aramaic dialects current in Mesopo 
tan a and Syria d ffered from Hebre v and J been c an and 
front the language of the arrowhead inscriptions of Chaldaa 
While the i ers an emp re dom nated AVeslero As a a form 
of Arama c was used for olliaal communicat ons and by the 
people at Urge in the Synan provinces, and the Je s 
gradually adopted ih s in place of Hebrew By the b^ n 
ning of the Chrstan era the change was compkle. 
Portions of the books of Ezra and Daniel were written in 
\nmaic (often called Chaldee) and also through the 
Anroaic longve were conveyed those commentanes or 
Targuins, on the Hebrew set ptures v h ch were at f rsr 
passed from mouth to mouth and were commit'ted to wnt 
ing in the early Christian centimes t 

15 The Temple Bebmlt — The bnll ant dleams of the Poet 
of the Restoration were unfulfilled Troublous and harassed 

• In nLaang the book df Job at Ih s po at in the his orf of Israel I 
follow the author yofLanonD vet 

+ \r cl Arama e n Lncy Br t. 
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was the condition of the returned exiles No je veiled 
turrets rose on the hill of Zion No troops of Gentile 
devotees came to bow the knee to Yahveh The part of 
the ideal Sertant was not plajed by the anxiouspjud'eans 
A Persian governor Sheshbazzar reminded them of the over 
lordship of Persia Jaraihes had to be settled not without 
d fficulty m their old dwelling places An altar \ as erected 
on the site of the *uined Temple The foundations of a 
new building for Yahveh may h-ive been markt-d out But 
the commun tj was poor and the neighbouring Samaritans 
who though worshippers of Yahveh were not regarded with 
fr endl) ejes by the returned Jews were able to liinder the 
development of Judoex. The Samaritans were now of 
mixed race and possibly the descendants of the peasants 
left b> Nebuchadrezzar in the south countrj were now 
partly alien in blood and they held grosser conceptions of 
religion than the homecoming ex tes 
Sixteen years passed Cyrus d ed in $*9 and was sue 
cceded by the Cambyses whoconqueredLgypt Following 
on the br ef rule of I seudo Smerd s came Darius Hystaspis 
or Darius I (5^2) In his regn the Temple v as rebuilt 
By a curious error in the book of Ezra (iv ) the delay in 
reconstructing \ahvehs house is made to last through the 
reigns of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) and Atnxerxes right on to 
the days of Dar us No the Dar us who followed 
Artaxerxes was Darius Nothus (424) and th s m stake 
would place the rebuild ng a cv-ntury too laic * 

In 520 the new Temple was begun m earnest m four 
years it was comj leted 1 salms of j ra se rang through the 
courts of the sanctuary \ isions of a nobler era glo ved on 
the honzon Some looked to Zerubbabtl the prince as 
the inauguntor of a great royal line Others fixed the eyes 
of hope on Joshua the Higb *t "tis who 

roused the ]^eople to rebuild the Lords house and he 
refers to unfruitful seasons and times of drought as tokens 
of Yahveh s d splcasure at Judahs neglect. Uhen hov 
ever the work is ffi shed the i rophet speaks benignly and 
prom ses Yahvth s bless ng and coi eludes with a startl ng 
forecast of a new kingdom of v hich Arubtobel si all hold 
the sceptre nsing on the rums of pagan empires Zechanaft 


SveSayces H »hcr Ci c sm and the Monuments, chap 
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(cba\uers i loviit) belongs to the same jtenod , but hu 
utterances are the j roduct of a verj di/Tcrent intellectual 
mint from Ihii of Jlam»ai He speaks m enigmas and 
panbIts « /\pocaI)jitic \isi<kw flu across 1 is pages, ^f>st^c 
horses nnd chariots canj \ahiehs messenger* to and fro, 
Judah IS menaced bj dreadful horns which arc rtpellcd b} 
four might) smiths, A parchment roll fli« tntr the land 
deahn^ Judgment on c\d dt>CTS Smfuftsracl is depicted as 
a womm carried in a cask to br-olt B.'ib)lon or j monified 
in Joshua, the pnest, who in filtbj ailirc is the object of 
the *^3130 3 scorn, unlit \ahich mcrcifull) transforms his 
miser) into resplendent punt) Joshua and Zcrubbabel 
arc rt presented as two olne-trces, )icldmg copious oil for 
the suppl) of the candlestick of Jerusalem Happy scenes 
arc opened up in the Hoi) City, the children fb) in the 
streets , the aged look on peaceful]) , the citirtns lore 
truth and U\e in fraternal peace* 

At this point our siew of Jerusalem, its Tcmplt,and its 
people liecomea obscured Atiny jears cbpse Iwfore clear 
knowledge of its history is forthcoming Meanwhile a 
grtal moiemcni is pre^nng, and the hands that bnng 
about the change an, silentl) at work in Bab>l 0 Ria.t 

16. The Priestly Code— Among the large number of 
Hebrews who remained in Ihbjlon engaged in trade, 
attached to the court or dwelling in groups of their own 
nationalit),^ were man) {nests The religious fervour 
which in the prophets had culminated iti the gosj»J of a 
golden age when ^ah\ch should reign supn.roe user the 
world, found a far difTereni manifestation in the pn«tly 
circle It was felt that for the people at large kahiehism 
must clothe itself in ritual custom and constituted 
authont) A history of mankind must be wntten showing 


■d on by post exit c edjtorx Ihey lennnrtce Isiatls 
nes feuypl Assjna etc. Chip «* x «• W * 
d d triumph tot the house of Dadd are probaWy liter 


• Chapters IX to xi of /echar ih as nell as x ”9 
pro-exit e touched s 
foes the Phil SI nes 
prophesy a «ptend d triumph ft 
than 2techanah s age • 
t Kuenens Pelijpan of Israel chapters 
Lectures, 11. Driers* InitodBcl on. . 

; These were Uottn as iheColah ortxte asdmnEu hed&watbc 
Med nah or Jews who tcitiroed to Driest nc 
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how the race of Israel was chosen out by divine grace, how 
it passed through the afilicUons of Eg)'pt, and how, after 
the deliverance by Moses, Yahveh gave his people a full, 
elaborate, and peculiar scheme of worship and jinesthood. 
The diligentSi of European scholars has* revealed this docu- 
ment, and, from thd miscellaneous constituents of the 
Pentateuch and bopjc of Joshua, has disentangled the Priests' 
Code, which was penned in Babylonia, and which ga\e 
Jewdom a new Torah (law) in the name of the revered 
Moses. It consists of about 85 chapters, some eleven 
in Genesis, nineteen in Exodus, the whole of Le^iticus 
(including the Law of Holiness; see p. 76), twenty-eight 
chapters in Numbers, and fragments of Joshua. While the 
Yahvist legend is occupied with the romantic story of the 
Fall and Paradise Lost, P. ("Pnests’ Code) goes more 
soberly and systematically to work. The Jewish mind has 
ROW become accustomed to the thought of a creative power, 
such as appeals to Job from the marvels of nature, or 
Inspires the song of the Poet of the Restoration. Accord- 
ingly the chronicle begitvs with the Six-Days’ \\’,ork, in which 
primitive tradition is arrayed in the grave, sl.ately language 
of the new Yahvehism of the Babylonian exiles. No 
mention of Adam’s fall is made. Mankind becomes 
corrupt, and earth is purged by the Flood. From Noah’s 
race the virtuous stock of Shem is selected. Out of the 
descendants of Shem God chooses Abraham. Of the 
children of Abraham he bestows his favour on Isaac. 
Isaac’s sons are Esau and Jacob ; Esau falls from grace by 
marrying alien women ; Jacob is blesserl because he 
obediently wkes a wife of Abrahamic blood. Elohim 
makes himself known to Abraham and Jacob as El-Shaddai 
(“God Almighty” in the English version), and to Moses as 
Yahveh, a name not used be^rc in P., but kept in reserve 
for the crisis* of the Exodus. To Jacob's posterity Yahveh 
reveals his holy Torah at Sinai. 

Five salient points may be noticed in the priestly charac- 
ter of the Code , 

Place 0/ Worship. — U’hile the Yahvist permits altars 
to be built in many places, and Deifteronomy commands 
that in one spot alone shall the public ceremonial be con- 
ducted, P. invents and describes this central sanctuary in 
the form of the Tabernacle, or Ohcl Moed, a movable 
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tcnplc which was cimed nlwgt tj the pifgrim Hebrcirs in 
livt. wUdetnes-4. The IsratUies n\a> have guaidtd then 
sacred shrint in a tent, but were they hUlj to hare 
erected u an vnhovpwsUJtt dtstrt, a splendid stnictwe, 
ndonicd with iritsiic p Ilan hangings and god and «il»er 
appQTtcnancea ? Besides though man) sanctuancs are 
referred to in the books of fudges and Samuci these 
records never speak of the Ohtl Moeo* The ark which 
P makci inscjiarahle from thi. rabtmacL is according to 
Samuel quite frttl) lioim. about from place to place; 
Uhen David house;, the ark at /ton ht actual!) p tches a 
special lent, and m the carl) years of Solomons reign the 
{leoplc art said to hive sacrificed not at an> sacred Palxir 
melt Inn on high ) hcts." 

? %ieriji« — I* knows nothing of sjcnfice licforc Israel 
reaches ^lo«nt binai All the stones of Noah, Abraham, 
Babani etc. oflering saenfees belong to JC. Noah is 
allowed (in I') to kill beasts for food and the Passover 
lamb IS cattn at the Czodus but not ns an olfenng to tlte 
deit) ^^e find accounts, in iht historical l>ooks of Gideon, 
Saul Cljah and Noaman saenfetng to ^ahveh but with 
no reference to the imagmar) Talx-madc Nor did ihe 
^osjclof the prophets vvho came before P attach stnet »m 
jwrlanctf to sacniict- To obe) is better than saenf ce," 
cnes Samuel Amos de*claims against morning sacnfices 
unaccompanied by sincere worship Hosea says that 
Yahveh spurns the ofTcnngs of Cphnim Isaiahs Godts 
•w tary of the fat of rams In Micah v 7 \ahveh rebukes 
gole formalist who seeks to please hra with slaughtered 
woiltf-s No doubt saCTifce v as a rite that went rack to 
circle. » ages, but before the Eailc u does not appear to 
must cun treated asapecuhatl) Mosaic insuiulion Astnk 
authont) “ m the I nests Co<*e is the altar of incense, )ei 
t’ thc'JSible never speaks of incense till the times 
The older sacrif ce 1 as a meal eaten before 
pr.iTfSrt.i''''"'™''"" B"' '"P Ihc bomt-offamg 
foes ihe Th 1 s nc^ment phce the whole animal rn this case, 
prophtsy a *pl«vd d <}i> the altar And the antique concept on 
liiao Zeehax ah s age 
t Ku nen s I el pt 

Lectures n Dn crs“Vaben!atIeof tbe«iDgr^ on irt I Sam. ii 23 
*• These were Ino^-n as Wellhanseti «nd is absent frim the Septira 
MclnaH or Jews »ho tetu 
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of familiar communion with the deit)' by means of the 
sacrificial meal j lelds now to the idea that the offering is a 
ptophialton for sin, whether of an individual or of the com- 
munity. Sacrifice becomes now the official pri/stly mode 
of purging «in. The i>s>chological anil emotional view of 
sin is unveiled in the Psalms, which express the soul’s 
sttucgles with temptation and spiritual darkness.* 
j." The Satrtd The whole trio of feasts had a 

natural source in the events of the pastoral and agricultural 
year. Passover was the spring celebration, when the merry 
rustics offered the firstlings of the flocks to the gods ; and 
later custom had grafted on to this occasion a memonal of 
the Exodus from Egypt. At the Feast of Weeks the first- 
fruits of harvest were presented to Yahveh. The Feast of 
Tabernacles was a jocund oi>en-a‘ir assemblage at the close 
of vintage and corn reaping. But a new turn is now given 
by P. to the eating of unleavened bread at the Passover. 
It used to be practised in memory of the hasty flight of 
Israel, which gave no time for the proper baking of bread. 
But P. (Exodus MI. r-20) tells how the ceremony was 
deliberately enjoined beforehand; and the killing of the 
fustlinc lamb is not a reminder of the sl.tughler of the 
Egyptian first-born, but it is formally commanded before 
Yahveh begins his fatal passage- And it has been already 
remarked how H. (Incorporated into P.) makes the Feast of 
Tabernacles a devout commemoration of the booths which 
sheltered the Chosen People in the Wilderness. All these 
changes tend to magnify Yahveh’s continuous intenenlion 
in Israel’.^ career, and to suppress the purely natural basis of 
the festivals. But this modification of ancient ceremonials 
did not satisfy the priestly desire to solemnise the public 
approaches to Yahveh. A new institution was added. The 
Day of Atonement had, ind^d. been briefly recommended 
in the Law Rf Holiness. It is now invested with extra- 
ordinary dignity, and marked off as the holiest day of the 
>ear. The Talmud calls n Yonu — r*r., the day. Thetenth 
day of the seventh ^nonth is not now to be merely a day of 
penitential affliction. *On this day the High-priest, carrying 
holy fire and a vessel of bullock’s blRod, enters the inner 
sanciuar}-, and sprinkles with blood tl;e mercy seat of the 
ark. .\ second time he glides into the awful chamber, and 
performs a like ceremony with the blood of a goat. Blood 
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once r^nrded as food for tht gods is po \ a means of exj la 
tion atthLSght of which ^ahseh becomes reconciled to 
bis people and absolves them from uncleanness V second 
j,oat C 0 upon whose head the sins of the nation are 
laid i)y the High f nest s handi, is led ai aji to the un 
inhab ltd wilderness, and ihtre let loose In later usage the 
goat Has beaten b) the people and then pushed oiera pre- 
cipice.* Parallel customs are met with among savages 
In Central India the natives hope to remove choUrv bj 
daubing a chicVen goal or pg with vem Ion and driving 
jta a) Some of the Sou h American Indians would load 
a Ibma with the clothes of sich j eople and send it into ihc 
mountains Other unculiured inbes in var ous parts of the 
world will expel d stast, and msfortunc and sm by met s 
of boats earthen pots etc let adnft on sea or river Ora 
human scapegoat is chosen and after bt ng insulted and 
scourged is driven out of the cit) or slain f 

V deeper shade v as imparted to the saiiciit) of the 
Sabbath ho longer is t a pleasant leisure da), as when 
the prophet Ilosca enumerated it among seasons of romh 
(ii -) No man must giiher sticks, none ma> kindle *i 
fire Of cook food Dead is decree agninsc the sinful 
wretch who performs an) n inner of work on ll is div ne 
da) 

/ Thi Jrtsis and Ijrites tnbt ofLcvj js<etapift 
as a sacred elm wl ch mu t form a k nd of I od) guard 
round lahvehs Tabernacle and sepanting it from the 
common multitude (I tv it cu»iii ) But with n tl einlH. itself 
a wall of part tion is f *cd Tlic I-cv tes had been phevd 
b) Eaekitl on a lower Je tl than the true cle/g> whom 1 1 
called tht Zadokilcs <Cadok dating from the rt gn of Dav 1 
The disinaion is no rtndercd sharper b) dtriv ng ihv 
priestl) caste from \aron ll^ broiler of Most-s \nd as 
the tier of \aronitfS r sts above iht l.cvttcs »q, above all 
towers tht f„ure of the Highpnest Ht wtars tl c cj I od 
and tht br ni and Thumtn n The names of the twelve 
tril>cs arc engraven on the jtwrfs of b f*jfiuirt breasfpb e 
(see pp jS ^iid 50) \dorntd with i i ara and clothevl 1 1 
gold embro dered j uiplt I e seems to be created by ei ltd 

• h * n * irjre if ^e B*Me “ an eJe ' A om-n rv " 

t txanplcvtp ei nfif i** OoMen Hxu^h cl»( rr ut 
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Israel as a spiritual kmgiPkho shall take the place of the 
dethroned monarchs of Juriaa. The secular king was, 
so to speak, spiritualised into the High-priest, Just as in 
time to come the High-priest was spisitualiseff into the 
Messiah. * 

5. The Etidmvmail of the Clergy . — Deuteronomy i>er- 
mitted the people t(^ make a banquet before Yahveh of the 
firstlings of their herds. But P. (Numbers xviii. 17, 18) 
orders the Israelite to offer his firstlings to Yahveh and the 
priest All the flesh of the sin and trespass offering, and 
the bulk of the flour and oil of the meat offering, now fall to 
the lot of the “ sons of Aaron." Deuteronomy allotted to 
the priest the head, maw, and shoulder of the thank-offering 
beast. P. bestows on him the choicer portions of the breast 
and leg. Deuteronomy directed that the tithe of fruit and 
cereals should be brought to the sanctuary and publicly 
eaten j or it might even be sold, and the money spent in meat 
and wine; only, ei.er> third year, the tithe was to be dis- 
tributed to the Levitc, the widow, and the orphan. But F. 
retjuires that a tithe of both agricultural produce and cattle 
shall be allotted to the sacerdotal caste. In short, the 
ecclesiastics arc to receive the sin and trespass offerings, 
the hides of the burnt offerings, the larger part of the 
>-egctable dues, and the tithes. The Levites are to be 
provided with a tithe-revenue, like the priests ; but out of 
their lithe they ate bound to select a tenth part as a gift 
to the sons of Aaron.* P. goes so far as to enrich the 
Levitical tribe with forty-eight cities and environing plots 
of land {Numbers .nvw.). In the early history of Israel 
there occurs no sign of these cities ; the priests dwelt among 
the community, chiefly as inmates of households for whom 
they administered the rites of religion. Deuteronomy 
pliinly states /s. 9 ; xviii. i) that Levi has no share in the 
national territory ; and the statement is curiously re;>eated 
by P. (Numbers xviii. so). In fact, even after the age of 
Ezr.T and Nehemioii, no attempt was made to hand over 
special townships to. the priestly caste. Probably, the 
* l^end of the Levitical cities, as also of,the Cities of R^uge 


• In ilic First Chnsiian cefUniy certidn High'pricsts monopolised the 
whole of the liihca, so that * number of poor rriests died of want 
Jo5e|ihus, “ Anliquiiies,” book XT.,chapter mi. JS, 
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(see p. 13), bad its foundation in the exisl'enee of primitive 

• holy places.* 

Deuteronomy liad laid no stress upon circumcision, and 
even put a Wight upon it by exhorting Israel to circumcise 
the foreskin of the heart. P., however, refers Ae ritual to 
a solemn injunction given by Elohim to Abraham, and for- 
bids the uncireumcised tosbarein the Vvisomr feast. And 
a yet sterner spirit of exclusiveness is manifested in the 
story of the slaughter of the Midianites by the army of 
Mc«« — cities are burned, the men, boys, and married 
women slain, and only the virgins kept alive for the lustful 
behests of the warriors (Numbers xxxi.). As likely as not 

• these.massacrcs were the fancy-drawn pictures of the writer 

of the priests’ Code, and served to show hts hatred of 
heathendom, r 

No small part of P. is concerned with the laws of taboo, 
especially in connection with (i) Unclean animals. A study 
of the customs of savagesand of ancient peoples shows that 
certain classes of animals are regarded as divine, and may 
'only be eaten on rare and solemn occasions. They are 
totems, possessing a subtle kinship with the men who 
worship and protect them, and, when eaten, are supposed 
to communicate benendal InBuences to the eater. Jn this 
spirit swine were devoutly partakw of by the Harranians, 
the dog by the Carthaginians, and fish by the Syrians. As, 
ordlrwrily, these creatures were forbidden food, they came 
to be classed as unclean ; so that a peculiar relationship 
existed between sacredness and uncleanness. In Leviticus 
xl. a list of forbidden animals is given, including the mouse 
and swine. And we know, from the book of Isaiah (Lxv. 3 ; 
htvi. 3, 17), th.at the barbaric practice of religiously citing 
the swine and mouse sanirwd long after the prophetic 
Yahvehism had arisen.! *(2) Sexual functions. The 
menstrual process, normal and hygienic as it is, appears 
strange and supernatural to the primitive mind. Among 
sav.iges girU at the approach of puberty are suspended in 
hammocks, shielded from the sun, ,seclnded from public 

* The five points just consulered are iieaied fully in Wellhauscn's 

“ IlisioTV of Israel," ckapters £. in V. 

+ On this subject »ee W. K. SinnhN “ncUtnun of the Semile*, ’ 
Lccu \ui. ami Note Cl Frarer's “GoWen ikmgh," chapter ii?., 
sections 10, tl, 12. 
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gaze,* and, in numerous ways, treated as if centres of 
noxious forces.* Such ideas are preserxed irr the regula- ' 
tions of r. with regard to the uncleanness of wogicn during 
their i>criods, or at ciiiJd-lwaring (Lc^^licus xii., xv.). A 
relic of lh 3 se remote customs cs-co appears in the yet 
extant ceremony of the Churching of Women, by way of 
purification after (^jlhcry. {3).Leprosy. Minute instruo 
lions are laid down for tbecleansingof the leper (Lev. xiv.) • 
and, when the purging of the blood from the disease is 
considered to w; complete, a bird is let fly into the oiwn 
fields, carrjn'ng with it the pollution. Similarly, the Uattas 
of Sumatra set a swallow free after praying for the removal 
of curse frota a cUUdlcss v.omau ; awi, among the 
Miaolse of China, when a lad reaches the age of se^en, his 
father makes a straw kite, and sends it floating away on the 
wind, so that U may bear away all e\il from his child.t 
(4} Other taboos relate to the touching of corpses, the 
washing of blood-sprinkled garments, etc. 

Not only is I*. (0 be singled out by its systematic narra- 
tt\c and its unique sacerdotal code, but l>y its special 
phmscology. Some examples may be died i— God (Elo- 
bim), not Vahveh, with two exceptions, until Ex. vi. a; 

swarming (creeping) things “generations;'’ “e.xpire" 
(a peculiar Hebrew expression for dying); “this self-same 
day “ after thdr families “congregation ” (of Israelites) j 
“according to the connn-and of Yah\eh,” etc. In fact, 
more than fifty words or phrases liare been detected in Ik 
which are absent from, or rarely occur in, other portions of 
the Hcsaleuch. 

'The opinion that I*, was written between 520 and 458 is 
based on (i) Its evident adv.xncc upon the religious con- 
ceptions and practices of JE. and Deuteronomy ; (3) The 
remarkable sUence of Hcbre>> history on the subject of the 
priestly laws laid down rn 1*. as proceeding from the mouth 
of Yah^eh; (3) Its drawing of a deeper division between 
priests and Levites^han ts observed even in Ezekiel’s sketch 
of the ideal Jewish sute. Ezekiel (xliv.) appears to regard 
the Leviies as men who had once been«vahveh’s recognised 
ministers, but who, for their sinful worship of idols, were 

• Details may be Men m “Golden Bough, " chanlerb 

i " Golden Bough,” chxjAM Ml. ^ 
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degraded ton meaner position^ whereas P sanctifies only 
'•he line of Aaron to the pnestbood, and mahts the rest of 
the tnbe of Levi subordinate lo the priesil) family from the 
outset (NunMwrs xvnic a etc)* ^ 

17 Ezra and Nehemiah.— On the borders of Chald-ca there 
gathered in the jear 45S a crowd of Jews consisting of 
women children and xofiSnnen After*a solemn fast by 
the nier of Ahara thej strucL therr tents and set out for 
Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra the ‘‘sopher’ 
(scribe) and carrying gold and s Iver as pious contnbut ons 
for the new Temple Tire smoke of a great holocaust of 
bullocks and rams celebrated their safe amral in the Holy 
City i Ezra s dreams of enhancing the splendour of the 
Temple serMce were dissohed by the stem necessity of 
social reform The children of the Medinah had fallen 
into a lax fashion of marriage Many a Jewish household 
iras under the influence of a Gentile mother Smitten wth 
horror at this intermingling with the heathen Ezra hurriedly 
consened a national assemblage at Jerusalem A Ainous 
downpour of ra n had lemfed the people Ezras pas 
sionate protests transmuted this terror into n repentant 
fervour A number of aristocrats and pnests set an 
example by breaking up their homes and sending away 
the wives who were polluted by heathen blood But the 
puritanical fire soon died down Many of Ezras country 
men offered a sullen resistance to his reforming zeal The 
book of Ezra which closes with an account Of the repud t 
tion of the alien wives should properly be term nated by 
chapter ly 6--’3 1 rom this misplaced section u appears 

that the SamanCans and other enemies of the Jeirs had led 
King Artaxerxes to suspect disloyal desgns m the attempted 
reluildng of the city walls ^ By orders from Persia the 
1 ork was suddenly checked The broken rartpirts of the 
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Holy Citj were a derision to the heathen Could the Poet 
of the Restoration ha\e looked on forlorn and dishevelled 
Zion he would have been astounded at the contrast betwcerf 
the poor reality and his golden visions ^ 

After thp lapse of several sad years* Nehem ah favounte 
cup bearer to King Artaxences, vis ted Jerusalem by leave of 
his royal master The Jewish courtier was as energet c as 
devout. Rlal.ing»a mtdn ght tour of the city he surveyed 
the moonlit rums and planned out the worh of re-con 
struct on To a council of elders he opened his design 
and appealed for co-operation A marvellous activity was 
d splayed The whole populace seemed to turn masons 
Sneenng Sanbailat and carpng Tobnh hung round the 
city but dared venture on no interference with these 
strenuous bu Iders who plied the trowel v ith one hand and 
grasped a sword in the other Nehemiah paced the battle- 
ments a trumpeter by h s side ever on the alert against 
attack Nor was he less eager for social and rel g ous 
reform When the rich were emangl ng their poor negh 
hours in the meshes of usury and mortgage Nehemiah 
called a public meeting rebuked the spirit of avarice, and 
obtained pledges that these exactons should cease Out 
of his private purse he maintained the dignity of his official 
position and kept an open and generous table The walls 
were completed after fifty i VO days toil and ded cated with 
processions and the chant ngofeho rs And no v Nehemiah 
seized the apt occasio i to sinke a great bio v for rtl g on — 
not the religion of Deutero Isa ah but the ne sacerdotalism 
of the Priestly Code Ezra the Sopher vigorously assisted 

On an autumn morn ng as soon as the day broke, a 
great multitude stood waling before the Watergate A 
h gh V ooden pulp t had been reared There stood Ezra 
supported by Nchtm ah and a group of priests and Levites. 
Sonorously end distinctly Ife read out and explained the 
Book of the Ka a document h ch all the evidences 
indcaie as cons sting of or at any rate conta n ng that 
Pncsll) Code v hich was intended to furnish a fresh version 
of the national h sfory and a nev rtlgious conslituton* 

* The Ctxlc has of co rsc been cot n ayius places to fit m wath 
theVahvisi and Lloh si port ons of the llexittcueh and it was pro 
bably neom] tete when Ezra jiubl clj re I I 
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Right on till noon the crowd Jistened rapti), and then 
hiehcmiah sent them home lo end the daj m glad converse 
♦ and entertainment. \ gay celebration of the least of 
Tabernacles followed soon to dissolve into the singular 
transformat'ion of a solemn fast Clad in sackcloth and 
strewing earth upon their heads the penitent Israel tes once 
aipiin swort. to put awaj the half breeds who stained the 
puntj of the Jewish rac^ and the chic' members of the 
communit) forniallj signed their names lo a covenant 
with \ahvch vowing obedience to the ritual and holy 
obsenanccs enjoined m the Code (444 ac.) 

The reformation however did not advance Uninterrupt 
edl> Nehemiah was recalled to Persia (433), and on his 
return lo Jerusalem he was gneved to find much of h s 
work undone The onceomlawed Tobiah was actual!) 
dwelling in chambers within the Temple enclosuru In 
d gnantly the cuthbearer cas out both Tobiah and his 
household goods. The Levttes had been treated with 
neglect, and had w uhdraw n to the rural districts N ehemiah 
brought them back and induced the people to reneir the 
regular tithes Sabbath trading was stnctl> put down 
Foreign wives were once again chased from the communit) 

In the last lines of the unbending puritans memoirs 
(Neh xni 31) we hear him repeating his favourite though 
somewhat egotistic pra>er * Remember me O my God, 
for g<md 

To the period just glanced at roa> appertain die prophecy 
of Maluh in which the Jews are reproached for profaning. 
the sacred name and altar for deserting Israelite wives 
and consorting vvith heathen women and for vvnthhold ng 
tithes. Yahveh he dechres, v lU send a Messenger 
Elijah-like, to rebuke the national sins and punf) the, 
land from vice and irreligiousness. The day of chastise- 
ment will be a terror to th<? wicked but tie names of 
the faithful are treasured up in kahvehs book of remcm 
brance. 

The expulsion of heretics and half breeds from Jenisa'em 
wrought a strange sequel One df them Sfanasseh, 
had married a daughter of ^nballat By SanbalJats 
authonly a rival ternple was raised, in kahvehs honour 
on Mount Geruim^in Samana, there Manasseh ofii- 
ciated as Higbpnest, and many men who had left 
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Jerusalem in discontent, joined the Samaritan oppo- 
siiioa* 

Wc are now entering on a period when the Priestly Code* 
dominated the Jewish soul. Hebrew religion had dtsplayed 
two great pendencies, the Prophetic irtid Broao, embodied 
in such writings as those of the Restoration Poet, and the 
Legal and Priestly. For some centuries Prophetism 
smouldered low, •and Judaism centred round the Law. 
The Iaw w.is a conserving force ; Prophetism an innovating 
force. The I^w rested on the past ; Prophetism looked 
into the future. 


la From Hehemlah to the Death of Judas Maccahaus.— 
Persi.a held sway over Judaea till the rise of Alexander the 
Great (33a). Wars between Persia and Egypt no doubt 
produced waves of agitation through the little Hebrw 
community. All along the seaboard of Western Asia the 
nations revolted against Artaxerxes III. Ochus {359-33?)* 
Tlic Jews took part in the outbreak. The Persians heavily 
punished the rebels ; and to the shores of the far Caspian 
and to Uabylonia troops of Israelites were driven into exile. 
Little else is known of the fortunes of Jud»a during these 
years, except one unhappy episode. Within the precincts 
of the Temple, Joclunan slew his brother Jeshua in a 
quarrel as to their right to the High-priesthood. Disorder 
among the Jews was followed by Gentile profanation, and 
the feet of Persian soldiers soiled the courts of Yaliveh s 
holy dwelling.! , 

The course of Judaism was no doubt affected by its 
contact with Zoroastrianism, the national faith of Persia. 
Through the Diaspora} of Babylon the doctrines of the 
Mazdean creed found entry into the Hebrew consciousness. 


• The Bvtxit is narrated, IhCngh wrongly dated, in Jo3ephlw|s 
“Antiouitics of the Jews," Iwolc xi., chapters 7 and 8. lor this 
section ccnerally Ke Slontefiorc’s “lUbbetl Lectures, xi.; Kuenen s 
"Jtehinon of Israel,” chaptet wi 1 Dnver's “ Irlrrxluetion ; GrneUs 
. .» -t. /-* . j. — — Graeli, however, lags 


“llUiory of the JtVs," voL 1., chapter 


liehinil the best cniiei^i. Nothing has Iwcn said in this section o 
cerning the Great Synage^ue, which rrofcy<fr W. R. Smith considers 
a fiction ; see his O. T. m Jewish Chnrch, Lcct vi. 

t Josephns, “Antiquities ^ book w., charter 7 

; rhe Diaspora were the scattei^ seiflfinicnts of Jews outside 
1‘aleslme. 
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In both religions the supreme Lord-^Ahura-Jfazda- or 
Vahveh — is encircled celestial spirits, and sened -by 
, angels. Angels figure in the book of Zechariah, and in 
D.miel they assume the function of guardians of nations. 
Satan, thc'^accusing^ artgel, appears in Zecharir^h and Job ; 
and, still later, the writer of Chronicles gives him an evil 
aspect as the spirit who tempted David to number Israel, 
ninths legend of Tobit we, meet with Asmodeus, the. evil 
spirit. The belief in an enemy of God and man was in all 
likelihood quickened by Persian influence ; for Zoroastrian- 
ism had created in Angro-MalnjTis a personification of all 
darkness, pain, imperfection, and sin. Both Judaism and 
Mazdeism gave special exaltation to ethics ; both laid stress 
on cleanliness as a religious rite; both abjured the worship 
of images. The Parsecs were accustomed to meet for the 
reading of their sacred books, the repetition of prayers, the 
chanting of hol^’ songs ; and ibe Jews developed similar 
practices in the institution of the synagogue.* Syi>3gogues 
.were numerous even before the Maccabisan age, Theorder 
.of proceeding at these devout assemblies included a con- 
fession of faith in God ; the reading and exposition of the 
Torah In regular sections; brief prayers; and closing 
benedictions. In yet another feature Judaism was parallel 
with Zoroastrianism — viz., the doctrine of immortality. 
'Gradually the murky caverns of Sheol melted into the 
glories of a future life, which would be attained through the 
resurrection of the body. In ibis direction, however, 
Judaism advanced cautiously and slowly. The belief in 
the resurrection was not matured till after the ^^accabffi.^n 

times-t 

'Fhe Biblical literature was freely added to during the 
Persian period. A large portion of the Psalms were com- 
posed (the subject will be recurred to presently). A pro- 
phetic discourse, now embedded jo Isaiah to x.svit.), 
describes widespread desolation in the earth ; but from out 
of llie calamitous gloom emerges a splendrous vision of 

• “SyMgqgue” b Greek for assembly, aial is the equivaloDt rem* 
for the Hebrew “ Beih h.Tj.«ne*«h.” 

+ As an aid to the formation of a meolat picture of JeHish environ 
menl in the age now reriew, the reader might do well to inspect 

the handsome illustrations of aichitectute and omairent ci'eti in J'enot 
and Chipiex's “ Ancient Art in Perda.” 
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Yahveh’s holy mountain in Judah, and of a red«tned 
multitude, who rejoice that death is swallowed up in victory, 
-and who are kept in perfect peace nithin the bulwarks of 
Yahveh's grace and strength. The Chokhmah literature* 

• ^v-as expanded by additions to the booR of Prncrbs. The 
editing and re-casting of this book in the Persian period 
indicates that the Hebrew intellect was active, not only in 
the development of a national ritual, but also in the expres- 
sion of practical ethics. Of course, the proverbs themselves 
were the growth of centuries. Tradition made Solomon 

• the author of a large part of this collection of homely 
wisdom.. Some of his sayings maybe included; but it is 
almost absurd to suppose him the writer of such maxims as, 
“ Better is little with the fear of Yahveh than great treasure 

■ and trouble therewith," 'fhe book of Proverbs falls into 
eight sections: (t) The Introduction, chapters I to ix. 
■(*) The “Proverbs of Solomon,” x. to xxii. i6, dealing 
with a wide vanetyof domestic and social experiences — 
prudence and stupidity, industry and sloth, filial obedience, 
discretion of speech, the misery and shame which form the 
natural sequel of knavery and arrogance, the evils caused 
by quarrelsome wives (nothing Is said of the uncoropanion- 
able husbattd i), etc, A slight leaven of religious sentitncht 
occurs in such remarks as “The eyes of Yahveh are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good ’’ (3) The 
“Words of the Wise,” xxii. to xxiv. 23. directed against 
sweating the poor, glutton), wine-bibhing, etc. (4) Further 
sayings of the wise, xxiv. zj to 34, condemning the sluggard. 

“Proverbs of Solomon” copied out by Hezekuh’s 
scribes, xxv. to xxiv, characterised by liveliness of mewphor 
— the bringer of good news is like refreshing snow dropped 
in the tired harvesters drink, the man who treats an enemy 
generously heaps coals of fire upon his head, the eloquent 
libertine is an earthen pot jilated with silver, and whole- 
some are the wounds dealt b> a friend's reproof. (6) The 
Sayings of Agur, xxx., which are flavoured with a little 
cynicism, as in thd sarcastic list of the four mysteries — an 

* Oioli;hmxh=\Vi>eloiti. Job, Proverbs, Ecetesiastes, anil Sirach 
are embraced under this Icrm, which implicsndecnou on the chatac 
leristics and proWetns of huimn nature. Wuft eegard to Provcrlis 
jip, 64, 70, and ^2. . ’ ~ 
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The Sjrian Ving Antiochus Epiplnnes* \\aiched ihe 
commotion from afar, and calculated on the chances of 
conterting Judaea to Greek customs and Greek theology 
Antiochi^ was a man of undisaphned and erratic character 
Jn him the jester and the despot met At onk time we see 
him carrying bagpipes and piaynng the fool among the 
crondsof Antioch, at another furiously leading h s hosts 
to an attack on Egypt hen the Romans bade him keep 
his hands oiT Egypt he fell back upon Judaia and set 
himself to the impossible task of stamping out the Jewish 
religion Success seemed attainable through the aid of the 
Hellenising Jews These were led fay Menelaus, who fora 
sum of money purchased from Antiochus the permission to 
call himself HighpriesU From the fortress of Akra which 
overlooked the gymnasium and the Temple the pretended 
Highpnest and his followers could threaten the Chassids 
who clung to the nauve creed and worship. Antiochus fell 
upon Jerusalem in 169 Many citirens were slam in ihe^ 
streets, and the Syrian soldiers burst into tl e Templci 
□niaged its sacred treasury and earned off tlie golden 
furniture The Leutical ntual was forbidden 3 Iothers 
who circutnased their infants were killed and hung with 
their dead babes on the city walls In forced mirth the 
Chassids were compelled to dance, with ivy^rowncd heads 
in the procession of Dionysus The Sabbath was made a 
day of no sy pleasure fhose who could escape from 
Jerusalem /led to the mountains and caves Afcnelaus, 
secure in his castle enjoyed hi» hour of tnumph The 
ne^t year (December, 16S) Jud-ea sent up aery of horror 
when an altar to Jupiter was raised on the platform of the 
Temple altar of burnt offering Stine were killed in the 
holy preancls and the blood sprinkled in the inner 
sanctuary Harlots were h'wised in the chambers of the 
Temple of y ahveh But the Hebrew anger slow to espr»s 
itself was nov rising to a fatal heat Old Lleaaar was 
scourged to death rather than cat swnnes flesh and the 
legend of the mother and the seven ^ons done to death by 
fire {•» Macc vim) though manifestly a romance reflects 
the stubborn temjier of the Hebrevr resistance I he fire 

* He belonged 10 (he Seleucil*—* f ibel ne of kings oTlSe fwmJy 
of^tci.eii- who E^incd poiie« oaof Sjru in Jii. 
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of revolt was kindled In Modein, a htll-countr)' vnllage in 
sight of the Mediterranean. The aged ^^altathias slew a Jew 
Tsho was performing sacrifice to a Greek deity, and then 
hurried to the more secluded mountain district, where a 
host of Chassids joined him. WTien he’shortly mterwards 
(died, he left the work of the holy war to his son, Judas. 

/ All the ardent Jewish youth gathered about him, overturning 
; Gentile altars, shouting defiance VO Antiochus. In a series 
\ of victories over the Syrian generals Judas won the name of 
i Maccabaus, the Hammer. In a sudden onset at Beth* 
horon he put to flight the army of Scron. Again, at 
Beth-ztir, he repuUed the much laiger forces of Lysias. In 
the lull which followed Judas hastened to Jerusalem, and, 
though the fort of Akra was still held by a .Syrian garrison, ' 
he swept the foreign' innovations out of the Temple, and 
restored the priesthood and lASvitical choirs to their places 
(November, 165}— an event which Judaism has ever since 
commemorated in the annual "Feast of Lights," with Its 
blaze of candles in house and synagogue. Even against the 
Edomites and Ammonites, and the Greek cities of Gilea^ 
Jud.'is waged successful war. After the death of Antiochus 
(164) Judas laid siege to the citadel. Lysias .ipproached 
Jerui.s 1 em, bringing elephants in h>s train. But a rival 
leader, I’hllip, menaced L)sias in turn, and their strife 
resulted in the grant of religious freedom to the much- 
suffering Hebrews. Iilencbus was put to death, but was 
‘ followed by Alkimus, who placed himself at the head of the 
Hellenising party. Nor did Judas rely altogether upon the 
pious enthusiasm of his Assid.-ean regiments. He sent 
ambassadors to Rome, and sought alliance with that power 
which was now spreading its influence into Asia. But 
Rome could not save the hero from impending fate. The 
Syrians bore down upon Judxa once again. Forsaken by 
most of his ffillowers, Judas fliade a despairing stand at 
Elasa, and died fighting (160) The patriot soldier, who 
had worn his' hreast-plate as a giant, and faced the foe 
“like a lion’s whc’lp roaring for bis prey,” was buried 

ai.'Modein. But the martyrdoms of the, JIaccabtean days 
bore fruit. They decided the destin}'» of Judaism. The 
religion of the Torah was henceforth to make no pact 
with Gentile modes of worship. Wh!IL Maccabaius had 
done, all Jewdom would do when the dreadful summons 
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came Death would be preferred to a renoncntion of the 
l^v, of God * 

Durmg the pe«od just considered many a senbe ret red 
from the turmoil of the sireet«and the d spates of the 
synagogue’* was adding sesroU after scroll to the 1 teratare 
which posterity was to account sacred About 300 r . c . a 
I-e>itical author perhaps one of the temple singers compiled 
and edited the boolcs of Qhramchs JCfra and ^efemtak, 
which form a fairly continuous bistor} A likeness of st}Ie 
runs through the three books. I cculiar grammatical con 
struclions occur Characteristic phrase^ are abundantly 
to strengthen oneself expressed by names, Hear me, 
offer freely etc. 1 he word al undanlly or greatly 
denotes a spec al fondness of the i nter for patnonc 
exaggerat on He del ghls m large figures David amasses 
too 000 talents of gold and toooooo talents of silver, 
Solomon makes silver as common os stones King Abjahs 
army slaughter? 500000 men of Israel Aroaaab has 
300 000 vaniors and h res 100000 auxilaries from Israel 
etc Hone among the Old Testament books thatofChront 
cles uses the term Midrash (a Chron xxiv -*7 story 
Of eonmientarj "J which came to mean an ed fyjng treat 
ment of some hstorcal nc dem The Chron cle itself 
takes (his Ine Saul d es because he consulted witches the 
Egyptian Sh shak v as alio xed to invade Judah because of 
the peoples neglect of \ahveh the v icked Manasseh 
repents, and is restored to h s throne and m other instances 
a ne r moral turn is given to the narrative of the older books 
of Samuel and Kings Above all prominence 15 g ven to 
the Temple, its holy priests its attendant Leviies the 
choirs arrayed in white and making music wnth cymlal, 
harp and trumpet In the book of Ezra the I ers an 
Kings decree and part of the narrat ve (iv 8 "*3 and v 1 
to VI iS) are rendered in Ardlna c In the kiter chapters 

• The h sloncal nam c abo e sumnur s«^ detailed n Grael* 
tt>L t chaps, xx to an 1. kucne»« Tel g on of f rael chaps, jr 
and *. Dean S anley Jewish Church T^cctutc xl Schtiref i 
H storj of the Jew sh People in the T me of Jesus Chnst ” Di isjon 
I vol 1. r~rst lenod Man efiores H bl>cr( Lectures, vu Slades 
Cesch chte Pan Uwdvison (by O Icar Ilolumann) Josephus 
Ant qu es ” book \ The rwo u»G of the Maccabees in the 
Apocrypha should also be nmsnt ed 
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some passages in which Ezra. speaV^ in the first person — 
“I proclaimed a fast etc — maj have been taken from manu 
scripts left by the Sopher h msdf So also portions of the 
book of Nehemiah appear to be reproduced fror^ the cup- 
bearer s membirs 

About the year 200 b c. an eth cal treatise largely 
modelled on the 1 00k of Proverbs «as written by Jesus 
the son of Simch *ot Ben Sira* the work being usuall) 
known as the Wisdom of Jesus or Cedes asticus Some 
seventy years later Ben Sira s grandson translated the 
^^isdom into Greek The author was a well travelled man 
expenenced and observant Four points in the Uisdom 
may be adverted to The tbeotogy VaViveAv vs vVic 
universal God and creator of all things Very picturesquely 
the author describes natural scenes — the sh n ng heaven the 
snowfall the icy breastplate of the lakes Godsloving kind 
ness and compass on are great and be is accessible by the 
prayer of the nurable which pierces the clouds It is \ ell 
to aacnfice, but \ahveh d sda ns the hypocrtical gifts of 
the nicked. Cedes asticus shovs a mere trace of angel 
ology and its allusion to Satan is only casual (s) \\ sdom 
IS idealised as m Proverbs into a celest al figure the 
daughter of God I orn before the earth flour sh ng 1 ke a 
beauteous cedar fragrant as c nnarooo But t is a isdom 
which is restra ned by an agnostic humil ly Ihe greater 
part of Gods works are h d and man should not seek out 
ih ngs that arc beyond hs strength (3) Cthcally Ben 
Sira IS pract cal and sens ble Much useful a id prudent 
counsel he offers on the advantages of a d screet tongue 
modesty of sprit and demeanour honouralle frendshp. 
Among other proverbs v c meet the popular saying He 
that loucheth pilch shall be defied. Of all bless ngs none 
is counted more prec ous thar^a v rtuous v fe a d of the 
plagues which’afll ct human life an nv nded woman is 
perhaps the direst Heavily charged with caust c are Ben 
Siras remarks on femin ne scolds We should not fail to 
notice ho \ stress is la d upon ihe s nfulness of even a glance 
{ Be ashamed to looltupon a harlot— to gaze upon another 
mans wife ) and upon magrumouty oI temper — Foigive 
thy neighbour the hurl that he hath done ynto thee so shall 
thy 5 ns also be forgiven when thou prayesl* The precept is 
a dear anticipation of ihepnijer Forgive us our trespasses 
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IS THO forg''’® trespass against us" Elsewhere, 

,oo, this Jewish moralist insists upon salration by works 
' 1 o depart from wickedness js a thing pleasing to YahTch , 
ind to for^ke unrighteousness ts^Tiropitialion ” (4) Hts 
toncil reflections At the close of the book* is given : 
rcviev of the national religious heroes Moses, Aaron 
Joshua Samuel, and other prophets, the last of the senes 
being Simon the Just, the ‘High pnest fjoo-270 RC.) who 
had forljficd and decorated the Temple 
A strange appantion in the field of Hebrew literature is 
the book of Aohtkih {the Preacher, or Great Orator, or 
Ecclesiastes , wntten a^ut 200 n c.) koheleih has seen 
much of the world, and when its bnlliant promises hare 
faded into gre) disappointment he <iis down m old age 
and commits to wnlmg his sad and ejmeal meditations 
Assuming the guise of King Solomon, he passes in review 
his imperial labours and luxunous pleasure^ his vineyards, 
his well-stocked pastures, his splendid harem his mustaans, 
his treasury \\ hat is the proflt of it all ? Heath and dust 
are the end The fool, the philosopher and the beast, all 
march to one grave. All is vanitj, and a pursuit aflfir 
wind Isevertheless, m the journey to the ineniable tomb 
and the chilly caverns of Sheol one may as well live with a 
cercain dignit} and discretion eat and dnnk uithatnoder 
ale relish, refrain from meddling with politics preserve an 
equilibrium of temper, neither giving way to anger nor 
evincing pious zeal, and preferring gravity to laughter 
Above all one should avoid playing the fool This 
perhaps, is alj the satisfaction tint Koheleth can find in 
existence — that one is not obliged to be a chattering block 
head This is true, even though it is also true that the race 
is not to the swift nor do nches fall to the lot of the w ise 
nor can one stay the rum of tljp human body the enfeebling 
of the knees the dimming of the eyes the wHItcning of the 
hair the breaking of the pitcher at the fountain God is m 
heaven no doubt (Koheleth never says \ahveh) , but it is 
of no use to pry into his purposes .A later editor ined to 
gloss over this scandalous indifference to rel gion by addii^ 
iht closing exhortation to ‘ FearGod and keep his command 
mems The Heb,ew of this book is strongly tinged with 
Aramaic and contains a number of phrases similar to those 
used in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther 
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of her uncle, ilordeca with the scheming courtier, Hacmn 
the plots of Hainan ind his ignominious end on the gallows, 
and the great massacre of more than 75 ooo Jew haters — 
we p^rceiys the authors dftiign«to shed a lustre on the 
Hebrews race and in%entaglonoits origin for ithe feast of 
Punm There is reason to behete tint the tale ts based 
on some Babjlnnian legend The name ^ Mordecai 
cunouslj suggests MardaV the BaU» Ionian dt.tt> and 
‘Esther ts e\tremel> hXe Istar lheB3b>Ion]angoddt«s 
A claj tablet recording n contract and impressetl avith the 
name of ^lordechai, has been discoiered in Ijabjloma 
In Esther iv s6 the term translated ‘ letter is a -word 
derived from the language of the cuneiform inscnpcions * 
Mainl) founded on Chronicles Ezra Nehemiah was the 
first £t>of- cf Eidras (ok Ilf E«dras in the ^ ul'mtc) tvhich 
IS placed first m modern editions of the Aj ocnjiha It 
was writteh in Creek perlapsin the 'NhccabKin period 
perhaps later Opening with an account of Jesnh s great 
passover (see ji. C7) it runs on to the E niIc and return the ’ 
reading of the Law b> Ezra and the stnig^les id the re- 
builders of the Temple Some interest is added to tin. 
histor)'of the re building b) a cunous slOf) of jhrct. }oung 
men who tried to ^am the favour of Kng Danus hj the 
composition of epigrams (Av winner in the contest being 
the >oung Jew Zcrublubcl He mgeniouslj ar,,ucd that 
women were stronger than men and truth strongest of all 
and the amused King rewardetJ him with pernu sion to 
Tcnair the ruins of Tenisalem 
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and whose ott cers had insulted the national law and sane 
tuarj, and, anJid sh«tl*s of horror fronj pioLS Israelites, 
r* erected an altar to Jupiter under the roof of the house of 
\ahieh ihis^ ahonutialiotrof desolation would he 
hurled down at the divinelyapiiointcd time *and then’ 
TTien the beasts and horns and armies melt together in 
the dreamers prospect into a lund, stormy cloud, which 
presently part* and re\eal5 a host d> Israels enemies 
descending to an abyss of sliame and contemj t, and the 
riohttous Chassids mounting upwards, destined to shme for 
Cl er as stars in the iirmaaienL 

If the reader appreciates the true purpose of this remark 
able book he w ill ask for no elaborate arguments to proi e 
that Daniel is hisioncall) inaccurate as even apart from 
the miraculous incidents, u undoubted!) is Tor example, 
Balnlon was not taken bt assault as seems implied m the 
statement that on the night of the capture the Kin^ of the 
Cbaldteans was slam Babylon <urrcnde:ed quiuly (sec 
p 78) The cuneiform inscriptions tell of Dil «arra uisur 
(Belshazzar^), but this Dil sarra utsur never became king 
and was certainly not the son of Nebuchidte»a- hor 
did Danu the Medc take the throne, as Dime) ” 
says , for Nabomdus was at once follov td 1 y Cyni« 
ZTarirel htmsclf may or mxt not he a quite legciitiary f>er 
sonage. \n obscure allusion to an ano nted one'' who 
should be cut off and have nothing" (it 6 so ifae 
Kevnsed ^ er on has it, in place of JVIess ah the 1 rma. > 
nu) point to the High [ nest Onias 111 v ho was murdered 
in the year 172 li is imertst n^io observe the growing 
imjortance of angels in tbeje isb creed In Damcl" 
we meet Gabriel a winged figure v ho interprets visions, 
and Michael the guardian sj m of the Jtvish nation 
Jinally as to language Thf v "hole of lie section 11 4 to 
the end of vii is written in \rarrfi c, the rest i»i a somewliat 
inelegant Hebre v Vbout ffiixn Persian words occur and 
three CrteTi terms for musical instnimems (kitharis harp 
psaherion and sumphonra dulcimel) 'IJiese Cn-ck 
words clearly indica e «onie knovledt^t. of Hellenic musical 
art.* 

’ Rnentni on flvael '’clvp. « Di'tr* t n " 

«li)tes H jher Cm;a m "cliiiw M. W ncssuf Voj-fu "d *p. »» 
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sunlight chase each other across these revelations of the 
secret experiences of the nJi^ious life. The bitter longings to 
flee into the wilderness with the dove, and the painful sighs 
of the perycuted spul surround^ b> snarhrg dogs and 
callous movers are alternated with bursts of glad praise to 
tht. Supreme who crowns his peojile with losing kindness 
and tender mercies, who is merciful and gracious, who 
pities with a fatherly companion who leifds his flock beside 
the still waters, who blesses the pure in heart, who withholds 
no good thing from them that walk upnghll) \ el to form 
a just conception of the \-arietj of moods which therel gious 
passion of Judaism assomed, we must remember what a 
keenness and depth of hatred the Psalms can occasi mall) 
unveil Terrible is the invectivevThich the oppressed Hebrew 
could hurl at his enemy — * Let hu children be fatherless 
and his wife a widow, Jet his children be ragabonds ^n^ 
beg ** 

20 The Septaagint —Not least among the acts ofv lolence 
bv which Antiochus had made himself vile in the sight of 
the Jews vras his attempt to destroy all copies of the holy 
Torah But \lexandni lay outside hu reach , and in that 
famous seaport Greek copies of the Law had been current 
for some jears We hare already learnt how a colony of 
Jews fiecatne planted in Uexandria No more m E^pt 
than in Babylon did the Hebrew heart ro:^et Jerusalem and 
the cherished Law At the «ame lime the lips of the 
dispersed Israelites had lost the art of speaking Hebrew 
the old language having been replaced I y \ramaicor Greek 
A new version of the national religious literature was needed 
Accordingly in the reignof I lolemy II Phladelphus { S 3 - 
247 B.C) certain \Iexandnan Jews made a Greek version 
of the Pentateuch Traditioiy afterwards recorded that the 
work vras earned out by the desire of Ptolemy fiim«elf, and 
that, at his request the Jewish Hij,h priest had *cnt the 
King a band of sereritv two scnLcs to execute the trans 
lation. Hence the version has lecQme known as the 
\ 

♦ For notes cn the Fsalius, «ee \\ R Sm ih , Oil TeM in ihc 
Jewth Church " Lcct vf Dneers Inlnxiuct on ”T K Chejnes 
On,, n and Jcisjious Onientsofihclsal cr ‘?chOrcr* Jew&h 
rcofJe ” lie 11 rS V 
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300 11 c. The >rebiim comprise (x) The Earlier Prophets ; 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. These books were thought 
to be composed by prophets. (3) The I-iler Projihets : 
Isabh, Jeremiah, EreUe* and the Twelve Hosea, 
Joel, Amos,* Obadi.ih, Jonah, Micab, N-ihum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mabchi), uhicb uere then 
reckoned as forming one book. Thus a fresh source of 
instruction uas provided, suitalile for reading in the syna- 
gogues. 

In the preface to Ecclesiasticus, Ben Sira's grandson 
(p. 105) mentions the l.a\v. Prophets, and other writings as 
being esteemed among his counirymeii. From these other 
writings, a third class of scriptures was gradually chosen, 
and added to the Canon. They catnc to be known as the 
Kethubim (writings), or Hagiographa, and embraced (i) 
Poetical booksi Psalms, Proverb^ lob ; (3) The Megilloth : 
Canticles, Ruth, Ijmtnibiioijs, licclcsiastes, Esther; (3) 
Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chromclev The seal of public 
‘approval seems to have been set upon the Old Testament 
by about too it.c. 5 but four of the Hagiographa were re- 
garded as doubtl^ul, — The Song, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and 
Chronicles, — and the conuorers) among learned Jews 
respecting theirclaim to a sacred character lingered on into 
the first Christian center). Other Jewish writings, some of 
which are of gteawt ethical ment than poruons of the 
canonical collection, weree\cludcd from the highest rank on 
account of their late origin, and, m the course of time, were 
bid aside in the iumber-rooms of the sjiiagogues as 
“ genuzim,” or “ hidden ” works .\.fter the first Christian 
century the Jewish Rabbins made it a sin to read these 
genuzim, or Afucr^pkii.* 

As the Hebrew in which the hoK books were penned 
became a strange language 40 the Jewish people, it was 
found needfuf that an interpreter should stand beside the 
public scripture-reader and translate the recitation into the 
vulgar Aramaic. Often, the interpreter would add words 
of comment and evpianation. The jounger listeners would 


• The linoks of ihe .Xpocrjphs stc.— 1. ami II K>draj!, Tobit 
JtiJilli, Ucsl of Esther, Wisifom, bcrlesiistict^, Hatuch, E(pisile of 
lercni), .v>nn of the Three Holj ChildKii, Eel a^i 

"braEon, rra>er of Manassis, !■ and 11. MaccaUvs. 
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frownod upon the jutno 1C cilKcns of Jerusalem Uarhl.c 
txcurMons nids sttges lapsed in (juick succession 
fomtinn as lured into the castit. of Acto (1 to’emais) bj 
thcdeeciiof a ‘'irnn peneril and there bulchercd {t 43 
1 c.) an<t ).ccn «ns the Itmentaiion nhen -his remains 
were j hce 1 ift the famous burni phce at Modem S mon 
a I rother of Jonathan and j ast the | rune of hfs then took 
the lead Amid the sva of palir branch s and the 
clang of cjmbah and a a ild | -cm of jo} he entered tl e 
ronqiKired citadel of the \ln During, Ins swaj jicace 
brooded oser the land and men d \elt at re t under their 
own aineu and fglrces btllcii recognition of Jewish m 
dependenee was accorded h\ the KingofSjna and^imon 
hlllc suspecting what woes his po tent) would suffer at the 
hands of Kome dc'spaichcd delegate-!, to Ital) bearing a 
golden shield as ^ift and the Koman nte «ei t t,rextinK 
to Jerusalem and warned ^)tia from further interferencti. 
Simon even struck a co nage of his oien In a \ast 
assembl) the Maccab%an prince rcceiecd b) )JO))uhr a ote 
the honour of flioh j ri«.lho“d and miliiar) chieftainship 
foreaer —that is d coffice « astol el ercditatj , and thus 
wasestahl shedtlie Hasmonaian (Maccabxan) line of rulers 
1 hich lasted 1 11 the access on of Herod the Great In 135 

Simon was murdered 1 > hi o\n son in law llrmht and 
prosperous \ as the lot of Judaj dunng the thirt) )ears 
retgn of his so 1 and M cccssor John Hjrkanu B) diplo- 
macy John sa\cd Terusalem wl ch had leen besieged I) 
the S>rians I rom difcice he proceeded to aggression 
conquenng the border buds of Samara Galilee and the 
trans Jo dan reg on andeaen subdu ng the age long enemies 
of Israel the Ldom tes (at ileal unie caJM Idumaaiis) 

To the defeated Idomtcs he offered tie odious alter 
natises — exile or a professed consersion to Judaism The 
Edom tes cho«e h)i ocris) afU ' ere ol 1 gtd to tindergo the 
nte of circumc sio 1 and thus lohn s glory was stained by 
a cruel bigotr) E\)l clouds begin to gather over Judiia 
after the death of Hyrkanus (10 ) His son Aristobulus I 
was * King (ror«sp he vas entitled) for one brief year — 
long enough to 1 e hated by the national party on account 
of his fnendsh p for ill ti mgs Hellenic 1 hen came 
Mexander Jannxut* brother of tie late King Strife and 
tumult at home and abroad marked h s twenty seven years 
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exercises of ihc congregation. At the synagogue alms' were 
collected in boxes and dishes. ITie furniture of these 
meeting houses was simple ; the closet, w hich contained the 
sacred booVs, invested witii Vmen ; a desk for the public 
reader; lamjis ; and, for musical cerenwnies, si»h instru- 
ments as itomljoncs and trumpets. Men and women sat 
apart, A confession of faith (Shema)* opened each sert ice ; 
then prayer was oRVted, the ’rorab was read aloud, a selec- 
tion from the prophetical writings was given, and, finally, the 
priest pronounced the benediction. The scriptures, as we 
have before seen, were translated into Aramaic by an 
interpreter. 

But the Torah did not touch the Jewish heart only on 
the S.abbath. It pervaded and moulded every-day life. 
Like a solemn and watchful angel, it seemed to follow the 
Israelite’s stepSi frame his speech, direct his thoughts, and 
brood o>er his hearth. To the Gentile mind the long 
routine of ceremony and devotion to which the Jews con- 
formed may appear a burden too grietous to be borne. 
But religious enthusiasm nude the load much lighter, and 
custom tendered Its pressure easy. The Sabbath was now 
reaching its supreme height of sanctity. On the hallowed 
day not only were industrial employments such as sowing, 
ploughing, Tc-nping, weaving, etc., forbidden. Knots might 
not be tied (except in such cases as a woman’s cap-strings, 
etc), nor fires lit or extinguished, nor burdens earned, nor 
'trees climbed, nor hands clapped, nor horses ridden, nor 
. weapons handled. A Sabbath journey was restricted to a 
walk net exceeding 2,000 cubits, or less than a mile. A 
iiroken limb or a sprained hand might not be relieted, and 
only in .such emergencies as childbirth and accidents that 
threatened life could uicdKal help be summoned. On 
ordinary week-days a multitude of regulations governed 
csen the handing of pots and^ans Hollow vessels could 
readily catch an unclean infection, but not open and un- 
rimmed plates, and the like. For cleansing the body or 


* II consisied of the passages DeaU vi. a-^^and xi. 13-21, with 
Num. XV. 37-'4:. Those veises enynn the l^aelitc to (figuraiiveU-l 
affix Yahveh’s conimandmcnis to heart, e><?s, forehead, and doors, and 
to wear four hjacinth-blue u«eU suspeiuicd to the outer garment as 
reminders of ihe ilivioe ]>recepts; m reiutn for wh^:h ohcdicnce Yahveli 
Witt make the earth yield abpRdMt frait. 
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punfying \esse1s \nter mast be used «it|j due regard lo its 
source ond nnd cart/ul dislmctwus wctc ohsecved 

between running water, rainwater, dn«n wtll water, etc. 
Upon each Isnclitc uercincumlitnt the Three Memcntcies 
(i) The t\jnng of the Hue tassels winch sjr*}>o)i5ed the 
law , (a) The Mesusi abox fixed otcrihe doorwaj.and 
bearing an inscription from iht boot of Ueuteroriotn) (see 
note, p rai) and {3) JTic ItphiHip or prajerstnps 
These were slips of parchment, enclosed in small cases 
and inscribed with \erses from the I’cntatcuch Phe) were 
worn on the hand, arm, and forehead and their Greet 
name of “phjlactenes pointed to a belief in their pre- 
ser\ati%c power tgainsl demons No food might eaten 
without the repetition of a grace peculiar to the special 
dish, one form being used for fruit Tnolher for cheese, a 
third for eggs etc Fasting was divided into grades the 
lighter practice permitting a man to wash nnd anomt him 
self, under the more senous nte neither washing nor even 
the salute of a passing fnend was allowed All these details 
of ceremonial obsenance speak of n passionate desire to 
gtre the t erj trr/ics of hte a soiemn chtracter, rrtd Sarround 
the common (ask with n hoi) gleam I et, to minds of the 
menner and baser kind, the s)stcro readil) ofitred itself as 
a cloak to insinccrit) and h)'pocrisx * 

The effort to make religion corer the whole of hfe was 
not supported by the entire nation The aristocratic class 
were wont to attach more importance to secular and 
political affairs than was approved of by the puritans. For 
centunes this cleavage had been esident The prophets 
had angrily denounced the timeservers who relied upon 
alliances with Egjpt or \ssjna nlher than upon the arm of 
Yahveh Greek culture and Chassid pietj had ?ocl cd 
themselves in a deadly struggle in the days of Judas 
Mnccab-eus The priestly m bility became nyore and more 
divided from the miss of the people, and this wtalthy 
group who made their religion brad before the necessities 
of politics were known as the Zadoknes or Sadducees 
The Chassid spint^nimated the bulk of the Jewish nation, 
and reached us coSipletest if sometimes exaggented, ex 
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pre«ion in the parly of the “Separated,” or Perushim, 
olberwise Pharisees. The Pharisees formed no caste ; any 
man might join them. It tvas thdr work to teach, expound, 
impress, and glorify the kaw, and to keep alive the fl.ame 
of popular feve towards the Temple. So intenat was their 
zeal for the Torah that they sought to rivet it more firmly 
upon the public conscience by an infinity of interpretations, 
and by fostering e^reme re\-cre*ce for the precepts which, 
from time to time, a pious invention had added to the 
original written code. There was even a saying that “ It 
is more culpable to teach contrary to the precepts of the 
scribes than conlrarj* to the Torah itself.” The character- 
istic theological doctrines of the Pharisees were (j) That 
every soul is immortal, the souls of the wicked being 
punished by eternal pain, the souls of the ti{;hteous being 
invested with a new body after the resurrection from the 
dead, (aj The hclief in the existence of angels and 
demons. {3) That, while man is free to choose good or 
evil, the providence of God over-rules all things for the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose. The Pharisees 
always rose superior to the Sadducees in the affection of 
the people. Not only did they powerfully mould the 
national mind and movement during the period of inde- 
(vendence (as, for example, when Alexandra sat on the 
throne of Jerusalem), but even under the Koman eagles or 
'Herod’s masterful sceptre they maintained their spiritual 
sway. To them the synagogues looked for guidance. 
Especially did the heaits of the Jewish women yield 
hom.age to the Pharisaic law. The New Testament con- 
veys too harsh an idea of the Pharisees, whose faults are 
exaggerated and virtues bidden. 

The Sttddueees, as above pointed out, comprised the 
richer classes of the pnesthood, the military leaders, the 
experienced a»id travelled polMctans. They acknowledged 
the written Tomb only, and rejected the traditional code of 
conduct. In theology they were conservative, and refused 
to accept the doctrines of immortality and of angelic beings 
which PhansaisQi ha*d evolved from ^he simpler faith of 
their forefathers Their spirit. Indeed, was humanist and 
secular as opposed to the intense belief of the Pharisees In 
the connection between the things of hiis world and the 
realities of the supernatural life. With the political ruin of 
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the Jewish nation the Sadducees as a sect qnue dis 
appeared * 

The mostly belonged to the Phansaic party In 
this Iiterary^closs d^oted to the study and elucidation of 
the Torah we see embodied the profound respect of the 
Jewish people for their holy scriptures Everywhere these 
scholars were saluted with veneration as Master,” or in 
Greek Eabbi though the title ‘ <r Eabbi or ih 
;^bl)i ” did not come into use till after the nse of Chna 

tiaiiity The functions of the Scribes were three-fold (i) 

To build up a system of Jaw Ofien they would meet tit 
Jerusalem or elsewhere to debate Uie bearing of this or that 
regulation in the ' law of Moses, and at length fix upon a 
convenient adaptat on of the old ordinance to more modem 
■conditions They were in fact, spintual legislators (-») 
To teach the law by lecture exhortation or cat»>chism, to 
the d sciples who literally sat at their feet m the collets, 
Temple court, etc. (3) To execute the law riiejudoesin 
the local courts of justice were chiefly selected from the 
learned body of the senbes Hiliel and Slununai were 
famous scribes of the time of Herod the Great hlodest, 
erudite in the law, genial md greathearted Hiiw im 

E ressed his generation not only by his teal for theology but 
> the width and sweetness of his ethical thought. 1 0 his 
followers he said * Be a drscrple of iiiron 1 loitr of 
peace a maker of peace lore men and dravlhem to the 
law His teaching frequently took form in bnef and 
pthy maxims such as P/om se ImJe and do much” 
Recene eicryone with Undness When a Gentile 
asked h m for a short statement of the true re! gvon Hilfel 
repJ ed wiih the Golden Rule Do not unto others that 
wh ch thou ' oulcLt not should lie done to tl ce this is 
the I hole extt.nt of the fay all the rest is merely the 
explanation of it go now and learn to understand that” 
Sharamai headed a sterner and more r gid school wh cb, 
nevertheless commanded no snail fallowing fp after 
ages I^end fondly wove imaginary b ographies of thi, great 
scribes. Of H ilel it was told that when a poor youth 
and unable to pay the entrance fee he climbed to ihe 

• Gnstz sol u ^hOrer iS r i , tol u Ivueten. Re! g on uf 
l>nei *• ebaj ler *. 
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vrindow of the house of asscmbl)' where the law waS being 
taught; fod there he was found, half-frozen, by th® .aston- 
ished students. Characteristic, if not veracious, the 
anecdote that, Shammafs daUghter-iiijlaw having Jt 

child on th^e feast of T.abernacles,the scrupuloili 
of the law had the ceiling broken through, and a canopy of 
leafy boughs spread over the aperture, in order that mother 
and babe might ndt miss the observance of the fe.ast 1 
Two terms often met with in literature relating 
work of the scribes may here be explained — viz., Halachah 
and Haggadah. When the Jewish scribe reverently studied 
the supposed Mosaic Torah, and endeavoured to ad^P^ me 
ancient precepts on sacrifices, feasts, distinctions petween 
' clean and unclean, marriage, etc., to the constantly-cn^ogmg 
conditions of the national life, the process ( Jlidrash) j'esulted 
in the ffalaehafi, or current law of custom. Ipos the 
Halachah was an eve^^)oving index of Jewish tempof 
piety. It instructively shows us how Hebrew religion 
refused to be' tied down even to the holy scriptui®Si 
vvas always working out new' channels and takiri^ oew 
directions. The ffnssadah illustrates the same trott*- , “ 
comprised the incidents and legends which the Je"ish 
imagination added to the ancient histories. Undei” the 
inHuence of this creative spirit the volume of hist®tical 
tradition vvas continually swelling. We have befof® 

(p. 102) how- the book of Chronicles lent a certait) moral 
' expansion to the older stories of Samuel and Kings- In 
the same way fresh episodes were annexed to the biographies 
of Adam, Abraham, Moses, etc, and fanciful eic^.s'^ts 
introduced into the story of Creation, etc. Ten things, 
declared the Haggadic inventors, were created in the twi- 
light on the evening before the Sabbath — the ahjss d®shned 
for rebellious Korali, MiriamJ^well, the mouth of Balaam s 
ass, the rainbow, the manna of the wilderness, Jilos^s’ rod, 
the shamir worm which spits out stones, alphabetic writing, 
the writing of the sacred tables of the law, and th^ stone 
tables themselves. .Enoch, the patriarch who waS won- 
drously lifted up 10 God, furnished' 3n easy subject for 
' Haggadah, .and about 100 B.C. a remarkable book apP^red 
which professed to give the divine revelations he re®®i''®d. 
Moses came to be reputed as the founder of the whole 
civilisation of Eg>pt. Traces of Hagg.-y}ah are noticeable 
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in ihe New Testament, uhich, for example, uiciuiuns 
Jannes and Jambres as the names of the Egjptian magicians, 
spealvs of a water giaing rock as /ollowing the Israelites in 
the desert, ^j^Jtscnhet the Ian as gnen by the jnimslration 
of angels represents Michael and Satan as struggling for 
the body of Moses, etc., all these histoncal items bein; 
absent from the Old Testament * 

A powerful clement m Jewish life at the time of tin 
origin of Christianity iras the Great Council or Sauhidnm 
A municipal council had probably been held in Jcrusaletr 
since the opening of the Greek period and had been pre 
sided over bj the High priest, but the term Sanhedrim 
does not 'ippear in Josephus until he arm es at tht, story 
of young Herod being summoned before the Council for 
his tyTaniiical goremorship of Galilee tVhen Herod 
attained the kingship of Judiea he struck at once at the 
authority of the Sanhednm Forty five of its members— 
they were all Sadducees — were shin and the Council was 
largely leavened with Pharisees, whose bias for religious 
rather than political activity vras astutely encouraged by 
the king On the fall of Jerusalem (70 C.E.) the Sanhednm 
proper disappeared The assembly conlaintd seventy 
members who belonged to the aristocratic class and were 
not popularly elected The High priest acted as the Nasi 
or president Constituting the supreme native court over 
questions of relig on and the Mosaic law it possessed no 
small civil junsdiction, for the sacred law touched the 
secular life of the people at a thousand po nts Of course, 
certain limits to the authority of the Sanhednm were laid 
down by the Roman conquerors but they left an immense 
scope to the Jewish Council whose decisions were frequently 
accepted with respect even by the far-off Hebrews of the 
Diaspora It was permitted to th** Sanhednm to inflict 
punishments such as whipping but no sentence of death 
was valid, even in the case of a Gentile passing into the 
forb dden apartments of the Temple, unless confirmed by 
the Roman procurator \ * 

Interesting proofs 'of the sway exercised by the Pharisees 
are afforded m the reign of Queen Salome {see p rig) ■\ 
new magnificence Tas then imparted to the celebrat on of 

• Schiirer d r » , vol 1. t litJ 
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the great festn’als. At the Feast of Tabernacles the Temple 
was dazzlingly illuminated, and sonorous psalms alternated 
with torch-light processions and dancing. Led by trumpet- 
blowing priests, a great cfowd of peopip would wend their 
steps to the spring of Siloah, whence a golden vessel of 
water was borne to the Temple, and poured in solemn 
libation over the altar, amid shouts of the multitude. 
Again, in the mifldle of August, a national holiday was 
instituted, or revived, on the occasion of the wood offering, 
when the people brought gifts of fuel to the Temple. 
White-robed girls danced and sang among the laden vines, 
while the young men loolwcd on and found opportunity, not 
unapproved by their elders, of choosing their future wives. 
In the time of Queen Salome, too, was begun the custom 
of paying tribute to the Temple, every Israelite over twenty 
being required to pay half a shekel ye.irly. Even the 
Hebrews of the Dispersion contributed, and the carefully- 
guarded treasure was conveyed from the remote com- 
rnunllies in Eg^-pi, Habjion, and Asia Minor. The darker 
side of Jewish piety is bctra)ed in the survival of the belief 
in witchcraft. Eighty women were ooce condemned by 
the stern I’harisee, Simon ben Shctach, and done to death 
at .^scalon; and, by the irony of events, this deed of 
blood was executed in the reign of the only queen who 
ever ruled post-exilic Jud-XM.* 

While the Tharisccs and Sadducees took an active part 
in the national affairs there was another religious order 
which kept itself aloof from the ordinary current of life 
and practice — viz., the Ess<n(s. The birth of the sect is 
veiled in ntystcry, but it certainly existed iti the middle of 
the second century and was, pcrh.xps, a fruit of the 
same puritan movement which produced the Chassids and 
the Pharisees. In the Ume^pf Philo and Josephus (first 
century C.R.Jthvy numbered almut .1,000, many dwelling 
in towns and vilhges, and one Urge group being gathered 
in the rocky desert of Engedi on the western side of the 
Dead Sea. The whole liotiy was closely knitted by oath, 
mode of lifev and Wicf. Only addlia were admitted as 
nvcnil>cfs. A prolution of three years preceded the solemn 
OJlh-taking. Meals were paruken of^ m common- All 


riractr, »t>l. ii., chaj-irri. 
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ptopcrty belonged to g}l Each gave h(s earning? into fhe 
iiands of appointed ovuscers who bought such things as 
the comraunUy needed Ml wore garments of a lilt, kind 
Tin. iick wxre tepded at the genera! etpenie. Homes 
were founi for ti^iiors from nnoihcr setllemenL ?vo slates 
wen. kept The chief occupation was agriculture, and 
hmdicnifts were folio ted , I ut trading was forbidden No 
Essene ever made or I andfed a weapon * WTicn a cand date 
was rcccned into the order he was given a j ick aie an 
apron and a whiii. robe ITic white. robL was worn m 
token of purit> the axe was used for dieging holes for 
saniiar) purposes the earth lieing decentl> re laid, and 
the apron was worn for modest) in bathing fhe Essenes 
Were continuall) liathing — every morning and after per 
form ng the natural functions and before each repast Not 
inappropriately the> were sometimes called ‘^^ommg 
Baptists \noinlmg with oil was not permitted A meal 
was I receded and foKowctl hy thanksgiving. Out not a 
word was uttered when food was being eaien U bik there 
Stems no reason to alUrm that thc> absta ned from meat 
and wine, it is true that the Essenes o^cred no inimal 
sacTzfice* To the Temf le ll e) sent g fis of incense, but 
never worshipped there. TlicSvbbalhwTsslnctlj observed 
^I3rrage was avoided except among a small and hertlieal 
nnnont) In all events the E«senes saw the hand of God 
at work Next to God they revered Moses and he vrho 
blasphemed the gaat lawgiver’s name was deemed worthy 
of death So also they held sacred the na nts of the 
angels. Aided bj ancient wr t ngs they spe t out a strange 
medxval science from magical toots and stone? and ly 
softi) whisptred incantaions thought iher could heal 
disease. llln»s and idiocy wtre attributed to demons, 
and some of ihe Essenes reputed to possess the po vet 
of txpell ng these evil spints. Even propheef was reckoned 
among rheir gifts Aboie aM the) des red to taste the 
pleasures of ecstasy v hen heavenl) voices ere to he heard 
and sublime visions unrolled soul thev believed 

was once ethereal and shall he so again when it escapes 
the prison house of the bod) and oars toa farland beyond 
the ocean wlere^balmy zepb)ra ever blov b I not if 
tainted by s n for the enl soul v ill d veil m a reg on of 
cold and torment. Sober compass oi alt, peaccal k truth 
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ful in sjvcch.and frupa! inhabit, the Esscncs were esteemed 
by the outside world. One trail In their daily ritual is 
significant. Mominp ptajer was uttered with the face 
towards the sun, whcreasVrthodox Jewf would turn towards 
the Tempfa And when we find that Epiph.lfiius (fourth 
century C.E.) describes the Ossenes (Essenes) as being con- 
nected with the .Sampsii. 1 ^ or sun-worshippers,* we may 
suspect a kinship ‘between ihcsd Jewish desotees and the 
followers of 2oroastcr. llic Parsecs had their frequent 
purifications, and w hile garmcots for the Magi ; they adored 
Ahura-marda through his symbol the sun, and forbore from 
offering sacrifices of flesh to their Ood ; and they possessed 
extensive faith in angels and magic. Hut if we turn from 
the east to the west, we discover in Greece yet another 
Tcligious system which yields parallels with Essenism. The 
Pythagoreans laid stress upon liodily purity, chaste habits, 
plain living, white clothing, axoidaiice of oaths, rejection 
of flesh and-hlood sacrifices, reverence for the sun, high 
regard for (though not insi«.tcncc upon) celibacy, and me 
doctrine of the double exKtenee of soul and body. But 
the belief', and practice of the Pythagoreans were, in reality, 
dented from the east, though Pytlugoreanism was older 
than EssetiUm. Thus, In two directions, we see external 
religious influences brought to bear upon the character of 
this peculiar Jewish sect.t 

The period between the Maccabees and Herod the Great 
yields a fairly copious supply of literature. About loo n.c. 
(this x-ague date must soATkc us) was penned the Fust Book 
ef which recounts the gnexous tyrannies of 

Antiochus, the xalour of Judas, the adicnturex and murder 
of Jon.athan, and the happy days of Simon. No miracle is 
insetted in the piciute«}ue story, unless the sudden death 
of AlUm’us can he ranked a^j wonder. Indeed, the book 
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js more p'Hnotic than pioas The author of Maccabees II 
hjs God be gracious unto you we thank God 
‘ the Aim ghtj Lord etc. and his repented praises of the 
Temple the great Temple '' fhe Temple honoured all 
o\er the \vOrld etc is effusnetj rel g ousnnd efenafTected 
His narrative of the persecution by Antiochus and the 
res stance v aged h) Judas is less trustworthy than the 
Tirsi Book though it embVaces several f ew and interesting 
incidents On more than one occasion angel c vramors 
are introduced Thus, m the height of battle two heaveni) 
horsemen descend and nde one on each side of Judas the 
Hammer remind ng us of Castor and Pollux at the tettle 
of iRegillus Jt d th* depicts a romantic triumph of the 
Jews over the r heathen enemies Its I istoncal alius ons 
are qu te inaccurate for example it speaks of the Jews as 
returning from the Captivity m the time of Nebuchadrerar 
The story is simplj a religious novel of v Inch the outline 
runs as folio vs — Nebuchadrezzar s general Holofcmes 
has overrun the lands of v esiem Asia The I ttle Jewish 
town of Bet}Ia 1$ beseged Judih a beautiful v ido , 
and a pious observer of Sabba^s and new moons under 
takes to save the place and people. Be itch ngly attired 
she ti akes her a) accom( an cd onl) I > her maid into 
the Assj nan camp and offers to act as guide to Jerusalem 
The general is allured by her charms A banquet is given 
after which Jud ih is left alone » iih the drunken Holofernes 
U Uhl s 0 vn s vord she beheads h m and secretlj carr es 
the head to Bei>l a The garr son sally out and chase the 
Assj-nans a a) wh le Jud ih s ngs a psalm of thanksgiv ng 
and cr es woe upon the C ent !e foe The Lord Aim ght> 
will take vengeance of them in the day of judgment in 
putting fre and worms m their flesh and they shall feel 
them and weep for ever ^pntics grcatlj d fftr os to tl e 
dale of the book, hut U maj be loosefj asj'gned 10 the 
period preceding the nse of Christian ly The Add tions fif 
Esther of v h ch the exact time of writing is not ascerta n 
able, expand tin. legend of Mordecai ^his niece Esther the 
malceof Haman and the silvauoti of the Jewish dwellers 

• fTrlbsiml olJwr AjvcijpbaJ bookx wenl ned n Ihe present 
secUtin »ce SchU r cix iL »ol n t'aces CunmenUry ” anl 
Kunnen s I e! gifin of Israel " chapien x anJ x u Tl e re* er w IT 
of course hear nm ml that the text oftbe tpoeryptui is O eeL 
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m Persia. In llse ijook of Esther the n.imc of Cod does 
not occur, but in the *' Additions ” the religious element is 
strong. Qui-cn Esther is represented as uttering a long 
praj-er, andvas confessing t>eforc God l\jat only unwillingly 
and with snamc did she wear the crown of t^ibelieving 
Persia. Mordccai’s dreams of two great fighting dragons 
and the darkness and general tribulation amid which the 
conflict was waged* has a touclf of the mystical \iew of 
history already met with in the book of Daniel. The 
Addiiiont to are (i) The “Song of the Three 

Children.” Surrounded hy the flames of Nebuchadrezzar's 
furnace, Azariah lifts up his praises to God. M'heu he 
concludes, a new song »s chimed by himself and his two 
rompanions, Ananias and Aliwel. This production (sung 
in Christian churches in the form of the “ Pcnedicitc ”) is 
not without l)Tic Mgour. In brief, graphic phrases the 
whole realm of nature is invoketl. The firmamental waters, 
the sun and moon, the dew and snow, the seas and rivers, 
the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field, arc all called 
upon to bless the I.oril, and cstalt hioi for ever, (a) The 
” History of Susanii.a,” which tells how two lascivious elders 
watched the Iw-iiiteous Susanna, the wife of Jehoiakim, at 
her bath, and, when she rcpellct) their lust, accused her of 
adultery with .1 youth who had fieri from their hands. 
Daniel comes to judgment, and convicts the elders of lying 
by examining them sejarately, when one affirms that 
Susanna sinned under a mastic-tree, the other under a 
holm tree. Here, as in Judith, a pleasing illustration is 
drawn of the popular Jewish ideas of female chastity. (3} 

“ Pel and the Dmgoii ’* is a somewhat inelegant satire on 
the Babylonian religion, and the epic of the great combat 
Iretween the god McrodacJi and Tiamat the monster of the 
deep (see p. 58). Bel’s pticsl^grc delected as having eaten 
the feast supposed to Iw consumed by the image of the 
god, the trick being revealed by Darnel's artifice of spread- 
ing dust on the floor of the temple ; the foot prints of the 
midnight visitors to Ihc spread table betraying the fraud. 
The sacred Dragon is choked by a boluS of pitch, fat, and 
hair which Daniel thrusts down its mouth. Then follow’s 
the episode of the Lion’s Den. Danie^ is fed during 'his 
confinement by a meal which is brought to him by 
Habakkuk, that prophet having been n^racutously borne 
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by nngclic hands from Jud-ea to Babylon I he Prayer of 
"Sfnntsseh )s an amplif cation 0/ the him thrown 0 a by the 
comj Icr of Chronick'S to the effect that K.ing ^Ialnsseh 
hound mtha doubjc chtm in a J*if yJontin prison besought 
the Iord<,for mercy Whether the Wisdaffiof \olonton 
should be dated bcfori. or after the o| enmg of the Christian 
era is a much disputed question and in here glancing at 
the contents of the booh we must Ic. satisfcd i nh the 
meagre conclusion that its idc« wcri. m the air at the time 
when the new rd g on was strugnling in the Inrth * Judg 
ing from allusions to the nnimaf worship sacred images 
and wall pa ntings of EpT* t-ted that the 

writer h\ed in Akxandna. The original language was 
certainly Greek Written by a Jet of the western Disper 
Sion the book shots contact with it hrger culiure and 
philosophy thin the Haggadic legends m which ll e Jenv of 
lalestine or Babtlon del glued The use of ‘"olomons 
name was, of course only 0 1 terary device w catch the 
attention Three sect ons arc distinguishable m the work 
(i) In the first five chaj tefs wisdom and righteousness are 
tiihiffoe and iict I he loJuprtiotis wicJ^td 
chapleled \ ith roses nt the banquet persecute tl e just 
but Ihe souls of the righteous are in the bind of God they 
shall live for evermore and receive beaut ful crowns while 
the I ord putt ng on righteousness ns a breastphte jud^ 
mem for helmet holiness for sh eld will slay the ungodly 
with tl sv\ord of wrath (-) K n^ Solomon (m chapters 
VI IX ) declares tl e praise of W sdom — She is llie bright 
ness of the everlasting light the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God and the image of his goodness (j) The 
third section (x to end) traces the marvellous saving 
influence of W isdom in various inadtnts of b story as the 
Flood and the sojourn of Israel in Egyq l , and many 
contemptuous things are ^ffd in passing wf the felly of 
putt ng trust in idols carved from wood and dauted v ith 
vermilion Not to be | ard med are the pagans who deem 
elherfire orvvind or the sv ft a r or the circle of tie stars 
r tl e violent v -ater/i or the 1 ghts of f eaven to be the gods 
’ uch govern the \ orld for deeper searching ought to 
d them to the Maker of all 

hyi • bcl uer feels certa n that the author preceded Ph lo. 
of c • 
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From the Apocryphal \\ntings just considered we may 
piss to three pieces ohiieratureVnottn is the Bool^ of Lnoch 
the Sibylline Oracles, and the Psilms of Solomon 

Towards ^loo nc appAred the oldest portion of the 
of En‘£h It iras protubly «ntter? in 1 il^cinc, and 
in the IIebre\ror the Aramaic language. Modern European 
translations are made from early Ethiopic copies these m 
turn having been rt.ndercd fronf CreeV. versons Of the 
tOS chapters of the booV. three divisions may be readily 
formed (i) The original ground work chapters i-xxx\i 
and IxMi -c\ , (2) Ihc Mltgories in chapters xxx«i-hxi 
These were added by a later hand probably during or 
close after, the reign of Herod the Great (3) Certain 
passages, of still younger date — \« the last three chiptcra 
and the Noachnn portions soollcd because they refer to 
Noah and his time Imcrpotalions have been in all hk 
hhood inserted in many chapters The pccul arattnction 
of the Book of Enoch lies tn its anticipaiion of many of the 
IhoualiLs and terms of the New Testament Oor cutiOiity 
IS piqued, at the outset by the fact that it is actually quoted 
in the epistle of Jude (verses 14 15) to the (olio inj 
cfltfct — • Fnoch also, the seventh from Vdam j roi I es ed 
of lhase [evil men] saying Behold the Lord comelh with 
ten thousands of nts saints to execute yude,mcnt upon alt 
and to convince all that arc ungodly am itiem of all 
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Cod \ new \3Sion is opcni-d, in which we catch glimpses 
of crystal wall's lontpies of fre and a loft} w! Ue throne 
Tlicn in afljiig excursion Enoch passes through heaien 
and earth Tiewmg jhi, palliwa)s 6f aiigtls, the 1 rihplace of 
the \) idsCht, hmho when, sc%cn sinful stars a/e confined , 
the fiery ahj-ss where evil angels lie impribcmed the 
cavernous Shto! when, the souls of the dead iwiit the Day 
of Judgment the Happy Land prepared for just mtn and 
the trees of lift and Wisdom The author’s ideas of 
astronomy ire thrown iito iht shape of a descrij non 
ulltred by the angel Uriel Among other things we are 
told that ja sue the sun and moon are e*qual A dream of 
the Hood fs given in »bich the earth is seen descending 
into the vast watery depths Another drum reveals a 
V ngubr diorama in •which sheep nolies, and bullocks 
march before the spectator and appear to symlolse the 
chief persons and events of Jewish / istory from the patn 
archal times down to the Maccalaan troubles Jhen as 
in the book of Daniel deliverance comes from on h gh 
The Lord sets up his throne m Judaj Sealed records are 
opened before hm Tlie seventy shepherds (guardian 
angels?) who had neglected the r duly of protecting the 
Chosen PeopiearecJstiniotheahjts Ane\ sndsplendd 
Temple arises and the ^cojleof God under ll l emblem 
of white sheep are p ctured as living in tranqu 1 loy under 
the presidency of a white bullock— re a Messianic pnnee 
In the clos ng chapters FnocJi ethoits to the good life 
d ssuades from idolatry and impier md in the spirit of 
the much-enduring Chassids affirms that the Great One is 
not unmindful of the suScnngsofiheiust andw llreniembcr 
I s senanls and cause them to sJ ne like the lum nanes 
of heaven ** 

In the second century i projhtlic poem in Greek 
1 uameters was written by* a Jtw of Hell mi. bas, vho 
prol ably d relt in Alesandr a, A b)>tory of ibc past and a 
forecast of the future are put into the mouth of aSilyl 

• Sch rer Iv vol. i. The book of Ttioch iranshie't t to 
Fnc! h can l‘coI>ian«J in two hint) ectt as. " prcf rrcct ty the 
ao hof of E olu oa and Cbnst an l) * and the o I cr Irv SctwkUe 
The Ut er o an esceilenl ed on well s^j 1 e I n h cn cil notes. 

The aUeggnes and Jvoach aw passqjcs « U lx consldetcd lit er on 
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who repTt^nts hersel fas h&aing Iwed m theda>s of Noah 
and sun^\td to utter in the latter dajs the things which 
(>od will bring upon the earth This first poem was after 
wards copiousl} added to bj Jewish and Christian hands 
until the collection amounted to fourteen books^kno vn as 
the Jewish-Chnstian Sihlhie Oracks Not without a 
certain declamatory fire and po\er of animated description 
the Sihjl tells of ihg Fall of Babel (the preceding ep sodes 
are lost) the confiict between the early kings Kronos and 
htan and the development of great kingdoms from Egj-pt 
to Rome Then in the manner of the olden Hebrew 
prophets, she launches outinto curses upon heathen nations 
Greece, especiallj is attacked Idore the living God 
cries the prophetess to beaut ful but sinful Hellas esci ew 
adulter) and sodomy rear th> ch Idren and slaj them not 
for the Eternal is wrath with those who commit such evils 
Homer too is denounced for hv, the blind old man 
cheatLd the \ orld b) stealing tbeSbjls verses on the 
fortunes of 1 ro) a id oiTer ng them lo the world as his o ni 
rinall) the Sil>l {o its to a coming prince hoi 11 hush 
all rats to a redeemed Israel clothed in gold and putj le 
and to a tcrnble outbreak of divme anger wh ch w II over 
1 helm the cnem es of Gods people m a storm of ram I ail 
and flaming sulphur* 

Between ^o and 40 Bc t o movements shook the 
Jevish nation — externaU) the mvoson of the Romans 
intcmall) the struggle aged bj the Pharisees and Sad 
ducees To th s j er od may be traced a senes of e ghteen 
songs entiled the Psa! s oj Solo ton The> vtre com 
posed in Hebre but the extant version is Creek t ar ous 
passages seem to po nt unmistakably to Pompey s conquest 
of the Holy Cit) in Bc 63 and h s ruthless pouring out 
of the blood of the dwellers m Jerusalem 1 ke tl e water of 
unclearness v^^d a laier refeitTkce to the conqueror s body 
lying unbared and des; ised on the shore of Eg) pt aptly 
tallies wath the facts of Pompejs death The tone is 
siro igly Pharisa c the badductes be ng denounced as 
s nners who contemrf hoJj r tes and acfc from worldly and 


* Scblirer d r i u 
ThrctSbjlI ne Book 
J s Rti s^c t liiSj an 


vol j EJ i rgk kevino Juh 1S57 The 
1 1SS4. Tl » Th nl book IS the oldest 
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lirae-sening motues, while the nghtLOus poor and lowlj 
as thej maj bi. fear God m simpKcity and hohour h s 
sacred Torah The nphleous w II rise to I fc eiernal, the 
wicked are destined lo Sheof (Hades) and darkness and 
d>-struct 01 ^ GrtH* prommenct. is afforded to fne doctrine 
of the Mess ah The Deliverer will be of David s hue will 
drive the Gentiles from Jud^a and gatl er the d spersed 
tribes of Israel Holy *Tse and juy he viill exercise 
sj intoat swaj over the saints of Cod as the Lord Mess ah " 
— a title which in theCreek translation appears as C7m/yj 
/jr; s or Anointed Lord * Lut,lhough divinelyappointed 
the Messiah IS nothing more than human His character 
and ach evements arc glovn »glj foretold in ll e seventeenth 
of tbe<e I ralrtis which opens with a lament for the Iiaroc 
caused in jerusaiem bj al en am les and the scattering and 
degndat on of the people of God Then the 1 salmist 
bursts into a passionate appeal for the Saviourpnnct- 
‘ Ra se up ” he cries the son of David m the t me v hicl 
thou 0 God knovest that he ma) regn over Israel ih> 
servant Thd Pnnet will break in pieces ibe urgodl) 
despots and gather together a «a mly people All shall be 

hoi} and their king is the Lord Mess ah 1 he Mess ah 
will I e j ure from sm tn ght) in h s works and shall tend 
the Hock of the Lord with faith and righteousness Blessed 
are the) that shall be lorn in il ose da)s to I cliold the 
bless ng of I't'ael v hid God shall J ring to pass in the 
Catherine toeeX . of the ir bes f 
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and tastrs While it is easy to find grounds for praising 
the Taln^ud, it is yet easier to collect extracts which wUi 
justify contempt or ridicule. The late Emanuel Deutsch 
could quot\from its treatises such sayings as " Be of them 
that are per-ecuted, not of them that pcrSecute He who 
offers humility unto God and man shall be rewarued with a 
reward as if he had offered all the sacrifices in the world 
He who gives cjjarity in secret is greater than Moses 
himself;” “To slander is to murder;” “Te.ich thy tongue 
to say, I do not know.” On the other hand, unfriendly 
critics can point to its superstitions, rude jests, and obsceni- 
ties, such as the method prescribed for opening the eyes 
to see demons — the inner skin of a black cat is to be burnt 
to powder, and placed upon the eyes ; or the description of 
the two Rabbis who were so fat that, when they stood face 
to face, a couple of o\cn could walk under the arch formed 
by their corpulence. The word “ Talmud " signifies study, 
instruction, learning, system. Under this term are included 
the oldest portion, known as the Mishna, certain additions 
called Tosephta, and two Gemaras (complements, or com- 
mentaries upon the Mishna), the Palestinian and the Baby- 
lonian, both dating from a considerable time after the rise 
of the Christian religion. Only with the Mishna are we at 
present concerned. The Mishna (tradition or study) chiefly 
deals with the inlcrprcmcion of the “Mosaic" law. Itisa 
treasury of the reflections and notes and discussions upon 
the ancient sacred Torah , these fragmentary remarks and 
suggestions and musings having been gradually gathered up 
and remembered (biH not written) for several pre-Christian 
centuries. The six great sections of the Mishna touch upon 
(i) The religious aspects of rural life, tithes and dues of 
fruit and corn, etc.; (2) Festivals, (3) Marriage and 
divorce ; (4) Criminal law, oaths, etc. ; (5) Sacrifices and 
vows; (6) PuTificalions in cast? *f leprosy, etc. About 150 
Jewish fathers are quoted as authorities for the various 
precepts and directions, 'fhe language is pure Hebrew. 
Towards the close of the second century C.E. the miscel 
bneous pieces of interpretation were collected and reduced 
to order by Rabbi Y-i,-dah, a learned Jew who is often 
referred to simply as Rabbi ; though, according to the usual 
account, he wrote nothing down, and the work of re arran'^e- 
ment was carried on entirely by mental effort 1 The most 
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long altcMvards among the Sadducecs. Bui the Chassid 
heart beg^ to weave hopes of a brighter future. When 
thetempesXof persecution ^cloud««i the skj in the days of 
the MaccaUvs the Jews concdv'ed thoughts of peace and 
recompense in another state of existence. Manj’ithat slept 
in the dust, said the writer of “ Daniel," should awake, some 
to everlasting life, some to shame and everhisting contempt. 
Here and there, amcfng the Psalm^ the growing conception 
of a future life casts a trembling ray. One Psalmist watches 
the death and burial of the wicked nch, and then turns 
away to exclaim: "Nevertheless, God shall set free my 
soul ; from the hand of Sheol shall he take me I’’ (xlix. r5). 
This is all, hut it Is enough for hope to feed on. Something 
of this eager though iU-articulated expectation .is suggested 
in the cry of another Psalmist (xvii.), who has beheld the 
prosperity of the ungodly : “As for me, I shall behold thy 
face in righteousness; may 1 be satisfied, when I aw.ake, 
with thine image A like triumphant note is struck in the 
concluding verses of Psalm xvK: “Thou vrilt not leave my 
soul in Sheol, neither [this is a parallel clause] wile thou 
suffer thine holy one to sec corruption ; thou wilt show me 
the path of life." The Pharisees and Essenes cherished 
strong hopes of a future existence. In the book of Enoch* 
a picture is given of the abode of deiurted souls under the 
clifii of a vast mountain in the vrest. There the righteous 
spirits gather fsome, but not alt, round a fountain of 
water and light), while the wicked sullenlv endure gloom 
and pain until the Day of Judgment, when the worst sinners 
will .1)0 condemned to increased torment in a fiery furnace 
which yet is a place of darkness. The good souls rise to 
heaven, there to cat of the fruit of the sweet smelling tree of 
life, and enjoy an existence replete with divine pleasures .and 
exempt from all ill. The prison b^usc of wicked souls will, 
after the judsnfl.nt, be in that accursed valley of Hinnom, 
or Gehenna, which lies under the very walls of Jerusalem. 
Gradually the belief took shape that, just before the laai 
great day, a general 4surrcctian of de.td bodies would 
occur. From the future life, according l 5 flie earlvTalmud, 
were shut out those who dented the jHissibiluy of resuircc- 

• Chief!) in ihe olilcr ilixuincni } a few <IetaiU arco-Me.l jn the later 
potlionx. 
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lion , «e^e^a^ bid chiractcrsm the Old Testiment l>stones 
such IS Jcroboim Ahab Balaam clc the sinrf rs nho 
, perished it the Deluge, and idolaters As the <i ctnne of 
the Messnh attaineO dearer ouil res the Ral/is taught 
ihit at Me^ ahs corning all ibe Israelite nation would nse 
again and ificrwirds at the Day of Judgment iht. whole 
human rice Uas the putjishmcnt of the wicked eternal? 
A passage in ihe Mishin speaks of a cerlSm class of sinners 
as dvsclling in i kind of purgatory, srhente they trociged 
after suffering sufficient agony in fire and ice and so far 
d d a btlitf in i temporary hell extend that it became a 
custom among the Jews to gne aims and repeat prayers 
for the benefit of the souls of their belONed dead Yet for 
at least a proportion of s nners thelalmud declares Hell 
to be everlasting Naturally these doctnnes being the 
creation of rel gious hope and fancy varied and fluctuated 
in detail but there is no doubt (hat \ hen Chnscnnity 
entered on us \ rocess of formaiion the conception of 
Immortal ty was v cll esiabl shed among the Jews * 

If Juda »m drew Its dark Sheol from Babylonia whence 
did It ga n its idea of the conscious and prolonged esistence 
of } 0 ) for the righteous and pain for the evil ? This ne » 
feature was largely! natural outcome of Jewish suffering 
and des re for recompense, but it is difficult to avo d the 
conclusion that in the moulding and enlargement of the 
hope of a future life the influence of the Zoroastrian rel gion 
was strong For two hundred years Judiea had been ruled 
by Persia and it would be strange if Persian thought left 
no mark upon the Jewish mind On turning to the Oathas 
and other ancient hymns of the Zend Aiesta we there find 
the clearest antic pations of a hfe to come For the trans 
gressor against div ne law there is reserved perd t on — 
Long 1 fe shall be his lou * the darkness foul shall be 
his food But Ahura Mazda will give bSth un versal 
weal and immortal ty jn the fulness of h s rghteous order 
and he will likewise give the Good Minds vgorous 
m ght to him who ip jp nt and deeds k his (God s) friend 


• T Drummonds Jersh Mess ah Uoofc i. ** S' 

Schu er dv vot i Che)nes Orgui of Ihe I’saUer *^l ’’ 
f>art i on Rise of'Docirne nfju^gneat after Death 
Q arterly Re-teta 18S9 Ml etc by Professor Cas elU on The tutu 
I If* in ^hb n c L e* tu e 
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The devout Parsee i^rays “that we may attain to fellowship 
with tAee (God) and thy righteousness for all duration,” 
and “ tdXlhy good kingdom, O Ahura-Maida, may we attain, 
for ever.^nd a good king be thou cv'erus; and let each 
man of us, and so each woman, thus abide, thou most 
beneficent of beings, and for both the worlds.” Over the 
Judge’s bridge (Kinval) the souls of the departed will pass, 
the servants of God in safety, Ihe wicked feted to slip and 
descend to the Lie’s Abode, where for ever shall their 
habitation be.* In the Bundahis, a post-Christian work 
which embodies very ancient beliefs, a description is given 
of a resurrection when “all men stand up ; whoever is 
righteous and whoever is wicked, every human creature, 
they rouse up from the spot where its life departs;” and 
“in that assembly everyone sees his own good deeds and 
his own evil deeds; and a wicked man becomes as con- 
spicuous as a white sheep among those which are black; 

afterwards they set the righteous man apart from the 

wicked; and then the righteous is for heaven, and they 
cast the wicked back to hell.’’t Great variation, of course, 
is observable between Judaism and the Persian religion ; 
but along this line of the doctrine of a future life their 
agreement is striking. 

Out of the gloom and tribulation which the Jewish people 
so long endured rose the bright star of the MissuinU /to^e.X 
The prophets of the eighth centur)’ n c taught the nation 
to lift up the eyes and discern the distant gleam of a 
golden age. The last verses of Amos§ speak of a time 
when Israel shall dwell amid vines and gardens, and they 
shall no more be pulled up out of the land which Yahveh 
has given them. Isaiah’s eloquent tongue charmed the 
Hebrew ear with prospects of a happy Jerusalem, the centre 
to which all earthly eyeswoyl^ turned, and over which 
would reign* the ideal pnnee, and where death’s shadow’ 
would dissolve in the radiance of endless victory. Ezekiel 
prophesied the advtmt of a new David, who should rule the 
people of God for eyer. Isaiah'is v isions were re inforced by 

• The Gaihas w,ll found in “Sveted OooWsof thel^ast," rol. 

+ Uundahis chipler »»» } vol. 5. 

% Messiah (|{cbrew)=:Cbiisl (Greck)s.\noiAted. 

g They may ha\e l>cen add^ alater hand, Imt even then prove 
tu- Ti><,rew tendency ti» nntkipate «n age of de’^'erance and peace. 
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the tvaUtd strains of the Poel of the Rcstontion /j. p 7S to 
So) Rut this poet iransf gured the conquering rnnee into 

tht. grand conception of the Senrant, whidi reupsented all 
that was best m the national ifte and charaepr as being 
chastenedjand dwcijlmed b> the Exile and prepared for 
the triumph of redemption and bndal jO) I or manj >ears 
Ihesoicesof the prophets of the Golden all but 

silenced In the da)s of^Ezra and 'Sel ermah a >ague fore 
cast Y.as uttered bj the prophet Malachi concerning a 
reformer «ho should dtscend upon the Itrop’e like an 
impetuous Elijah tud re-cteate the pn&>thood and punfy 
soaal Iifi. IIkii came the lowtnng tempest of the perse- 
cution h> Antiochu* and then the Jewish heart relumed 
answer to the t\ rant m those rapt dreams of the book of 
Daniel which unreil the inner heaiens and show the 
Ancient of Pajs on a flaming throne, and a Son of Man 
who receives from the ditine hind an ererlastinj^dornuuon 
over all peoples nations and languages Our TobiC» 
psalm (p 107) made mention of a blssful day when 
Jerusalems to rtrs should be built inth gold and all her 
streets cr) MIelua buenoVord is said as to the Sat our 
king There is a Messunic sound m the 7 nd Isalm, 
which extols a newly-crowned king who 1 ill jUaily jufic> 
the poor and need) in whose da}-s the n^hteous^ll 
flounsh and even tie mountain tops hear corn aneSfiU 
nations shall cili h m blessed but n is possible that the 
Fsalmist 1 is celebrating the praises of Ptolt.m> PhiladelDhus 
of Lgypi * Vetbaj s it w as Simon Maccabeus whom mother 
Psalmist (cs ) hailed as a pnest for ever after the order of 
the old lime Melchizedel the king of r ghteousne^ The 
Second Psalm pOrtnjs the enthron«nent on Mount Zion 
of 1 king 1 ho is entitled Son of God " and prom^^cd a 
worldwide heriiige In our examination of the hook of 
Enoch thi. ®iib}lline Oracles and the Isalms of Solomon 
we have seen how as the birth of Chnstianii) approached 
the Messianic idea was roiied and expanded. A gentry 
view may noi he taken of the Ales^jah docir ne and it will 
be convenient lohdticipite the course of this Historj so as 
to include details from literature dating in the first Chn tian 

• The patron of the Sep nagiia Th s » 
op non. ^ 
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Je rs would be gathered together in peace at Jerus'vNim and 
the ten tribes long exiled in eastern solitudes wq/ld come 
back to their nalne land the Euphrates being d/ed up to 
facilitate their hotnanard march. An extraordirarj legend 
ran to the iSect that two preternatural monsters lie] emotb 
and Leviathan were condemned by God to b(, killed and 
salted as food for the sainl^ in Mess ah s kingdom FinaJl} 
at the close of the Messianic period * tRe dead ^ ould nse 
Then saj-s Enoch ** there will stand up in that daj all the 
kingS and the might) and the exalted and those who hold 
the earth and they will see>and recognise him how he sits 
on the throne of his glor) and righteousness is judged 
before him and noljingword is spoken before him then 
shall pain come upon them as on a woman in tnnaul 
(lxn),and again I saw the Head of Dajs (God) when 
he had seated himself on the thro le of his glory and the 
books of the living were opened before him and his whole 
host which is m heat cn above and around him stood Iwfore 
him And the hearts of tbehol) were filled wjthjo) that 
the n imber of nghteousness (tt the lime of reckoning) 
had drawn n gh and the prajer of the rigl teous was heard 
and the blood of the righteous required before the Lord of 
Sprits (xlvii) The spiritual world is then inaugurated 
as atread) sketched in our remarks on the Future Life t 
Incidental!) man> points illustrate*' of Jvi i h moral t) 
in the post Maccab-can age have been brought into rtlief, 
but a few words ma) still be added. Htghl) esteemed 
among the later Je\s was the virtue of ehiril) m tl c sense 
of practical gcntrosit) It was even held that atonement 
for sin could be made b) alms giving Of cuursi. m 
meaner natures the tendency » as to besto \ doles upon the 
poor as a median cal setoff to serous immoralit) In 
sexual life the Hcbrc' rcco^was dvtinguisled Cl astitjr 
was prized, and it was along this line of efli cs that the 

• The iloctr ne Ki t no fx ly in t for someW eveil ihc re* riert 
woul 1 1 rceeile ihc reign of 'Icm aJi- 

tScIUrrr il »«I*i J Dununmds' Je»j h ih for 
the 1 slims Cheyne s ‘ Or gin of ibe P»al er " Tlie Wwl. of ijioch s 
M in j'OTtant lhai \ more recent vers m thtn thote rarrcrl In ■ f r ner 
uole may I* ment one<I— t> T II Charles. Tb « I* howil ebert 
y ng! h er! on »bJ «n an append « U pnn ed the O eel fragment of 
Enoch il icin tied rn t m the w ntvr of lKS&*“ 
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in Baljylon. They bewail the desolation of and 

their forlorn condilion in a heathen land ; yet, ng without 
pride, they claim that upon Israel, alone among nations 
of the earth, the Ej-erlasting had* bestowed Ihet^nowledge 
of that l^iisdom which neither wealthy merchant nor 
renorrned warriors could obtain : “ O Israel, happy are we ; 
for things tint are pleasing to Cod are made known unto 
us.” There is a certain grandeur io cthe exhortation to 
patience under suffering, “Ce of good • comfort, O my 
children, and cry' unto God,” for of all natioas the Jews 
have best learned the meaning of patience. Tlie book 
.ends with radiant promises of a Jerusalem illumined with - 
the light of dnine glory. To Baruch is usually appended a 
short piece entitled the £ji$sffe «f Jeremiah — a fetter pur- 
porting to he written fiy the prophet to the Je«-s, who were 
about to be borne into exile In Jlabylonki, and warning 
■ them against the worship of idob. The tone i< hard ana 
sarcastic. “ How,” cries the supposed Jeremiah, “can they 
be called gods ? because women set meal before the gods 
of silver, gold, and wood ; and the priests sit in their 
temples, haring their clothes rent, and their heads and 
beards shaten.” These pagan gods, forsooth, are no better 
than “scarecrows in a cucumber-garden ” l] 

23.— From tha accession of Berod the Great. 37 ac., to 
the reign of the Emperor Nero, 51 c.e.— T hree noteworthy 
features connect ihemseKcs with the reign of Herod-the 
Great — the outward splendour of his operations, the dark 
tragedies of his domestic life, and the hatred witii which lie 
was regarded by the Jews. He h.ad scarcely made hiniseli 
lord of Jerusalem when he potto death fony-fjvc Sadducean 
memliers of the Sanhedrim, and sei.’ed their property. For 
some twelve years he waged, cunningly and fiercely, i 
struggle for existence. HyrKanus, once king of the Jews 
(p. 119), was bring in evilc among the Pahyionian fhs- 
perston. The daughter of Hyrkamss was Alexandra; she 
detested the Bdomiiish Her^, and laid ccaselcs* plots. 
Mariamme, Alexandra’s beauiihil daughter, was Herod’s 
wife; he loied her, bui hi<? Jove was ever mingled with 
bitter jealousy. M-anamme’s handsome young brother was 
made High-priest, ‘out tre long be was drowned in a hath 
by Ill’s companions, who, at Herod’* suggestion, held the 
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youth under water in pretence of sport. Not with- 
out mL);h difficulty did Herod keep his little kingdom out of 
the clut*{i of far-famed Cleopatra, whose face had bewitched 
the soul fif Antony. Ih 31 a great earthquake shook the-» 
hand, and 30,000 fvjople lost their lives. War with Arabia 
ended in victory for Herod. Old HyTlmnus w.as slain by 
the king’s orders. A new Ckcsarwas now rising. Defeated 
Antony had comgiitted suicided Augustus (Octavian) held 
the Roman sceptre. To him Herod hastened with con- 
gratulations and hom.ige; Augustus granted favour to 
Herod, and also gave i>ermission to the Libertines (the 
Jewish colony in Rome) to build synagogues and freely 
practise their rites. Next year (29) Herod’s wrathful 
suspicion sent Mariamme to the sc-iffold as an adulteress j 
and then, in remorse, he had her l>ody embalmed in honey. 
Alexandra also fell .a victim to his ill-will. While thus his 
passions sought satisfaction in blood, h!s royal ambition 
expressed itself more innocently in lasish gold and marble. 
The Roman emperor, now hailed as a god, was honoured 
in stalely temples } the populace svere amused with amphi- 
theatres and mcecourses. Neu* cities were built, old cutes 
ipew beauitfici). The restored loun of Semarie, the break- 
svalcf and haven of Oesarea, the elegant colonnades of 
Antioch, the luths of Ascalon, testified to his massiw 
liberality. A handsome palace and the strong citadel 
of Antonia were erected in the capital, and his palace- 
gardens were cnlitened with fountains and rustling pigeons. 
If Herod could encourage emperor-worship, hew.is equally 
ready to flatter Jewish piety bv removing the old fashioned 
Temple, and replacing it by a structure which crowned the 
hills of Jerusalem as a thing of beauty. Round the Holy 
of Holies were ranged galleries decked with cedar and 
mosaic. The white marble wills and roof were topped 
with gilded ,spikes. A vendbf of gold blazed over the fold- 
ing doors of the Sanctuary. Noble courts were set ap.nrt 
for priests, laymen, and women Among the outer en- 
trances was the fine wrought-iron Gate of Nicanor. A 
multitude of sacrifices celebrated eho feast of dedication. 
Yet, amid the rejoicing, the devouter Israelites looked up 
with a scowl at the golden imperial eagle which hung over 
the chief entrance; and it was whispered that an under- 
ground passage from the palace to the Temple had been 
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cur in order to a^ord s«ift means of thromog/solditrs 
into the sacred enclosure in times of public ca^niotjon 
It v.as not eas) to rebd though the PhanjSnc spirit 
tvas always secretlj.diiofTjcted. ^Ivnce a brge/nutnber of 
I hansees ^ad refused the oath of allegiance tiiQUt,h men 
IikeShammai advised the people to bear Herods )oJwe as 
a penance from God Spes went in and out among the 
cituens. /\n gatherings 6f groups in c he street were for 
bidden Herod succeeded in governing Jerusalem and in 
the protection and promotion of coiumercei His own 
household v.-as a scene of chaos and evtl deeds He had 
had in all ten wives Of bis children he lunged two for 
sedition , they were sons of the slam Jlanamma hen 
nearlj seventy jearsof age Herod la) niorlallj ill apd)et 
mustered suflicicntstreogth to sentence to death two Rabbis 
who tore down the eagle over the Temple gate hj)e the 
ktn| was djing his son Antipaler was etecuted. A JegiOD 
of Oauls and Germans followed Herod s bod) to bunal 
TTie Jews hailed his death with gbdness (4 E.c) 

By Herod s will his dominions were to dinded among 
three of his sons— Judsea beii^ allotted to Archelaus 
Galilee and Perea to Herod Annpas and the irans Jordan 
country ^Eatanau, Trachonuis etc lands north-east of the 
lake of Galilee and about the Jordan sources) to Philip 
Ac the time of Herod s dvath great crowds had Socked into 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover Archeiaus addressed the 
multitude from a throne in the Templecourt The) angnly 
demanded lessened taxation and the punisbnient of those 
who had been concerned jo the death of the two Rabbis 
Soldiers were assailed wiUi stones Troops were let loose 
upon the people mm) hundreds were slam and ihe 
Passover was sudden]) terminated The sons of Herod 
repaired to Rome to dispute before Augustus each others 
claims to dominion HorfHo their absenc<< the air of 
1 aleaiine was electnc ITie masses desired to be tid 
forever of the Herod an fanulj At the feast of Pentecost 
an outbreak occurred From the Temple walls stones were 
hurled at the Romaft sold er^ the C^alonnade was set on 
fre the sacred treasui) {.lundered. The revolt spread to 
the V llages A mob of ivist cs swarmed round Judas a 
native of Gaulanitt^ Foreng his way into fcepphons, the 
cap tal of Galilee he seized the arsenal and armed h s 
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rough f^lowers. ‘JVo Roman legions hurriotJ from .Antioch. 
Sepphori* was burned, and the inhabifttnts sold as slaves; 
but Judi.\ escaped. Jerusalem was subdued, and two 
thousand patriots expired on the ^ross. » And then the sons 
of Herod returned to the unhappy hnd, will> orders to 
carrj’ out their father’s will 

Philip the iclrarch ruled his ^tcrrltor)* peaec.ibly till his 
death in 33. Oiie^f the cities built by him stood near the 
Jordan sources, and was named Cesara:.! Philippi. Herod 
Antipas, also called tetrarch, governed Galilee and Perxa 
till his banishment in 39. He, too, constructed a new city, 
which oserlooAed the lake of Galilee, and was known as 
Tiberi.as, after the Emperor Tibsrrius. The first wife of 
Antipas was the daughter of .\rctas, the king of the .\rabian 
region which touched Perxa. She fled to her father on 
learning ;hat Herod intended to divorce her; and the king 
married Herodias who was wife of the still Using Herod, 
the half-brother of Antijvts.* ITtie father of Herod’s slighted 
queen asenged the insult in a battle which ended in the 
complete victory of the Arabians. Misunderstandings with 
Rome led to the exile of Antipas from his tetrarchy. 

At this point a cIiflTcufty presents itself. How far can we 
rely upon the paragraph in Josephus which relates the work 
and death of John the Baptist ? It is certain that Christian 
hands base interpolated references to ‘'Jesus Christ," and 
J.xnies “the brother of Jesus Chnst,” m the writings of the 
Jewish historian; certain also that, outside of these short 
allusions to three Gospel pcisomsges, Josephus makes no 
mention of the remarkable es-cntswhich are so characteristic 
of the Christian scriptures. Unfortunately, therefore, but not 
unnaturally, the jRissagc, even if genuine, provokes our sus- 
picion. At present any consideration of John the Baptist 
may be deferred ; but the segqon from Josephus is here 
reproduced frt the reader’s examination Josephus is des- 
cribing the dispute with the Arabian King, the defeat of 
Antipas, and the latter’s complaint to the Court of Rome. 
It will be noticed thai the passage may be omitted without 
any violence to the conncrtion, and iKe "context (printed in 


* So JcKtphus, ** AtitiqujtJw," W., xnu., chap. v. 4. His state- 
mcDl cLishes with ihe (jon>cts, which make 1‘hilii) the first husband of 

Iletndias. 
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ilaliCi) Iw read conicnjently without it H'rofjprnte 
a^n! ih'se a furs Tlmus^ 'vfia bang very ansi at the 

attenptrrxd bj Ire/ts, nroU to litel/ins, to maie tarti*-on 
him xndetihrfo Ixh. hn^alne and bring nun h htm tn 
lands or to hi! htm and send Aim bis head This tins the 
eb irge that Tibenits gii e /» t/e president of S\ni Now 
M)cit. of the Jewi thought that the destruction of Herods 
artn> came from God nnd that lerj JusUy, as a punishment 
of what he did against John, that was called the Baptist 
for Herod slew him who was a good man, and commanded 
the Jews to exercise virtue both as to righteousness towards 
one another, and piet) towards God and so to come to 
bnpti<m , for that the washing would be acceptable to him 
if thc) made use of it, not m order to the putting away of 
some sms, hut for the purification of the. body supposing 
still that the soul was thotoughl) purilied beforehand by 
righteousness. Now when others came in crowds aloui 
him, for thc> were greatl) moted by heanng his words, 
Herod who feared lest the great influence John had ottr 
the people mght put it into his porer and inclination to 
raise a fLbellion (for thej stemed read) to do anjthmg he 
should advise) thought n best, b> putting him to death to 
present an) mischief he might cause and not bring himself 
into difficulties by spanng a man who might male him 
repent of it w-hen it should be too late \ccordingl) he 
was sent a prisoner out of Herods suspicious temper lo 
Machairus, the castle I before menuoned and was there put 
to death Now, the Jews liad an opinion that the destruction 
of this arm) was sent as a punishment upon Herod and 
a mark of God s displeasure against him So l^itellius pre- 
pared to nuke Tar 'iith Aretts having nth him tseo legions 
of or ned t en ” etc * 

Retracing our steps lo the partu on of Herod the Greats 
dominions we find that Arcbelaus was apj oinK-d elhnarch 
of Judsa and Samaria Like his father, he had a taste for 
grand architecture , but he ruled badl) Loud complaints 
from the Jews reached the emperor's ears and 'Vrcbclaus 
was removed to Gaul (6 ce.) As illustrating the modes 
of rcl gious thought of the agt^ it is worth noting that both 
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excited the peasants ^ilh relx.!Iious speeches deciar/ g that 
the taxation ^ns Kon«n tyranny and imploring the^eopk, 
in God i name to stnlie a Wow for hi ert} It wai not long 
‘before the motemept prtductd *a jarij of Zfihts {ox 
Kannaim), s^o named on account of thtir enthusiasm and 
deaotiun iKy were Commonttealili men determined on 
wanning freedom for lie litbrca nation andabjunng all 
lords and rulers but God Wrid were thqr words and ferce 
their deeds. By the more timid Jews the> were denounced 
as rolhers and cutthroats In realitj their Molence was 
the effect of tel gious fanaticism * 

The census of Quirmius has been a subject of much 
disputation among the learned owjng^to a reference jn the 
gospel of LuU fii ) In those daj-s 5355 the Chnsf an 
waiter in relating the b rth of Jesus there went out a 
decree from Ca.'sar Augustus tl at all the \ orld should he 
taxed And th s taxing was f rst made when Qrenius was 
governor of Sjna And all went to be taxed, merjone into 
h s o ^n at) And Josej h also went up from Galilee out 
oftht citj o^^a2areth into Judaui unto the c ty of David 
which IS called Hethlchcm the po nt of the stor) being that, 
b) a kind of pol tical accident Ttsi s was born at Belhlehem 
in the dajs of Herod the Great But there are oljections 
to Lukes statement A genera) census of the empire in 
the re gn of Augustus rs not kno n to hate taken place, 
under the Roman procedure persons were registered at 
their dwelling places and were not compelltd to travel the 
town whence their faniil) was denvtd no Roman census 
would have {, een carried out in Jud-ea wh ch ^ as then 
governed by Herod v ho ihoogli a vassal to Rome con 
trolled the native taxes and Qmnnius was not governor of 
Syna in the time of Herod the Great t 

After two other procurators I ad folio \ed Coponius Pon 
tius Pilate took over thegovdrAment for ten >evs (■’6 to 36) 
Pilate d splayed great want of tact and much contemptuous 
ill will towards tie Je s Once he ordered the soldiers to 
carry banners bearing the emperors fgure at another time 
he arrayed on the wallb of the prxtonunA a number of gilded 


•Thewf crof\ctsiv 37) vrnm^y places Itie d slurUanee I y Juda* 
n ibc dajs of the tax Dg aferthc nsunect on of Theudai. 
i Thetjucs on IS pjinu efy exam Beidt 3 » 5 charef d» i. “>1 / 
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shiclilslinicrtbed with the name of the Emperor Tiberius. 
On eaclr occasion the people wrathfully assembled, and would 
not cc.ise their commotion |il) the oifensive objects were 
hidden from tiew. The satcr stjpply of Jerus.iletn was in- 
sufficient I’llatc resolved on making a new aqueduct, and 
took possession of the Temple treasure to pay Aie expense 
of construction. A riot ensued, which was suppressed by 
the blades of the Roman cohort •Samaria, also, w.as agitatpcl. 
A ceruin man, h.aff wilted or perhaps a rogue, led a gaping 
multitude to Mount Gerizim, announcing that he svould there 
dig up some sacred vessels once buried by Moses. The 
tlangcr of Zealotry was grouang, and prob.abJy I'iJate feic 
uneasy .at this muster of superstitious rustics. Roman horse 
and foot were sent down to Gerizim. The assembly was 
broken up, and many of the ignorant villagers were put to 
the sword. The Samaritans complained to the Court of 
Rome, and Pilate was depmed of his office. 

It is again necessary to turn aside, m order to deal with 
the famous “ testimony " which Josephus was, for a very 
long time, believed to have offered to the miraculous career 
of J«us Christ. The paragraph (for it is nothing more than 
, a smnU para^ph in tlie large volume of the " AniKiuities ”) 
was known to the historian Cusebiiis in the fourth century, 
and was accepted all through the Middle Ages as genuine. 
Yet it is remarkable that the eminent Christian apologist 
Origen (died 254) should make no mention of the passage, 
while, in arguing with Celsus, he eagerly quoted Josephus 
on the subject of James, the “brother of Jesus Christ.”* 
As in tlio case of the reference to John the Ilaptist, so here, 
it will be advisable to quote the passage and context (the 
context in italics). This context is of a very singular 
I character. Preceding the “testimony” to Christ is a narra- 
tion of the tumult which occurred in consequence of Pilate 
laying hands on the sacred tieasury in order to huild an 
aqueduct. Following the “testimony" is an anecdote of a 
libidinous scamp who, under cover of night, assumed the 
character of the Egyptian god Anubis, and dishonoured a 
credulous Roman lady, who had Iieen tinyced to the temple 
of Isis in the hope of receiving divine favours : — 

• Intiis essay, “ Against Cehus," I., chapter 4/. Origen also knew 
0/ Josepliui's allusion (genuine or noi) lo jemn Ihe Baptist. 
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“ Stna (he people n ert unarn eif, ard 't ere caught fy men 
prepared font ft U Iht} utre about, (here ttere a grea 4 nitfrher 
of them slain ly thii means,and others of them ran avoa^ 
, tvoiinded, and thus an end was put to this sedition Nowr, 
there was about ihss* timeVesus, a wiii. rmn, if it be lawful 
to call hum man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, 
a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure 
He drew over to him l>oif\ many of the Jews, nnd many of 
the Gentiles He was the Christ , and when Pjlatt at the' 
su^estion of the pnnapai men amongst us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not 
forsake him, for he appeared to them aliie again the third 
day, as the divine prophets had foretold tliese and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him, and the 
tnbe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at 
this day About the same time also another sad ealainity 
put the /res into disorder, and certain shameful fraetices 
happened about the temple of Isss that nas at Home f teill 
nert first take natiee of the xouked attempt about the temple of 
Isis," etc * 

The objections to the passage are fatal So estriordinary 
an event as a resurrection from the dead would not have 
been thus briefly dismissed by Josephus, or inserted miscel 
laneously between Kpartsot a not and an actot debauchery, 
Josephus was not a Christian and would not ihcrefon. have 
stooped to call Jesus “ the Christ , ’ neither nould he hare 
used the half-doubtful, half referential expression ** if it be 
lawful to call him a man, and it is incredible that a Jew 
*who belief ed *' ten thousand other wonderful things" had 
been foretold by the nalional prophets concerning Jesus 
should carelessly pass on witjiout even quoting one 

lifter the departure of Pilate the legate Vilellms pleased 
the Citizens of Jerusalem by remitting the market tolls on 
fruit, and by restoring to tju} Temple the sacred vestments 
of the High pnest, which rad been for many years kept in 
the Roman citadel, and only handed over to the Higl^pnest 
at festival seasons Uhile Cams Caligula reigned over the 
empire (37 to 41) disaster threatened ;he Jews m Jerusalem, 
and took the territle form of persecution in the colony at 
Alexandna To Caligula emperor worship was not a mere 

* Antiqulies," booV xvu , chap 4- 
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po\hk.^J form indicaling obedience to the behests of RoTne. 
It must he everywhere observed with zeal and regularity. 
The Jews flatly refused to obey'. In Alexandria their fidelity 
to their national religion, was made an excuse for an out- 
break of Jew-baiting. The governor of Egypt outlawed the 
Hebrew population. Houses and stores werO plundered. 
Wretched Israelites were dragged through the streets by the 
mob,' beaten, murdered, mutilated. Images of Caligula 
were tauntingly efected in the synagogues. Members of 
the Jewish Council were publicly whipped, some dying 
under the lash, in the theatre; and there, too, weeping 
Hebrew women were fo^ed, in the presence of mocking 
crowds, to taste the detested flesh of swine. A little com- 
pany of Jews made their way to Rome to implore mercy 
and justice for their community. One of these ambassadors 
was the renowned Philo. The emperor g.nve them audi- 
ence, but only to repel them with sneers and cheap Jests. 
.Meanwhile an order had been Issued to the legate of Syria, 
Petronius, to place the imperial statue in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. All Palestine quivered with alarm. Deputa- 
tions waited upon the governor; old men and young, 
women and children, passionately beseeching that the 
House of God might not be profaned. Petronius faltered, 
'moved with generous pity; and, while he delayed, the 
emperor was hacked to death hy the daggers of assassins, 
and all Jewdom echoed with cries of joy. Claudius, the 
new emperor, wished to stand well with the Jews. Caligula 
had already invested Herod Agnppa, a grandson of Herod 
the Great, with the lordship over the countries once ruled 
by Philip and Antipas. Claudius now added Samaria and 
Judrea, and, as king and consul, i^nppa entered Jerusalem 
amid the greetings of the people. For three years (41 to 44) 
peace settled over Palestine. The Law was honoured by 
theCourt; the Phanseescnjoyedtheroy’al favour. Agrippa, 
with his own bands, oflered first-fruits in the Temple, and 
even caused his son-in-law to undergo circumcision. Before 
all the citizens he read the book of Deuteronomy at the 
Feast of Tabernacles,.and when he rerytfd a passage which 
forbids the setting of a stranger on the throne he was 
visibly affected (for he was of Edomite race), and the 
people encouragingly shouted, “Be not, grieved, Agrippa; 
thou ait our brother !" Perhapsthe emotion was not wholly 
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Sincere, for, l>c>ond the borderline of bis stndVje w$b 
temtorj Agnppa diij no scruple lo pla) Uie^ 31,30 and at 
Ilerjtus built a theatre Tmphitbeatre, baths piarzas and 
sanctioned ghdwtOr«l oc.tssacre*' m Che name of sport 
Dramatic circumstances surrounded \sn]»pas death Clad 
m a robi. 'bf sprrUmg siher thread he apjuired in the 
theatre of C^usarta and was flalttnngly hailed as divine by 
the multitude ShortJj Iftenratds fit^was seized wich n 
parox>sm of pain and he died m fivc^ys The author 
of the Acts of the Apostles has unproved o[ion the story 
given in Josephus by suggesting Uial Agnppa was earned 
off Ijecause Instead of tendering due glory to God he 
accepted the unmerited homage himself (Acts \ii 20~2j) 
On the decease of Aqnppa the system of government by 
procurators TV as aesunied and the old wounds bled afresh 
Affairs fell more and more into confu$ on. The religious 
irritability of the Hebrews became keener Grosser and 
more frequent grew the insults flung by the Komans at thtic 
vaissuts. Sed tious murmurs ran through the land Oni. 
Theudas collected a mull tudci and promised to prove bn 
claim to prophetic rank by dividing the rivtr Jordan at iho 
word of command and conduang his followers overdry 
shod A deachment of cavalry v as despatched m pursuit 
and ibe bead 0/ the slam Theudas was preseniJy earned 
tock to Jerusalem \ famine followed though it d d not 
as the author of the \cts of the Apostles suggests (xi 28) 
extend over all the world The Zealots were active and 
two ringleaders sons of Judas the Gaulanite were crucified 
A dreadful confi ct took place in the streets of the Holy 
City between the troops and the people, and many 1 vts 
were lOst the tumult having ansen tbrougli 20 indecent anil 
derisive gesture made by a soldier it the Passover assembly 
in the Temple courts. On another occasion a Ronan 
mockingly lore up a roll of* the Torah bu^ in th s ease 
ihe procurator yielded to the angry pressure of the Jews, 
and the offender was beheaded A party of p Ignms 
journeynngto ihe capital had been murdered m a Samanta 1 
Tillage No redress was afforded by the governor \ 
swarm of Zealots burst ivto Samana and harned village 
after village shying and spoil ng Thea the inevitable 
Roman regiments mien etied the leaders were beheaded 
and many of the rebels died on the cross. Amid this reign 
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pf terror and blood ibe procuratorship changed hands, and, 
in 5*, Felix was appointed governoL His advent made 
matters worse. Prisons •ftete wirt Zealots, for, indeed," 
a large part of the nation were Iwing drawn into the com- 
nionueaitli enthusiasm; and cverj-where execi!Aioncrs were 
busy nailing unluppy patriots to the cross. As FelLx waxed 
more 5e\ere, so d]d the Jewish* temper rise. A society of 
Sicarii, or Dagger-men, was formed, and, in street and 
market-place and at festive gatherings, partisans of Rome 
were mortally and mysteriously stabbed by unseen knives. 
Exon Jonathan the Iligh-pricst was assassinated. Jenisalem 
was set in uproar by the sudden approach of an Egyptian 
Jew at the bead of a disordered host of country folk, who 
had followed him from the hillside villages in the belief that 
he tras a prophet, and that he would cause the walls of the 
city to fail down and a/Tord free entrance; and then the 
Romans would be crushed, and a glorious republic be 
established. The cohorts sallied out; blood was spilt in 
abundance, and the Egyptian escaped In the year 60 
Felix was recalled by the emperor Nero. At the name of 
Nero, which is not without significance In the history of 
Christianity, we may i^ause, in order le glance back at the 
somewhat scanty literature of the eventful period just 
traversed.* 

Once more we lake up the Bo<?k of Enoch. Of the 
several writers whose compositions find a place in this 
remarkable book, one cast bis doctrine into the form of 
virions which he calls “ Similitudes ” or Allegories The 
Similitudes, however, are characlensed by very little art, 

■ and are merely a series of loosely-connected pictures of the 
unseen world. They ate three in number, (i) The leading 
theme is the sliarp distinction lietwcen the righteous and 
the wicked. ,both in charaiftCr and destiny. Light will 
appear to the elect, but as for the sinners, “ it had been 
good for them if they had not been born." A whirlwind 
carries Enoch to heaven, where he sees the mansions of the 
holy, and the Elecl One (Messiah). •> All the saints are 
resplendent, and their lips extol the name of the Lord of 
Spirits, crying “ Holy, holy, holy.” Among the angels are 
Michael, the merciful; Rufael, the healer; Gabriel, the 
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intercessor, Fanucl, I president o^er rcpcntnnt hope and 
(defender of souls fr/>m acCusmgr,Satans The secrets of 
the heavens arc dispfajed \o Enoch ihe divine mechanism 
of Iightntnptnnd thunder the orbits of sun and moon and 
stars, and the celestial scat of 'Wisdom (■») ‘ I sau One, 
relates Enoch, ** vrho bad Jvhead of dajs {le, the Ancient 
One) "and his heat was white like wool^and wjjh him was 
another be ng (Messiah) whose counlLnancebad the appear 
ance of a man and hfs fecc was full of gneiousnesj hke 
one of the holy angels And I asked the angU who v^ent 
with me and showed roe all the hidden things, concerning 
that bon of Man, who bt vras.” The Son of Alan will 
grind to powder the teeth of sinners, ’‘darkness w II be 
their dwelling and worms their 1 ed ” But the names of the 
;ust arc inscribed in the books of the 1 ving For them is 
reserved a fountun whence ihej will drtnk drauglts of 
wisdom The day comes when the grave will yield up its 
dead, the hills will be radiant at the advent of the I lect 
One, the mountains of metal will d ssoHc and furnish no 
more material for warlike weapons In a deep valley the 
souls of mankind v ill assemble Evil kings and nations 
are scourged and fettered Sinful angels art flung into the 
abj5A ( 3 ) The Jot of the sam$ )s oe/^JCieJ There wtJJ 
be no end to the days of their life , they will seek the light 
and find righteousness with the Lord of Spirits Angels 
with Jong cords measure the borders of Paradise and there 
the people of God are placed m peace always blessing his 
name From Messiahs mouth issues a destroying word to 
cast down the wicked and pagan kings though gnawed 
with grievous pain will perforce glorify the Son of Man 
before they art banished from his presence And from 
henceforth there will be notjnpg that is corrupt ble The 
Similitudes close With a brief statement of Enochs trans 
lalion to heaven ‘ on the chariots of the spirit Thft ^itor 
of ‘ Enoch seems to Ivare made many additions through 
out the book which, t^ere is reason tp be! eve were trans 
senbed from a work n ovr Jost the Apocalypse of Noah 
These fragments contain wanous allusions lo the deluge, 
the fallen angels etc One, for example begins <Vnd in 
those days fvoah Mw the earth that it was 'inking down 
and Its destructiqp was mgh Noah cnes to hisgrandfaiher 
Enoch in terror and is soothed with the tid ngs that, vihile 
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uic oawiis Hiiu sorcerers are to be visited with wrath, and 
waters will l)e let loose upon the worlcl he will be preserved, 
and his posterity raised to kipgshtpi Another fragment* 
tells of the mystical beasts, Leviathan and Behemoth, but 
does not mention their destination as food fir the elect 
(p. 144). The final chapter of “ Enoch,” due to the editor, 
is Essenic in tone,praise being awarded to the saints, “ who 
loved God and loved neither gold nor silver, nor any of 
the goods of the world, hut gave over their bodies to 
torture; and who, since they came into being, longed 
not after earthly food, but regarded their bodies as a 
breath that passeth away, and lived accordingly, and 
were much tried by the Lord, and their spirits were found 
pure.”* 

A verse in the Christian epistle of Jude runs thus : “But 
Jfichael the archangel, when contending with the devil he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against 
him aniling judgment, but said. The Lord rebuke thee.” 
Origen knew the passage, and referred it to a work called 
the Atsumptien (Asnntion)pf Metes. An incomplete lAtin 
version exists, and this was probably rendered from a Greek 
copy. The little book apprars to be from the hand of a 
Zealot, who expresses his views of history and destiny 
through the mouth of Moses. Just before his departure 
from earth Closes discloses to Joshua the outline of the 
future fortunes of Israel, the settlement in Palestine, the 
Exile, the return, the corrupt Hasmonaan family, the inso- 
lent king who misruled Judasa for thirty-four j'ears (evidently 
meaning Herod tire Great), and the desperate limes of fire, 
and crucifixion, and wine-bibbmg princes. A leader will 
arise from the tnbe of Leri. God’s kingdom shall be 
manifested, the Deril’s abolished. Earth shall quake, 
mountains iremble, the sdh* darken, the moon redden 
the^sea sink into the abyss, idols destroyed, and happy 
Israel mount up on the back of heavenward-flyin" 
e.-igles. Joshua raiws timid objections to this brilliant 


• The Koachian addki^ arc earefiiUy muted by >rr. Charles. 

Mt.C^Ws cniical leseudiu t<j throwback 
therfaieoF Enoch — therfdadocmnems tothe penod iCo-ioob c. 
ihe Sim.Utudes al»ut 70 B.a, OBd ihe (mat edrting to some uneert^n 
year before the begrtnuRg of iheOmsliaa era. , ncenara 
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hrccast ’\Iosm te-assurts hm — and hen* the minuscnpr 
ends * I 

X *>01110 >ears hler (in unicnowni Je\ gave his countrj 
men i %<.rj free conimenia^ on ihc book of Genesis m a 
\>ork usuallf called ihe J'a t of Jubilees and iomettmes 
Little Oe/tesis Trom Aramaic ihc manusenpt iis scry 
likely done into Greek ind thenct-i ito the existing FUi opit 
verson The author tnenlions the t ook d Fnod Moses 
IS desenbed ns recetsnng while on Jfount Sinai a ruthtion 
from an nngLl The angd draws a plan of the future 
divided into jubilees orpenodsofforty ninejLars Curious 
add tions arc made to the old stones, such ns that htfore 
the Fall of Man all anrroats could speak the names of the 
patriarchs wives nngtls brought the animal:, into the ark , 
Cain died through the ftll of his house, Jncobs vvnr with 
Amontc kings \l ram set tire to a heathen tcmpti. Much 
« nude of the number ^cvenOub fve—?*'? years) Nothing 
IS said of n resunection or of a Mess ah No ont, indeed 
IS to hold s ny over Israel but God \s to the heathen 
Ammon Moab and the rest, they arc marked out for 
extennination Stress is laid upon tlie duty of sacriflee. 
and the oUervnnce of fv 4 tuaU By obedience to the 
Torah the portion of Israel should be holiness nnd peace 
for cv er t 

Sotuc surprise may have leen felt by the reader at the 
om ss on of the careers of Jesus and I aul I he truth is 
that ouw de the ''VcTr Tesianjcnl no h stomns are av^JJab]e 
to help us in ass going precise chronological pos tions to 
the lead ng events (apart from miraculous occurrences) 
narrated m the New resianieni \et undoubtedly a new 
rel gioo iras being generated It is] ttle short of a calamity 
that so much obscurity sboul(> gailer over the ongms of 
Christianity Me must however make the best of our 
slender materials And asafrst step it w 11 be neCesSary 
to review the relgous condition of those regons of (he 
world in the centre pf v h ch the nevr* faith hrst saw the 

* SchUrer d v i >ot. ui ao<] a Innsbt on o an a ic!e by 
W T ^vne n ihe ^toilhly Jnlerfttltr 1SS5 

t SchOier d v voL i. and an ait de by W J D ane ,n the 
MstUhly Initr^Ur 1 ^$ 
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light. If the main stream of ChriSlianijy sprang from 
Judaism, it still received powerful triliutarics from Gentile 
thought and custom. » ^ \ 

24. The Eellgioua Enviromnent of Early Ohaistianity.— 
Our method will take the following form : a brief consider. 1 - 
tton of the spiritual situation *in Palestine itself; then, 
working from the ilmoter lo the nearer areas, a scrutiny of 
certain features in the religions of India, Buddhism, Mith- 
raism, Egypt, Greece, and Rome; aglance at the Diaspora, 
or scattered settlements of Jcirs in foreign lands ; the in- 
fluence of Philo; e.arly Gnosticism, etc. It goes without 
saying that these divisions will occasionally over-lap, for 
religious movements overflow political boundaries and 
wondrously intermingle. 

JPrt/estine . — ^Therc is no need to dwell upon the religious 
genius of the Jewish people, their veneration for the One 
God, their devotion to Scripture and Temple, their capacity 
for cheerful compliance with the complicated ceremonial 
system which lud been built up on the ancient Torah, their 
conscientiousness and temperance, their narrow-minded 
contempt for worldly ails and politics, their strong faith in 
resurrection and Immortality, their readiness to listen to 
reports of angelic visions and miraculous occurrences, their 
fretful discontent with Roman rule, their intense longing 
for a Messianic prince. Judaism was still incompletely 
developed. Only pact of the Talmud was composed. The 
shock of the destruction of the Holy City had yet to he 
endured, and the work of recovery to be e/Tected. But 
after giving birth to Christianity Judaism would goon its 
own road, leaving its offspring (if \\u may so speak) to be 
suckled by Gentile breasts. 

It should be carefully obse»'orl that there existed, within 
the limits of ‘Palestine, more than one class who were 
regarded as outside the pale of select Jewdom. There 
were Abrianlm — i.e., sinners and transgressors of the I.avv ; 
such were the farmer* of taxes and all \jho were connected 
with the support of Roman government. Of course, the 
term “sinners" must be leniently interpreted. Among the 
.■\brianim there were doubtl«s iocludcd.dissolule and dis- 
reputable characters; yet doubtless, also, many were honour- 

'■—lugh men and well-conducted ciiil servants who 
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the Hellenised towns were Pella, Joppa, and Gata. Many 
of these cities enjoyed their own inifiependent municipal 
government In some tlte Jewis^ populations formed the 
majority; in others, the Gwlile. Everywhere in Palestine 
the Greek language was heard, though the pftrrer classes 
knew only Aramaic. Houses were built in Greek style. 
Greek music was rtpt unknown in the Temple. Thecurrent 
coin, of course, was Roman. Commerce brought to Palestine 
a hundred reminders of the great world for which the 
puritan Hebrew cared so little — Median beer, Egyptian 
lentils, Bithynian cheesej Indian cotton, CiUcian haircloth, 
Greek and Roman furniture: these and numerous other 
objects of trade are referred to tn the early Talmud. Prose- 
lytes (Gentile converts to Judaism) often made pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem j and many Jews of the Dispersion were so 
far moulded into pagan usage of speech and demeanour 
that they found it convenient to establish special synagogues 
of their own in the Holy City, as, for instance, the Libertines 
and Cyrenians. Nevertheless, this influx of foreign elements, 
while it left evident marks on the thought and carriage of 
the more pliable Jews, only roused the stricter Israelite 
circles Into intenser repulsion. To them the Gentile was 
unclean; to enter a Gentile house was unclean. **If an> 
one,” ran the Kahbmic precept, “ buys kitchen utensils of 
a Gentile, he must dip what is to be purified by dipping, 
boil what is to be boiled, and heat in the fire what is to be 
heated.” Neither could a true Israelite sit down to meals 
at a Gentile table.* 

Buddhism . — Alexander the Great opened up India for 
the West. The Phccniaans carried on trade with India ; 
and Indian cotton, as we have just seen, was purch.ised by 
the Jews. The Buddhist king, Asoka (3rd century b.c), 
sent out mis^'onaries in all dftections, and one of his stone 
inscriptions is said to mention the Ptolemies of Egypt 
Norfh-west of India lies a highland region formerly called 
Baktria, and here, about 140-110 c,c., there reigned a 
Greek king, Menaiiiler. His chief* sity was finely con- 
structed, and crowded with baraars. Hither came a 
Buddhist sage, Nagasena, bent on teaching the king the 
saving trilth. Upon this inadent a Buddhist author based 
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1 sjngir?arfy uiferesdng enttl/ed Ifie ' Quesdons of 
King Milmda” (Moiandcr) in whch the doctnnes of 
Buddliism are set fofb in a specrfs of Socrsttc d/alogLe * 
‘Thus aga n, another roun*>s su^ested by which Buddhist 
ideas may }^ve Iraiellcd loWesiem Asia. The Essenes 
in tbcir frugal h\ing love of peace humble dress baptismal 
htes and mystic doctrines of ecstacj and the soaring of the 
soul from tl e prison house of the body, afford notable 
likenesses to the monks of Buddhism And Ijoth the 
legendary career and the teaching of Buddha find answer 
ing features in the career and teaching of tl e Christian 
Jesus as displayed in the hour (canomca]) Gospels and 
various uncanonical (apocryphal) gospels Opin on is 
extremely dnided on the question as to nlethcr Chns 
tianity took over traits from Buddhism though there can be 
no disagreement as to the fact that remarkable similarities 
do occur In face of thee diflSculnes the simplest plan 
will be to lay before the reader some notes of the views 
held on dilTerent sides of the controretsy In this con 
troversy the two most perplexing points are (i) By what 
means if any, dd Buddhistic doctnnes reach the v^est? 
Some slight indications of a possible route have just been 
gtven (2) B h ch of the Buddh st trends were older than 
Chnstumty? This inquiry is obviously one which only 
scholars can answer 

Professor Rhys Davndst endeavours to sift out the actual 
facts of Buddhas life Gotama son of a raja (ch ef) was 
bom in a village at the foot of the Himalayas passed 
through mental struggles sought wisdom from teachers of 
repute, lived a life of penance for siv years endured a ensis 
of spiritual temptation under the Bo tree, attained peace of 
mind published his nay of moral saJtat on for forty fire 
years and died in the m ds^qf his d sc pies Speculation 
and legend afterwards conlnbuied countless fieta Is to h s 
career Before Buddhism arose Ind a had liel eved «in a 

■* Quest Q is of King J1 1 mla a Saersd Cooks of the East 
vol xxsv 

t Jl ibert L«tuies on Cud 4 h m ncul BudJl sm (a popnlir 
nanuaiy In the lallcr Mr Dt dsdalet rudUhasJea h 413 6 c.j in 
the Lectures he places iji® date ol buih helwecn then dJeand ihe 
«n I of the » *ih ciniarj B C " Bud ! 1 »» said loha e t cd at the age 
ofevhty » 
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Chakk'A-vaxti. a king of kings, a supreme conqueror, a 
righteous prince ruling a happy world. One readil)* thinks 
of the JeNvish' Messiah. At first Ci.akka-vatli had been 
credited with only material gran.'Jeur, his treasures were the* 
thousand-spoked ‘NVhed, the swift Elephant, the flying 
Horse, the sparkling Veluriya gem, the beaSteous Pearl 
among lYomen ; the Horse, Wheel, and Elephant being, 
indeed, emblems of the surr. tfut early Buddhism refined 
these conceptions, looked up to a Teacher rather than a 
King, and saw in the Wheel a symbol of the adrancing 
truth. And Gotam.a was exalted into Buddha, the En- 
lightened, the .JIan of Insight, who possessed the true 
knowledge and made it known toothers, and rerealed the 
higher life in all its purity and perfectness. While this 
more philosophic conception of Buddha was being created, 
minds which loved grosser things invented fanciful wonders 
for his biography — his mother was the best of women ; his 
birth occurred without the intervention of a father ; his 
mother dreamed of his coming glory ; his birth was heralded 
with prophecies of his mission to the world ; his youthful 
character was distinguished above that of his companions ■, 
he taught hU teachers *, aged sainls raised psalms of praise 
to him ; his crisis of temptation was a contest with Mara, 
the spirit of evil ; and angels fluttered about his path Of 
Buddha’s gospel the central point was the doctrine of 
Karma, the moral fate which pursues a spirit from one 
body to another until the soul conquers and casts out all 
passion, all desire, all perturbation, and enters into the in- 
expressible peace of Nirvana. Sometimes Buddha is made 
to utter beatitudes on moral conduct; “ Much insight and 
education, self-control and pleasant speech, and whatever 
word be well spoken; this is the greatest blessing. To 
bestow alms and live righteously, to give help to kindred, 
deeds which, cannot be b&ined ; these are the greatest 
blessing. To abhor and cease from sin, Abstinence from 
strong drink, Not to be weary in well-doing : Tliese are the 
greatest blessings,” etc. “The treasure is that laid up by 
roan or woman through charily and »iweiy, temperance and 
self-control— a treasure that no wrong of others and no 
thief can steal.” “Never in this world does haired cease 
by hatrdU; hatred ceases by love”. “Follow not after 
yamty, nor familiarity whh the delight of lust, for the earnest 
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ledge),\vhich*the Gnostics claimed to possess was the direct 
outcome of the doctrine of perfect Knowledge promulgated 
by Buddha. Mr. Lillie finds many more and far closer 
coincidences between Buddhist and Christian legends of 
the Master than Professor Daryds would admit — such a#* 
that Buddha was said to be bom on Christmas Day; that 
he had twebe chief disciples; the words of ^luddlw. will 
last though the hea\ens fall an^the earth is sw.a]]owed up; 
the disciples wtif commanded to watch; Buddha said, 
“How hardly shall the rich man instruct himself in the 
Way;” Buddha was called “God Man” and Saviour; he 
washed the feet of a loathsome old monk ; he was trans- 
figured on a mountain ; he sal down with his followers to a 
last meal, pork being the food partaken of. This last 
incident is typical of many other alleged parallels which 
exhibit curious divergencesfiom the corresponding Christkan 
episodes.* 

The reader will probably agree that the reflections of 
Buddhism apparently exhibits by Cbristbnity are too 
remarkable to be omitted front our present survey. M'e 
cannot avoid asking how these likenesses came about. At 
the same time, wc are impelled to inquire why, if Christianity 
came tnto Intimate communication with the beliefs of the 
Buddhists, it should yet have retained such doctrines as/ 
that of the resurrection from the dead, or of the necessity 
for the death of Jesus on the cress. ] 

’’ Uinduivn. — ^I'he old Vedic religion had given place ti 
Brahmanism, and Brahmanism merged into the complex 
network of faiths now known as Hinduism. Three eminent 
gods were farmed into a trinity — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
Of these Vishnu came into most intimate relation with 
mankind. From the mystic heights of godhood he des- 
cended whenever truth was in jeopardy and evil appeared 
triumphant, and he thus fulfilled the function of Saviour 
which was performed by flie Jewish Messiah. But his 
incarnations were frequent, and indeed innumerable. As a 
tortoise he supported the earth, as a fish he guided Manu’s 

• An elaborate argument, the gist of which mAy be juilgcd by the 
litle, “The Angel Messiah of BudithisU. Essenes, anj Chrutians,’’ has 
been cony meted by E. de Bunsen, but It apj>cars 10 me more ingenious 
than rctiaole. * 
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arJw across tlie deluge as a man lion he conlendoi with 
demons Of these avatars (descents) of Vishnu none 
was so { opiilar as that which took the form of Krishna 
knslina the lllack One (sgni()ing ongimllj the sun 
hidden at night) was bota amid amazing signs— thi, sea 
murmured ^•J^ustcallJ the celestial njmphs sang the gods 
dropped flo ers liis mother placed her babe in a basket 
cradle On the very nie,h> of Ins birth the parents, ^asu 
dev a and Ucvaki had to carr) him a mj for fear of his 
unck King Kam«a who had been warned that hts I fc 
was in danger from a son of Duvaki and who had ahead) 
slain seven of her previous children At the time of the 
birth certain jieople appear carr)ing inbute to the king 
Krishna was placed m charge of Narida the shepherd Ht 
and his brother Rama sku monsters or sported with 
shepherdesses Ihe) slew Kamsa and Krishna became 
king and waged wars Among tie marvellous feats whicli 
marked h m out as dtv ne were the healing of a young, 

V Oman whose back was laent the descent into the infernal 
city in order to deliver from the lord of hell t ro ch Idren 
whose loss was bewailed by their mother the victor) over 
the great serpent Kali>a etc The career of Krishna was 
re{ resented in a popular drama Hindu ^ cturcs and images 
show the fgure of Krishna as a bal« at h s mother’s 
breast In Cha!d*a which laj betwcv-n Ind aand Palecline 
such images of a female deity carrying a child wtre kno n 
In anc ent times In all these features we cannot help 
Aliscernmg resemblances to points in the story of Jesus — 
Ahe b rth at the penod of taxing the massacre of the inno- 
cents by Herod the Madonna and Child which afterwards 
took so prom nent a place in the Chr stian creed etc. 
These likenesses have even induced Christian wrters to 
attempt to prove Hindu im tat on of the Gospel history 
but no sot d basis for such ailments has been made out 
Rather the possibility siiK“ls »*self that some atny tbreads 
of the Krishna legend have been woven into that of Jesus 
of Nazareth * 

Afithrvsm — Muhra,.(Mihir) m the early Vedic rel gion 
was a sun^od He re-appears in the Parsee system as a 

• Sff a oreful cum mil on of lliese questions n J Nf ^bertson s 
Christ and Kf shna abaodant teferences to nnihont es are g ven 
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valiant’aHy of Ahura-Marda. A ^Im entitled the ilihir 
Vast is addressed to him in the Zend-Avesta. He is praised 
vnth a rich profusion of epithets — lord of wide pastures, 
thousand-eared, teir tho\Aand-eygd, sleepless, holy, strong,* 
all-knowing. Mlthra is the incarnate \Votd, the kind pre- 
server of all creatures, a listener to prayers. H# creates the 
ties which bind friend to friend, husband to wife, father to 
son, nation to nation. To him* nobody must He, neither 
the master of a house, nor the lord of a borough, nor the 
lord of a town, nor the lord of'a province. Lifting his 
arms towards the abode of the immortals, he drawn 
swiftly athwart the heaven in a golden-wheeled car by four 
white stallions.* As is the caseumversally with such myths, 
legendary details were added from time to time. Mithr.a. 
was said to be double-sevcd, and sculptors made use of the 
idea by representing him as roascuhne in form, but 
feminine in face. He is thus figured in the famihar 
carvings at the British Museum of " Milhra slaying the 
bull.” Here an ostranomtcal connection is suggested, for 
the bull was once the zodiacal sign of the spring season, 
and the scorpion which is seen attacking the hull was the 
autumnal sign ; the meaning apparently being that the sun 
was fated to traverse the summer sky only to descend 
through autumn to the depth of winter. Mithra was fabled 
to have been born in a cave, and he was sometimes entitled 
"Rock-born.” In caves the Miihraic rites were celebrated 
by the priests. TestivaU were held in his honour at the 
^ winter solstice (Christmas), when the sun rises from his 
'winter cave, and at Easter, when the day begins to gain 
pre-eminence over the night. The first d.iy of the w-eek 
jas also sacred to him. Mnhra’s birth was dramatically 
cted in a “ mystery,” or symbolic ceremony. A stone 
image was laid upon a bier at night-time ; the people pre- 
tended to nijurn ; then thc^imic corpse was removed, 
lights were brought in, congratulations were expressed, and 
the priests anointed the ihroitsof the worshippers, exhortin'' 
to courage and promising salvation from sorrow. At oiher 
times a round cake of bread and a cap of water were pre- 
sented to the worshippers. They who devoted tbemselvcs 
to ifithra’s service were termed his soldiers, gainful 


"Saered Booksofthe vol. xxuL 
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ordeals had to be borne b> the initiates — fasting* thirst, 
branding, scourging The nen disciple Y-as baptised, and 
receued a sword and a crown in token of warfare and 
"Victory A mark was roa^ on forehead of the initiate 
A faiourite emblem exhibited two figures standing by 
Mithra ont*holdnig a lowered torch symbolising death and 
the setting sun, the other jt raised torch indicating life and 
the rising sun Soldiers especuUy favored the Mnhraic 
religion It was cultivated in Cilicia, and thence spread to 
Ital}, in the time of Pompey Rapidly it advanced from 
province to provance It was one of the most powerful 
nvals of Christianity Emperors adopted it, and even 
Constantine, professed Chnstian though he had become, 
did not hesitate to stamp hts coins with a Mithraic figure 
and the hlithraic inscription, J)et toU tnuchr — ^To the 
innncible sun^od \ kind of rreemasonry may be 
delected m the fraternal bonds between the members of 
the Mithraic sect In the course of time ^fithraism teems 
to have adopted the Phrygian custom of the Taurobolia, in 
compliance with which the devotee descended into a pit 
and was drenched with a shower of blood from a sacrificed 
bull, thus hoping to attain new birth and eternal punfica 
non In tanous parts of Europe, and even in Rntain 
Mithraic sculptures have been discovered 

The conspicuous likenesses between certain ntes of 
Mithraism and Christianity need not be emphasised It is 
scarcely to be w ondered at that the Chnstian fathers v^ew ed 
the competing religion with little favour Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian flatly accused the devils of having invent^ 
the ceremonies which so distinctly anticijiatcd Christian 
usage.* 

X.gif’t — Great as were the diversities in the symbols by 
which the Egyptians represented tho divine essence — bull, 
hawk, beetle lion asp, etc— the inon. philosophic minds 
were able to rise to the conception of one Supreme Cod, 
who vvas veiled under the names of Amun Ra.liah Sbicch, 
Chnum, Atom, 1 both, or O^ins; according to the ehan^ng 
fashions of the tirri or place. Amun ra was glorified in 
eloquent psalms ns "the Greatest m heaven, the Oldest on 

• J NI Iccinre on **XIji|-Rif«m ” in ‘ Rt1r||wu»SjMff> t 

cf iLc Worf J C. W K B,. k • Coextin #d< 1 ihe f I ema M.* 
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earth, Lord viho gives lo exetyihing esislenco and dura- 
tion ’ “ Itis hands give to those whom he loves, but his 
enemy he casts 6o\\ r> into the fire “ Alen are born from 
his look, from his word <he gods receive their being. 
makes the plants for the beasts, and fruit bearing trees for 
mortals. He makes the fish hve in the wat#r, the birds 
beneath the vault of heaven ...^10 thy rest thou watches! 

over men, and conslderesi what is best for the beasts 

As high as heaver^ as wide-stretching as the earth, as deep 
as the sea, the gods fall down before thy majesty, extolling 

the spirit of him who has created alt things Praise to 

thy spirit because thou hast made us ; we are thy creatures ; 
thou hast placed us in the world.”* The ethical elements 
in the EgjTJlian religion expressed themselves with most 
strength in the worship of Osiris, the sun-god who dies 
daily under the power of the serpent Apap, the demon of 
night, artel rises from the dead each morning in the form of 
his son Ilorus, the conqueror of the Evil One. To Osiris, 
the Risen One, and the ererlasting pledge of immortality, 
the Egyptian turned when' he thought of death, to Osicis 
he prayra for grace ; to gain the favour of 0»iris he walked 
in the way of righteousness, behaving with kindness and 
pity, practising moderation and chastity, observing just 
weights and measures, respecting the goods of his neigh- 
bour, giving bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes 
to the naked, shelter to the wanderers , in Osins he trusted 
to deliver his soul from the terrors of the underworld; to 
Osiris he looked for just judgment when his virtues were 
weighed in the mystic balance, and in Osiris he hoped to 
merge his very being in the land of endless light.f Thus 
we find, as features common to the Egyptian creed and to 
Christianity, faith in a Creator, the doctrine of a slain and 
risen God who triumphs over the Evil One, and .a belief in 
the immort.'^lity of the soul • But there are other points of 
likeness. Egypt had many divine triads, or groups of three 
godfe, of which, as the l»»lh of ChrisUaniiy approached the 
most conspicuous was that of 0»iris, his consort Isis, and 
their child Horus. *The worehip of ■Osiris became blended 
with the worship of the Asiatic god Serapis. Horus was 
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imaged as a ch Id perlapsnith finger to mouth orhol^ngm 
h s bab) band the sceptre of judgment iit,ures of Isis r^ith 
the child Honia on her Jap ga ncd great ^ogue among ll e 
masses of the people and^it! er orgimted or prepared the 
Ti'S)’ for the popular adorat on of the Chr st an t rrg n and 
Ch Id T 1 1 kmdl ng of manj lights m I onour of Neith 
goddess of Saw afienrard? e>oi^ed into tht, Chrsban feast 
of Candlemas, or Punficai on of the t ijg n '^larj From 
theX^ypt niiineslsvereim tated the shaven head and I nen 
robe of Cl r stian monks and mm siers. Chr stian art, in 
painting the'\ irg n Mary ascend ngupon thecresci-nt noon 
gave modem adaptai on to the ant q«e design of Is s ns ng 
heavenward* Irocesstons of prests and muscans and 
singers:, vriih a g l,ded boat or ark for the images of god» as 
the cenlrcpo nl of interest impressed the popular imigina 
tion Solemn mysteres were I eld into wh ch tf e seeker 
after the true doemne was m t ated v «h vows and adm tied 
to the new of drmatic scenes symbclicaJ of the h storj of 
men and gods and especutly of the b rth suFering and 
resurrecl on of Os ns Among the tites cro bapi sm ind 
last ng 

A lonely temple m the v Idemess vrest of Fgypt was 
dedcafedfo \mun the ram beaded de tj Hither flocked 
mult tudes lo question il e oracle The worth p of \mun 
s| read through Africa and was even received it! favour in 
Greece, \fier Amun folio ved Is s Harpokrates (Horus) 
and Scrap s Evtn m the fourth centi.ry r c. a tenple of 
Is s overlooked the F mnis About 50 a college of iht 
devotees of Scrap s was found in the same quarter and later 
on a ten pie of ibat god v as I u It eve at the foot of the 
Akropol 5 Into Italy the rites of Egypt gradually crept 
Pompe perhaps in the second century c a had ts temple 
to Is s. ‘Statues of the Egyptian tnn ty vere, eri.-cicd in 
Rome dunng the first pre-Chftstan century fl ng down by 
order of tl e ‘'cnatt, and replaced by an exc ted mob Ere 
long temples to Scrap s and Is s were I u It n the imperial 
city roman lad es h«aroepncste3Si.s of Is s Mexandnan 
pnesls swarmed over to Rome^ and v uh rattling sisirums in 
hand begged for aims from door to door and aj parent!/ 

* e sia pe M fgj P an iff Megf an I 1^-p an ti li an ) “ 
i ttace arc! thvp er n Ivc) gwn erder iFe romaw 
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found no difficulty in procuring an easy liielihood. Religious 
a’^odations or clubs sprang np, and the cmjKior Til>cTius 
aUrmc<.l at theic gro'Mh, cicpclled lolK the Cgv-vtian atic^ 
Jc'viih prostljtes from Rome. H-iccccdin^ cmjierors, how* 
c\cr, encouraged these foreign cults. At ihe^end of the 
second Chrisiwn century the names of Isis and Sempis 
were fjniirur ihroughoui the ’empire. And it should 
l>e obsersed that 4l\e main chamtel by which the customs 
and rdeas of Hgypt found their way to rurois: w.is the 
city of Alcvindn.t, that mancUous mectirtgp.'.ice of re- 
ligions. 

While the itnle-irncd folk were fascimted hy the outward 
disjiby of the n<.« rgytaian worship, contemplative spirits 
were trving to refine the doctrines into a erred which 
apprutclied monotheism. Scrapis became one with Zeus, 
supreme ma‘ter of nature and sfjiritoa) l>cmg%. Or imhcrsal 
i>ovrer vas ascribed to Isis, mistress of the elements, the 
heavenly \ault, the ocean winds, the lugahtious depths of 
hell. A further step of imiginttion msde Isis one with the 
unhttje. .Men cri«! to Serapis '* Pfotcci us .mil |st> was 
rcgardcti as a tender and n.stchful mother, requiring, in turn, 
that her shildtcn should W temperate, an J cxerci»« restraint 


over all pission\ and lu-.ts, and seek communion with the 
divine n.ititro. 'flie future life acquired new atlMclions. 
“Have confidence” was written ujioii the tombs of the 
disciples of Scmpls .snd Uis. It was triiu the soul was 
destined to pass through a season of trial, but all was well 
with the scrv.nits of (Jod “ M.ay Osuis,” was the pious 
wish of the Romans for their dead, “grant refreshing water 
to thy parched soul.” Evcryarhcrc the inili.iies in the 
mysteries saw the symlwl of the lotu» flower, whose white 
cup, ojKoing each morrung on the surface of the water 
symbolised the revival of lhc*soul after death. The worse 
side of the Ills cult was seen in the spread of belief in migic 

Tonime telling by stir«, Jiy palmiviry, by dre.ims, and\y 
consultation with tiic dead, was practised among the vulear 
folk, and even nobUfamilics kept thi;ir duiners. I'csthals 
on a grand and spectacular scale, were introduced tiJ 
peutes! Wing a tekbralion, in Nmember, of .l,c Dcall, and 
RaoniKVon of Onra. 'nin temples ot Isis « ere crowded 
on the lirsi day noth niuUmides, who nised Jeafening erS 
of anguish ; on the Ihmi day , horns of j-jy haded thVs"“ 
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pO’scd finding of the lining god xtsu^cilatod from the dead, 
and Inntjiia^ were spread and public games were held 
jOatr the hearths and in the niches of man) a Roman 
dwelling tie old Lares oi* household gods were displaced 
b) figures o^the Alexandrian duties Priests and | nistesses 
of Isjs became fimiJur to the cjlixens of the Em/ ire 
Colleges were erected to wfttch the desoJl retired for me*di 
lation and austere self dtsciplint.* e 

Gr{({( and Iton e —Just as in Ecjpt the swarm of popubr 
deities did not hinder rePectne na ures from lUainine, to a 
concept on of the One God, so in Greece the multitude of 
picturesque dignities, 7cus Aphrodite Athene, Hertkles, 
and th« like did not pretent the ti<e of a subl mer theology 
among the inielleclual classes Among the Stoics the 
uniscrse was thought to be one existente, penaded by a 
dnine force or its phenomena were regntdetl as products 
evoh e<l from the essence of Cod none of them coming so 
close to the divine ideal as the human soul Jl) the 
Platonic school a two-fold conception was favoured the 
pure spint of Cod being contrasted witli the inferior 
material world God shaped the world as a carpenter 
gave form to wood. Put as if the direct handling or even 
planning of matter were considered too gross an occu 
pation for the Divine Being the creative forces were 
represented as a sines of lower divinities and tK architec 
tural eiierg) which designed and overlooked the making of 
Msille nature was concentrated m the Demiurgus, or creator 
Some early Christians, such as Marcion v ere attracted by 
this doctrine, and even accounttd for the presence of evil 
and imperfection by affirming that the Demiurgus had set up 
a Tivalr) with and enniit) against the Supreme and they 
believed the office of the Saviour v\as to establish barmon) 
in the d stracted universe. Oder Greek thou"ht had often 
imagined the world as governed b) a mjstenofis Dest nj, to 
which ev en the gods v en. slaves 1 hen the idea of Dftitmy ^ 
became transformed into that of Law and the world was 
spoken of as Cosigps subject to dome discipline and 
order , and God was the eternal Reason As to the pro- 
blem of evil opinions d ffered , and while Plato made out 

* G LaCijcs* Ills <v rc <lu cut e tics d V n AlexaDilrif.S^rapix 
SIS Harpocraie et .(nubis hors tie I Egypte." 
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that evi\ tfas the woik of beings baser than the sinless and 
transcendent One, the Stoics were ready to assert either that 
all seeming evil was reaVgood, or that men were the authors 
of their own [lains. Tb^solutirjp begat other problems, fof^’ 
while it endowed man with free-will and the power to work 
inrm or good, it raised the question as to hr^v his posses- 
sion of free-will clashed with the' doctrine of divine govern- 
ment and providence. These difficulties did not cease to 
agitate the world after the triumph of Christianity. How 
lofty were the conceptions of God reached by pag.an 
thinkers at the time of the formation of the Christian 
religion may be seen in the statements of Plutarch : 
“ \Yhat, then, is that which really exists ? It is the Eternal, 
the Uncreated, the Undying, to whom lime brings no 
change j*' of Maximus of Tyre: “The deity himself is 
unseen by the sight, unspoken by the voice, untouched by 
fleshly touch, unheard by the hearing j seen only, through 
Ua likeness to him, and heard only, through its kinship with 
him, by the noblest and purest and clearest-sighted and 
swiftest and oldest element of the soul or of Plotinus : 
“ What was produced was produced without God’s moving ; 

it had its being without his assenting or willing or 

being moved in any wise. It was like the light tliat sur- 
rounds the sun and shines forth from it, though the sun is 
itself at rest ; it is reflected like an image.'* This profound 
doctrine was too high for the mass who yearned for God to 
reveal himscU familiarly and intimately, and who willingly 
believed in abundant dajwons and genii ruling the day and 
night and weather. The belter educated were content with 
the “ Ideas ’’ or “ Forms ” which the Platonists held to be 
agencies for the embodiment of the divine nature in things 
visible and tangible; or with the "Logoi” ^singular. 
Logos ; plural, Logoi) or jleasons which performed the 
same functions in the system of the Stoics. Presently we 
sbajl see to what use the speculative Philo put these Greek 
conceptions.* 

What beautiful portrmiure Greece knew how to give to 
God was seen, long before the ChnsRan era. in the worship 
of Apollo, the tevcaletof the holy will of Zeus. The temple 

ibi, “I™ "" • 
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of Delphi adorning a secluded valle) was \isitcd bj thrones 
of pilgrims , soire, doubtless allured bj the hope of obtain 
ing answers from thb oracle some^j the pleasure of listen 
fng to the mu'ical h)rnns #f the cho r but others by the 
prospect of spirituil blesaing nnd punficairon Only with a 
clean heart *as Apollo to be approached , on the weat he 
bestowed aid to the repent! n sinnt.r he showed merej , on 
the iDCorngible be nsited pcnaltj ever* after death his 
stern demand was for tencitx sclfcontrol temperance. 
In the dramatic masterpieces of the poets rtl ^ on was made 
{o speaV eloquent!) from the stage and the common people 
seated in the open air theatre learned hoir the Funes pur 
sued the cm! doer and wreaked tengcante for sn Apollo* 
worship declined mS other culls arost Athens adored the 
immaculate virgin \theiie spm of intellect md art and 
chastit) and U was her figure that PheidLis Ihe greatest of 
Greek sculptors clnselled into a thing of beat i\ \ hens 
al«o worshipped Dionjsus the ni)^^ god whose nte-. had 
travelled from the East and m whom the people hoped to 
find sat sfaetion for the desire of immcrtaJ t) and peace. 
Greek temples statclr elegant and gra«.''ull) simple 
showed Christians hot most fttinglyto 1 uHd houses for 
God* From the rtlig ols sign fcancepten in the Greek 
public games to the cul urt of the bod) Christ anit) might 
have gathered a lesson of immense importanc*.. 

The most rational and refined elements of rel gion found 
expression in Greek pi ilosopby A roagmfeent line of 
schools and teachers tahorted Greece to rea on on the 
Universe, God, and Deslmt, and lb- meaning of Good and 
Evil and Truth and Falsehood — Thales with his theory of 
water as the mother of ill things Heraclalus who saw m 
nature a perpetual flm^ the phenomena of the world arisin^ 
from and reluming to a j r ijjal fire , the *»oph st' who 
made ram disputat on and oratorj their supremo oljects 
and forgot the essence of ph lo oph) while priring its fams 
and elegancies , Socrates who recalled Athens to a suise of 
the earnestness of life persuaded men to obc) the Delph c 
precept, Kno v thj’sc^f , saw in K.nowIedge the one good 

• Tiele* Ha orr f>/ religion ^ E dc PfcsifrK** Anocn 

VNotlxi ».B<J Qifisi jji ty V* •aUc as are msjBY pofi oni of M de 
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and in Ignorance ibe onee»iIj used argument, not as an 
ornament, but as an instromcnr for leading the soul from 
doubt to conM'ction; end, while beliesing m a Diiir^ 
Power which spolce through 4 ie human conscience, jet 
made self-examination and the search for etbjcil light the 
chief aim of man ; Plato, who fjstematised and expanded 
the ideas of Socrates into a theological scheme ; made God, 
not the creator of»lhe original substance of things, but the 
harmoniser and purifier of the primesal chaos, and parent 
of Goodness and Beautj*; insists on the distinction of the 
soul from its bodily envelope, whence it issues after death 
into an existence of bliss for the pure, and pain for the 
base; sawjn the moral life an imitation of the tlitine 
nature; forbade the return of evil for evil; taught that it 
was a greater evil to do tfun to su/Tcr an injustice ; that to 
suffer for wrong-doing brought health to the soul ; and, 
finally, embodied hts exalted conceptions of a well-ordered 
State or Church in art imaginary Republic ; Aristotle, seten- 
llfic student of man and nature, '»ho identified God with 
pure thought, and regarded Ethics as a concern entirely 
human ; the Stoics, who consecrated the idea of justice, 
recognised the fratanity of mankind, preferred wisdom and 
poierey to riches and vice, and looked upon the laws and 
Tequhmies of nature as the working of the Logos, or divine 
Word; the Epicureans, who took no practical account of 
the gods, and regarded the universe as a mechanical product 
of atomic interchange, believed that happiness was the 
lawful and natural aim of man, and that happiness was best 
attorned by temperance and mutual friendship and indiffer- 
ence to the outward ills of life. More in appearance than 
in reahtj, more in words than in essence, did earnest 
Epicureans differ from earnest Stoics.* The purest thought 
of Rome was concentred «n the pages of Cicero and 
Seneca CiCero (died 43 bc) was an eclectic — that is, he 
slat*d the opinions of other philosophers, and approved or 
disapproved as he chose. 'With him the object of philo- 
sophy was the atta>iment of such Jjiowledge as could be 
practially .applied to the conduct of life; and this know- 
ledge is the more easily reached since man has a natural 
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aptitude for truth and refiection on his qualifies and ongin 
leads him to belief m the existence of God \ et Cicero 
ijid not xenture to gjie a detailqt! picture of the dmnc 
nature, he condt-mned esup^rstition, but adnsed the 
maintenance of the popular religion as i factor in the 
ordering of we commonire^ith. & lileRisc be fehered in 
the immortalitj of the soul* jet 'pol^e doubtfullj as to the 
nature of the spiritual substance of «ht,h the soul con 
sisted * Seneca {died 65 c c.) though a Stoic laid more 
stress on ethics than iheologs, and recarded pbiloaophj as 
the art of lit me a moral life. Uisdom was a s mple thing, 
and needed no learned dialectic God ms Horslupped as 
the great Providence and source of goodness and justice, 
rather than as a mere Creator onlj to I a apprehended bj 
metaphjsic The soul ms an offspring of the dttuie 
reason smd was in perpetual conflict with the passions and 
affections of the fle<h1y bod) and with its departure from 
the bod) the «oul most iruJ) logins tolne U1 met were 
moral!) imperfect, and ne^ed healing , to And salvation 
from faults nas the chi»f purpo*e of pSilo«opli> , each 
erening should And a man comm ng ihe deed* and 
thoughts of the pa«t da) the gods looVed down upon men 
and a supreme da) of judgment would declare the real 
character of each indmduai souL Beyond tine life and 
politics he prized the conception of the kinship of all 
mankind Chantableness m estimating the weaknesses of 
ones fellows, juagnaniniiiy towards enemies are marked 
features of his teaching I nendship he highl) valued and 
he wrote a treatise in appreciation of marnage.t Of his 
man7 beautiful sayings a few only can here cited — * 1 
vras not Eiem for one comer, my country is the whole world " 

“ Th 5 IS the mark of a great and good mind to aim, not at 
any fruit from its kind decds,,but at the kind deeds them- 
selves klrtue consists ifi confening benefits not as 
destined to return benefits the fruit of which the good raan 
reaps at the moment of conferring them ” * The vice^ of 
others we liave before,pur eyes, our ovwi behind our backs 
Looking to ourselves will make us more moderate, if 
we ask ourrelves. Have we never done anjihmg of the 
kind, have we never erred in like manner?* ‘ Hpw much 

•E.7ell«« ^t«:*iasni '’eliapL V t cbap. tiu. 
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more humane ic is to show a gentle and paternal mind 
towards sinners — not to persecute, but to recall them.” And 
this benign temper of ti»e Stoic Seneca was but an e-eprej- 
sion of the ethics of PillAcus, of the Seserv Sages, who, 
centuries before, had hfcaibcd the- mawm, '^Forgheness 
is belter than revenge.*^ I 

What shall be said of the morality of that great Roman 
empire into whiA Greece was alrsorbed? Evidently no 
adequate description is possible in a few sentences. One 
caution on the subject is needed: we should beware of 
over statement in favour of, or against, the character of 
Roman ethics If the cities were corrupt, it does not 
follow that country-life was debased; if slaver)' was uni- 
versal, it is well to bear In mind that it was usually milder 
than the oppression which we associate with negro-bondage 
to the white rate ; if blood flowed freely at the gladiatorial 
shows, it was still true that, away from the circus, charity 
and mercy were not unknown virtues. Greece bad perse- 
cuted and slain Socrates. No such crime against freedom 
of thought c.nn be laid at the doof of Rome. Philosophers 
taught their doctrines without hindrance from the State. 
Women enjojed respect and no little personal liberty. 
Slaves weie humanely wealed ; and Seneca sat at the same 
table with his bondsmen. The epitaph on a tradesman of 
the age ol Augustus describes him as “a good man, pitiful, 
and .1 friend of the poor.*’ Aliosgning was often lavish. 
Food was distributed (whether wisely or unwisely is not the 
question) to the populations of the Italian towns and pro- 
vinces. Medical officers were publicly paid to attend to the 
sieV. ))Oor in Rome.) devotion of the Romans to the 
idea of Law, evinced in their reverence for the ancient 
Twelve 'fables, and penetrating to eveo’ corner of the daily 
life, was itself a mark of amoble ethical temper. Roman 
law is even* a model for the law student of Europe and 
Anajrica. So formal and ciTic, indeed, was the I.atin 
genius th.st religion itself was made a function of rhe SMte, 
Arid long after thb fall of the Rfipian Empire Christian 
doctrine m the West was narrowed and stiffened by It^al 
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Nowhere did the classic farth in a future life ^nd redemp 
tron show itself more tividly than in the dnmi of the 
Mjsteries In the beginning the MysteneS of Eleusis (the 
most celebtated) \ ere^llegoncal terforiwinces before w 
assembled multitude represenflng the adientures of the 
corn seed its committal to the dark earth itsrising to the 
light of daj in the form of golAjn crops and all this under 
the guise of the mjth of the goddess Ceres seeking her lost 
daughter Proserpfiie As lime wore on not onlj the people 
of Auica but all Greeks and Romans and women as well 
as men vsere admitted to these sacred plays Gradually 
too the s gnificance of the drama was broadened and the 
buried seed and the lost daughter became symbols of the 
human soul destined to a glonous release f oin the tribuh 
tions of earth Immense fervour animated the leholders of 
the Mysteries which had no r become an intense!) relig ous 
ntual As candidates for adm ssion to the solemn scenes 
were adm tted a \o cc ptocla med Let no one enter \ hose 
hands are not clean and whose tongue is no prudent In 
other mysteries the warning nn He only mi) enter who 
IS pure from deflement and whose soul $ conscious of no 
V ron^ and i ho has 1 ved well and justl) “ \ ceremony of 

baptism followed the peoj le bathing m ihe sea in token of 
nioial cleansing A n ne da)s fast v as undergone to be 
broken only with spec fed foods and end ith the 
sacr fee of a p g by each cand date Then enme a torch 
Ight process on from \thens to Eleus s and a devout 
partaking of holy drink and hoi) cakes \t n ght the 
torches v ere put out the cro d v a led before the dark 
temple doors wlvch ere suddenly fluig open levelling 
tableaux of ihe lost daughter and sorro mg mother and 
suggestive of divine providence over human devt n) \t 
the t me Christ anil)r vas in course of creation Mj-stenes 
resemblng jhose of Eleus ^in general character butvared 
in deta 1 to suit the special doijnnes attached to the n orsh p 
of Isis M ihra etc had spread throughout the Roman 
Empire and thus easily paved the way for the ifceptance of 
the Christian mysteries of Bapt smswid the Cudianst 
It should also be reflected upon that m the Greek world 

^•^rre^nscs Anaent Wort 1 and Chr mn u ^ Iliish s it blw 
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(for, imellectually speaking there v.as stil! a Greek. Srorld, 
though under the jiolittcal rale of Rome) education was 
UDuersal Schools and colleges proftssors, rhetoricians, 
\iators and travelling philosophers tnd leclu ers, were all so 
roanj marks of educated Ciabit and practice. Public dis 
courses «er\ cveijaibere delivered b> sophists of iDgenious 
argument and ready ton^e. nie addresses dealt wiih 
themes historical moral or theological, or tvith mjstical 
interpretations of Homer, whose poemS were alleged to 
conceal diiine truths. Some of the rbetoncuns moied 
from town to town inviting audiences b} sending messt-n^ers 
with written or verb'll notices. Some had fived dwellings 
and gate lectures at regular mtervals. All these elements 
had their influence on the new bom Chnstiamty by imparting 
formality to its doctrines, and by preparing the road for the 
advent of the Christian preacher with his popular appeals and 
exhortations, his artificial commentanes on the Scriptures, 
ins far fetched dogmas ♦ 

Tlie (or settlements of Jews outside Palestine) 

After the return of large bodies of Israelites from the 
Babylonian Exile to Judra there still remained in the valley 
of the Euphrates a considerable colony of Jews Their 
numlier was increased by captives brought to Babylonia by 
the Persians (set p 95) and afterwards, probably by Jews 
who emigrated of tbeirorn fr^rn}}, so thot, in the diji of 
Josephu*! the Hebrew population on this eastern I mit of the 
Roman Emp rt amounted to nianv hundred thousands 
Large Jewish settlements also existed in Damnscus, Antioch, 
vnnous cities of Asia Elinor m Greece and in /ta/y including 
Rome Itself But the most remarkable Jewish plantation 
was that of Wexandna wbeTC, in the first century of the 
Christian era tleredrelta million Israelites \s far west 
as Cyrene the Hebrew race bad penetrated 'Vhereverthey 
went the Hebrews, as a rule r-ma n«l loyal to iht, faith of 
their Fatherland dicnshed copes of their holy serptures, 
built synagogues, and sent (n\ ute md made p Ignmagts to 
ihe Temple at Jerusalem And though the surrounding 
Gentiles despised thcejews for their racial and religious 
exclusiveness called their Sabbath a cover for idlenras, 
accused them of ador ng an asss head, and the like, yet 
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their {vitience, their steadfastness, their peaceable domestic 
life made an impression upon many sympatijetic and pious 
minds, and resahed in thecon\ersion of no sniaU numbers 
to Judaism. Among tltsse converts, or proseljtes, womeR, 
and occasionally women of noU<e birth, were conspicuous. 
The prosel) tes, of course, varied in lo).'ilty to Iheir adopted 
faith, some still bowing down td Gentile gods, while others 
obseivcd with strictness the precepts of the Torah, the rile 
of circumcision, Itc. In order to preserve thcmselses from 
admixture with the Gentile races, and to keep pure their faith 
and ritual, the Jews seem to have every w here org.inlsed their 
own internal government, with councils, committees, and 
nileis, who frequently assumed the title of “ archon." The 
Roman emperors .accorded a remarkable religious freedom 
to the Jews, permitting them liberty of assembly and worship, 
exempting them from military service, and not requiring 
them to comply with the practice of emperor-worship ; and 
this clemency was continued even after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In many cities the Jews cnjo>-ed the full rights 
of citizenship, thougli their peace was often disturbed by 
the haired and jealousy of their Gemilc neighbours. So far 
did the Israelites accommodate ihemsehcs to the outw.ard 
Ufa of the Gentile w odd that they almost always made use 
of the Greek hnguage, and in th.it language even conducted 
the services of the sjnagogues. It will be remembered that, 
foe some centuries, they had been in jvossession of the 
Septuagint, a Greek version of their sacred books. It was 
{verfectly natural that, with the Greek language, the more 
cultured Jews should take itv Greek ideas ; and thus, in 
.Mexandria especially, tliat great meeting-place of nations 
an important mingling occurred between Hellenic and 
Hebrew religious conceptions. And it need scarcely be 
emphasised that in the scattered groups of the Diaspora 
Christianitv found points of*easy conquest and propagation 
which would atiract its travelling missionaries. * 

«/■* (or rhilo J oilarns). rtliool so D c. wis born io an 
anslocratic Hebrerv famiJy of AlexJrtSlria, ihe famous I'bilo 
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againslihejmiisl. colony (see page ,55), a„j |,e has him- 
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self ''o account of Ills joumc) to Rome (40 c‘_) m 
comjun} Milh other elders, to im| lore tl t protecnon of the 
emperor Caliguh The emperor met the f/thren ‘suppJnnts 
ip his spncious girdcn where he «•*. inspectma certain new 
summer houses and aluAutcd hjs remarks to architects 
and biiilder'^with sulgar scoffs at the grtj haired 1 hilo and 
his companions Not willitfgl} did llie philosopher icnturc 
into tfie turmoil of publ c affiirs All his lift, he had been 
a student finding opportunities for thi acquirement of 
mucli Gtntile learning m the lecture lialls and magnificent 
Librar) of Alexandria But all the instruments and facili 
lies which Greek philosoph) placed 111 liii hands were used 
only to impart greater breadth and profounder meaning to 
the Hebrew faith Ihilogiaca Greek expression to Juda 
ism And in doing this he accounted himself as movid bj 
thedmnesptriL Socnctimcs he itlls us a m}stic afflatus 
would come upon hiS soul— ideas being invis bl) sho ered 
upon me and planted from aboie so that b> a dnmi. 
possess on I was filed with enthusiasm and was absolutely 
ignorai t of ilie place of those pr«ent of m>self of what 
was said of what was written , for I had a stream of inter 
prelalion an enjojmeniofjght aroost keen sighted iision 
The geometr) nsironomj rhetoric music which Ic had 
learnt in tht schools were all subordinated to the supreme 
study of theology the making known of Cod Into all life 
and all facts he read m>stic sign fications , abme all into 
the Bible The simple old legends of the Creation the 
Tall the Exodus etc were turned into t>pes shadows 
tneim hors allegorii-sof divine truths Philo called it absurd 
to sujiposc the world v as really made in six days , the six 
da>s were symbolical of order and perfect reguhntj Para 
disc was not an actuxl garden, it was the human soul im 
planted bj God w ilh the choice trees of s irtue 7 he h storj 
of Joseph wis a political treatkoe his coat-of manj colours 
represented the varied conditions of societ) , Potiphars wife 
the loose undisciplined willbf the populace the inteqin.ter 
of Phanoh s dreams stood for the statesman i hose busi 
ness It was to give focm and harmony to the disordered 
dreams of men lor indeed (so Philo goes on m a ebarac 
tensile d gress on) all the life of man is a dream, )outh 
vanishes into age beauty into deformity riches intcxpovertj, 
emp res change into tribulatj states and human affairs 
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flit by like the figures in a procession, or the ripples and 
cascades of a stream. And Pbito found peace in the 
thought that the divine was subject to no vicissitude ; 
heaven was everlasting 3ay, and^tbe things of heaven weft 
superior to the things of earth.* 

Afost of Philo’s works were|Written before^jS C.E. He 
was therefore in the prime of intellectual strength at the 
period when the^startling events of the Gospel history are 
said to have occurred ; and yet of these Philo breathes not 
a single word in his many writings. These works are in 
the nature of essays on various passages and Incidents in 
the Pentateuch, which he regarded as a divine revelation 
through Moses, and outside of which he made few Old 
Testament quotations ; and a number of ethical pieces on 
Justice, Courage, Humanity, Repentance, Rewards and 
Punishments, etc. He always studied the Scriptures 
through the Greek (Septuaginl) translation.' We have pre- 
viously observed (p. tag, Ko/V) that the description of the 
Therapeut monks, supposed to be given by Philo under the 
title of “ The Conwmolative Life,” Is a forgery. Six points 
in Philo’s system may be referred to 

r. The doctrine of God. God is eternal, self-eristent, 
infinite, perfect, good ; yet, m the last resort, undefinable; 
we can say that he is, not what he is. Moses could only 
see the back parts of God — that is, could only see him by 
the effects and works which follow after him. No name 
can fitly be applied to the divine being, unless perhaps that 
holy tetragraramaton (JHVH, or YHVHj, in which Philo 
reads allusions to geometry and music and cosmic sym- 
metry. 

2 . The divine Powers, by which God indirectly holds 
intercourse with the world. These forces or active causes 
are variously described, sometimes as angels, or diemons 
or (as the Stpics had it) •• JoSoi,” or (as Plato liked to say) 
'•ide.ns.” These are the formative powers which introduce 
order into chaos, the constructive enprgies which build up 
man and nature, (jie celestial lamps which lighten the 
universe. The powers are innumerible, but chief amone 
them are the Logos, the Creative, the Regal, the Compas- 
sionate, the l.egislaiive. They are the means by which 

• Essay “On Joseph.** 
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ciealures and the very heavens sing the praises of God 
All things are mutually dependent Matter is not in itself 
ev 1 but so soon as n tooV shnpe m the phenomena of the 
universe it e\h h ted sigTis of mpeFfection and corruption • 

5 Man God frsl made m^ideal man a spir tual i)pe 
whence i as cop cd the concrete and incarnate san in Eden 
Man IS composed of soul and l5ody Nothin'’ enrthborn 
IS more liXe God than man butths likeness is displayed 
not in the mortal body but in the immortal soul The 
soul IS 1 10 natured there is the lover mortal, or irrational 
sou! an a ry substance which permeates the blood and acts 
through the five senses through speech and through the 
reproductive faculty and there is a h gher immaterial 
overliving rational soul breathed into man by the breath 
of God a fragment of div nity \et ne ther by the senses 
nor by the h gher reason can truth be attained without the 
a d of the God given scoptures 
6 Eth cs Ihe body is mortal transient, snful an 
obstacle to thu progress of the sou! the seat of passions 
and lusts which war against the d vine life The pious 
man seeks to escape from the inRuence of the flesh he 
delights in the word of God which Turn shes food for the 
soul Mans i ill is free to choose bet een good and ev I 
Conscience is the vcrac ous u tness and in lard cr t c of 
mans conduct ^Vork is mans h ghest duty for God has 
made labour the foundation of all good and of all v rtue to 
men and i ithout labour you vill not fnd a single },ood 
t!i ng in ex stCnce among the race <jf men Tod is cheered 
by hope and hope expects gracious ans ers to prayer 
V rtue IS a mean bet veen lemer ty and coward ce bet \eeti 
extravagance and tneai ness, between superstition and im 
pet) bet een ascet cism and indulgence Truth telhng is 
h ghl) cs eemed by Pbilo The good man s bare word 
IS accounted an oath and* Next to not swearing at all 
the second best th ng is to keep one s oath > for b> the 
mere fact of s earing at all the s vearer shows that there is 
some suspicion of h s not being * trustworthy Ph lo 
enumerates the cardinal virtues as prudence fortitudu 
temperance justice sometiines adding holiness and the 
cardinal s ns as folly intemperance injustice co vardice. 
Pol) thei,m and idolatry he sternly condemns. At ihe last, 
good will triumph over eviL Passion will be subdued and 
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peace «iU reign, and Israel »iU return to his native land. 
But the noblest Jerusalem is the invisible Citj of God 
erected in the soul, "since viherc could anj find a more 
v<?nerable and hoi) abode for God'anud all existing things 
than the mind fond of contemplation, which is eager to 
behold everpthing and wh^ch does not, even in a dream, 
feel a wish for sedition or disturbance? Knoi', then, tliat 
God alone is the truest, and most real, aqd genuine peace, 
and that every created and perishable essence is continual 
war ’* 

Gnosttmm — In Asia Minor, and in the first centurj of 
the Chnstian era, there came into prominence a number of 
sects whose religion had been denied from the "Mjste.'’ 
The Mysla: drew their ideas from India Persia, Chaldasa, 
Judaism and Egjpt As Chnstianit) emerged it became 
linked, in Ine most pimling and complex manner, inlb the 
creed of the M)’SCb, and the result was the Gnosticism 
which spread over the Roman empire survived its fall, 
lived on into niedisval Europe, and even >ei lingers, it is 
said, among the Druses of the l^ebanon 

It will convenient to give a verj brief statement of 
the Gnostic doctrine as developed in the second ceniuiy, in 
order that the reader may see whither the earlier s)stem 
was tending The word gnosts (Greek for knowledge), 
which occurs m the Septuagint and the Book of isdom, 
was adopted as signifying a saving knowledge of the divine 
nature, as opposed to a less certain ** faith ' To this gnosis 
there are allusions in the New Testament, and one of these 
— “the opposition of gnosis, falsel) so<aned ’(iTim vi ao) 
—IS particularly contemptuous Not till tlie beginning of the 
second centur) did the members of the sect of the Ophites 
assume the name of Gnostics. Mankind were divided into 
three classes — the Spiritual, the Psychic, and the Carnal, or 
lowest class Matter was deefaed to be intnasically evil 
The Supreme Being was unknowable an unfathomable 
Abyss. From the Si^reme sprang a group of Powers, or 
A ons, or Eternal Ones, who mediated, between God and 
matter (we are readil) reminded here of I’hilo), and together 
constituted the Pleroma, or Fulness The number of the 

* SehUrer div ii . n I. tu J Oiummon I s *• Pbila Jutieus 

rhila t VV ork<, Bohn « ed liort in 4 rols. 
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^ons was variously reported, some giving 12, some 365, 
etc. An astronomical meaning is evident in the figures just 
named. The leading «£ons were Nous, Logos, Sophij, 
Dunamis, Aletheia, Zoe, etc. C»»e of these divine essences 
— Sophia — fell from the sphere of li^t into ll^ dark world 
of matter. From the union of Sophia and matter was pro- 
duced a new being, the Demiurge, who, though limited in 
power and knowl?dge, created froni chaos the universe and 
man. This lower god was the deity who revealed religion 
to the Jews, and was, in fact, the god of the Old Testament. 
Christ, the great .fEon, came to inaugurate a new order, 
and to subdue the Demiurge, whose work was accomplished. 
It is, however, important to observe that the Gnostics were 
subdivided into sects, and hence many divergences of 
belief are to be looked for. 

Gnosticism selected elements of thought and practice 
from (z) Judaism proper. The Jews, as we have seen, had 
penetrated to far off countries, and their earnestness and 
steadfastness, and their peculiar traditions, did not fail to 
impress their GeniUe neighbours. From the Jews Gnostic- 
isco took the holy name of God, lAO, the names of angels 
and of the patriarchs, etc. (a) The Kabbala Though 
the Kabbala uMs not explained in written books till some 
time afccr'the rise of Christianity, U is probable that it had 
its origin before the Christiarr era. It is a much-involved 
theosophy, or divine wisdom, m which the doctrine of God 
is intermingled with disquisitions on the m}stic qualities of 
numbers. According to the Kabbalists, the First and 
Infinite is the unknowable Lord of Light, and from him 
the univ erse emanated. Thetvee is born a secondary god, 
a Type, a M.icrocosm, who contains within himself the seed 
or plan of the cosmos, and be is called Adam-Kadraon. 
Out of Adam Kadmon rise* ten emanations, or powers, 
known as thS Sephiroth. These are : the Crown, Wisdom, 
Prudence, Magnificence, Severtty, Beauty, Victory, Glory, 
Foundation, Empire; they received 'various Hebrew and 
Gnostic titles (Jehovah, El, Lt^os, Sophia, etc.), and were 
symbolised by special colours and emblems; and their 
intimate connection was su^ested in a diagram of inter- 
lacing cir<!l<fs. As the world at large is thus the product of 
complex forces, so also man himself js’ m-ide up of many 
spimml insreaicms, all of which ihe liabhahsu oamed 
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and clescnbed. Since the firsl man sinn'^, and in his soul 
wen. h dden all the souls of the coming race, these souls 
were therefore tainted with sin and doomed to impnson 
ment in a succession of tiatenal bodies until purified — a 
docuint hii^Jed at in the Chn<ti3n to'pd which tells of a 
question of Christ's disciples “Master, who did stn, this 
man, or his parents, that he iras I’cm b’t-di" (John iv 2) 
Of Angels who male a large figure in ^■Jno‘:tlCl■:m much 
had been learned from «uch worisas the Book of Enoch 
and from the Talmud The ho«t of angels was governed 
bj s«^^cnty princes and subordinate captains — Jehucl was 
pnnee of fire, Michael prince of water, ^^tfal^o^ wis 
leader of the angels of Ac sun, and was simply another 
form of Mithra (3) Zoroastrnnism In the sacred Zend 
aiesta the Supreme Being is Lnhounded lime This 
Supreme and Inefiable One giees off many emanations, 
first Ormuzd, creator of the world of mankind and of the 
Six Great Spirits round his throne, nest, twenti eight 
Tseds or genu, of whom Mithra is chief, th nil), of a 
countless arra) of spiritual Ferooers, or dinne Ideas 
Ainon„ the offspnng of the Unknown was Ahnman, who 
conceited hatred apmst Ormmd, was cast out from his 
high c<tat(., and «ug« war against Onnuzd— darkness 
against liahi — until the end of the world, the resurrection 
and the final regeneration of all things. (4) Indix In 
earl) Chnstian times the tale ran* that an Arab an merchant 
often lra>-elled to Ae markets of India, where he made 
acquaintance with the native doctrines wh ch afterwards he 
combined with the phi'oscphj of P)'thagoras , and he even 
earned his new gospel to Jerusalem* in the ver) times of 
the Apostles.” His «oIe disaple settled in Persia, and gave 
him<elf out to be Buddas, or the ise One. From fais 
writings the celebrated Planes or Manichccus drew ideas 
and vp<xuIattons (related to Gnosticism) m ihe third 
centur) C.E The story esWentl) suggest'! the transmi’sion 
of Buddhistic teachings to the Mest Av specially beanng 
on the Gnostic systOT we may pom'* out how Buddhism 
had Its Unknown Originator of things in Nesnli, who 
desinng to make a unneise, produced fiie dmne Buddhas 
These created theejementsand Ae five Buddha<a*ias, and 

It lol^t l>} Tpi'-Iian asm lus * Life of Manes.” 
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ihese latter became the fashioners of the world. But all 
material cristence is an illusion, and he who would escaiw 
the caplnily of mauv and retam to the infinite repose 
must do so through the altaini^^ent of the True Knowled^-e 
—or, as the Gnostics would say. the true Gnosis. There is 
reason to believe that the Ineffable Xante Hself was first 
formed in India, tihere the Brahmans accounted the three- 
lettered word AUM as the holiest of all human sounds. 
(5I Miihraism. Like the followers of MIthra, the Gnostics 
practised baptism for the blotting out ol sins, and attached 
a roplic value to a sacred mark and name which were 
communicated to the initiated. (6) Cgjpt. As one centre 
of Gnosticism was Antioch, so another was Ale.'candria. 
Egyptian gods and goddesses were frequently drawn by 
Gnostic artists upon the famous gems which, haie so 
strangely preserved many of the peculiar features of Gnos- 
ticism. Rut Egypt was more useful to Gnosticism in 
supplying it wiih the m-schinery of emblems, formulas, etc., 
than with religious doctrine. 

The gems aere engraved stones composed of jade, jasper, 
chalcedony, etc-, and were worn about the person as talis- 
mans. Indeed, long before Christianity arose these charms 
were emplojed by the common people as possessing sup- 
posed medicinal virtues — a superstition which flourished 
greatly in Chaldasa and Eg) pi. Even Christian physicians 
fell into the habit of prescribing the use of these talismans. 
The Gnostics simply adopted the popuUr usage, and sought 
to attach to the gems a higher religious meaning. One of 
the earliest designs obsenable in these magic gems was 
that of the Agathodarmon, or Good Genius — a lion-headed 
serpent with a seven or twelve-rayed crown ; the serpent, in 
the form of the asp in nr^d the cobra in India, having 

hecn (qc ag,es venerated Thi?. em’EAwn 

was ofter^ accompanied l»y the inscription “Chnoumis” 
os “Chnuphis,” the old Egyptian god Ammon Chnubis 
being figured under the guise of a serpent. Another pattern 
engraved on the -Chnuphis gems Js the rod with serpents 
twined around, a design which suggests the wand of the 
Egyptian priests, the staff of .-Escalaixus, and the healing 
rod oj Moses. To the serpent talisman was attributed a 
p^uliar virtue in protecting the weartir from diseases of the 
chest. Later on the Gnostics made the serpent a symbol 
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of the universal lift and the source of sahalion ITil 
jackal headed Anubis (of LgyiHtan ongm again) is fre- 
qucntlj represented bearing the cfduceus of Ilcrraes to 
irAl cate his office of leadinf souls from this mortal world 
to the bliss of the I’lcroma and quite easily he came to be 
interpreted afienvards as the Saviour Chnst The jackals 
head m these designs somev hat rtscmblmg that of an ass, 
It was a popular scoff against the Gnostw that thtj wor 
shipped an Asss Head, but it js singular that the same 
accusation was brought against Jews and early Christians. 
Other designs on the gems show us Harpokrates or Horus 
as a boy seated on a lotus and intended to suggest by his 
phalfc features the idea of fecundity fruition and perfec 
lion , the U Oman and Lion, typifying the union of the soul 
w ith the great solar and spintual regenerative force , Pnapus 
a four winged and four handed aged man who sttnds for 
the Creative Energj the winged goddess Alhor sgnifying 
a feminine /Eon , a Mithraic Soldier whose spear is tipped 
with a cocks head, the four-C)td Taut (dented from 
rhcenicn) regarded as an image of divine omn science 
etc.* 

One of the most obscure po nts m the ongm uf Gnostic 
ism IS the legend of Simon Magus Besides the reference 
to him in the New Testament some account is given b) 
Justin Martyr and Irensus (second century C.E ) and bj 
Hippoljtus (third century ce.) He was a Samaritan his 
birthplace being Gittha A Tyrian woman named Helena 
(she was a harlot according to the Christian storj) acconi 
panied him on his preaching tours In the ragn of Claudius 
he visited Rome. Crowds collected in h s tra n listened 
spellbound to his oratory and placed impl cit faith in his 
skill as a magician Justin tells an absurd tale of a statue 
having been erected to Simon an island in the Tiber 
the inscription running in Latin Simoni Deo Sancto 
(To the holy god Simon) Bat in 1574 a fragment of this 
supposed monument to the nu^ician was dug up and found 
to bear the words Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sacrum etc. 
and It IS known that Semo Sancus was a Sabine god It is 
d fficult to say vrhether other incidents related by Christian 
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writers cotitain a larger proportion of truth than this fable 
of )ustins They said he worked miracles by the agency 
of dtcmons that he declared h s abil ty to rise again the 
third day after death and was b]^ed in a trench but nevSr 
re-appeared but another report stated that when Paul and 
Peter were at Rome Simon caused two d^tffatis to raise 
him upwards in a charot of fire tut the apostles prayed 
against him and»Smon fell to the earth breaking both 
legs and overcome with shame he afterwards flung him 
self from a house lop and was killed But apart from these 
myths It IS probable that he was something more than a 
vulgar sorcerer and that he taught mystical doctnoes and 
claimed supernatural gifts He is alleged to hare taught 
(but no certa nty on the subject is attainable) that he him 
self was a dnine incatnation the Creative Po ver and Father 


H s companion Helena was the human embodiment of a 
divine Intell gence the offspring of the Creator Once 
indeed this Intell gence had taken its abode in the form of 
Helen of Troy but in the course of m grations her soul 
had (ourvd a squalid home wi th« body of the hstlot of 
Tyre Simon who had descended from heaven as a 
Redeemer found her and sai cd her thenceforward devoting 
himself to the spread of tl e true Cnosis—ihe kno vledge of 
himself as tht. Logos by which mankind m ght be delivered 
from all eiil If we can trust H ppolytus S mon the llage 
attached a deep value to the books of Moses and read 
hidden mean ngs into them after the manner of Philo 
Hippolytus quotes from a wnticn revelation of the 
Sanunian prophet a passage commencing Unto you, 
therefore, I say whit I say and wntc whatIwTte The 
wr ting IS ih s I here are two stocks of all the ^ons put 
together having neither begmn ng nor end spring ng out of 
one root the which is Slyce invisible inconceiable of 
which stocks iheonesho s tself from above the which is 
a gseac Po er M nd of the \llf pervading all things and of 
the male se\ the other shoving itself from btlow is the 
great Intell gence <ind s of the female sex generating all 
th ngs «c The haze of legend and mysticism in which 
the real S mon s almost obscured from view is not cleared 
away by the ep sode rclaiirg to him in tlie z\cts of the 
%postles (vn ) IheiL wav a cem n man Simon by . 
name. i hich beforetime m the city used sorcery and 
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amazed the peoj !c of Samana ^'””5 out that Jimiself was 
8ome great one to whom iIil) all ga>e htud from the 
least to the greatest, sajjng This min js tint J ower of God 
[Compare this with the pa *igc just cited from Hippolytus] 
which JS called Great \nd tht,j gn\e htxd to him 
because tha? of long tiyic 1 1 had amazed the ii with his 
sorceries But when they beliercd Ph Iip preachini; good 
tidings concerning the Kingdom of God*and the name of 
Jesus Chnst the) wen. bapt sed both men and women 
And Simon also ht/nseJf beheted and be ng baptised be 
continued with Phil p and beholding sgns ind great 
miracles wrought, he was ainazt.d Now when Simon 
saw that through the laving on of the apostles [Peter and 
John} hands the Holj Ghost » as gnen he offered them 
money, sajiiig Gne me also th s jiowcf, that on whomsoever 
1 la) my hands he ma) receive the Hoi) Ghost. But 
Ictersaid unto him Th) siher perish with ihee, because 
thou hast thought to obtain the gift of Cod with monc) 
Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matier for th) heart 
IS not right before Cod Kepem, therefore of this th) 
wickedness and pn) the l.ord if perhaps the thought of 
ihy heart shall be forg ren thee. 1 or 1 see that thou art 
in the gall of bitterness and m the bond of iniqmt) And 
Simon answered and sa d P/aj ye for me to the Lord, that 
none of the things wh ch )e Kive spoken come upon me 
Lvenif Simon dd actoall) repent his theosophy was not 
allov ed to die out for it was active!)? propagated b) his 
disciple Menander "e tna) now glance at the chief 
Gnostic sects 

The Ophites included three sects the Naasen the 
Perat®, and the Seth an Naaseni was a term modified 
from the Hebrew word Nachash or serpent and of ihs 
title Ophites or serpent rrifn is a translation TTie 
serpent was a central feature m the r theolog) * he was the 
child of laldebaoth the deanuige who in turn emanated 
from Bylhos the Unkno Table Abyss Among thepnmi- 
live Naasent the serpent was v orsh pped as the Agatho- 
dremon and t was an easy transition from the good seipent 
genius to the redeem ng Christ "nie r r tes were no doubt 
cop ed from the practices of the commun cani^ in the 
M)-steries, especial!) of Bacchus whose worsh p was wide 
spread through Asia Minor Hie Peratai followed a certain 
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Euphrates ; their creed was in large measure vistrological, 
and was probably derived from Chaldosa, the home of 
magic. According tt^ the Sethiani, the evil works of ^he 
Demiurge were counteracted fcy Seth, the son of Adam, 
and the godly race that sprang •from him, t^ revolt being 
inspired by the divine Sophia or Wisdom. It was Sophia's 
desire to destroy the wicked men of old time by the Flood ; 
but the Demiurge introduced the base-minded Ham into 
the Ark, and so the conflict of good and evil continued to 
rage until Seth returned to earth in the person of a Redeem- 
ing Christ.* 

What light upon this redeeming Christ can be throirn by 
a rational interpretation of the gospels and other literature 
of the opening period of the Christian era we shall, in out 
ne-xt volume, attempt to discover. 
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